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SOME 


ANGLO-INDIAN 


POETS. 


A Reading delivered at the Dublin Fortnightly Club. 


Tue object of this paper is to 
invite attention to a somewhat 
obscure department of literature. 
Very few people out of India are 
aware that there are any Anglo- 
Indian poets, and I should myself 
hesitate to affirm the existence of 


an Anglo-Indian school of poetry, 
though I hope to adduce some 


reasons for believing that the 
germs of such a school are even 
now in being. I need hardly ex- 
plain that I do not claim as Anglo- 
Indian poetry all poems written 
by Englishmen who have been 
in India. Warren Hastings wrote 
poems, but I do not call them 
Anglo-Indian poetry. Sir William 
Jones wrote poems, but I do not 
call them Anglo-Indian poetry. 
Bishop Heber wrote poems, but only 
a very small portion of them could 
be correctly described as Anglo- 
Indian. Again, I do not include 
in the scope of this paper transla- 
tions from Indian poetry into 
English on the one hand, nor, on 
the other, poems written in English 
by natives of India. 

Such poems do exist, some of 
them possessing considerable merit, 
and some, I am bound to say, being 
ludicrous beyond all description. 
Between fifteen and twenty years 


ago a small pamphlet by a certain 
Assistant-Surgeon Ram Kino Dutt 
was printed for private circula- 
tion in Calcutta. I obtained a 
copy, which I had the misfortune 
to lose by lending it to an acquaint- 
ance who never returned it. I 
happen to remember the first and 
the last couplets of one of the 
poems, which ran thus : 


Place your reliance on a desideratum— 


Put not your trust in money or museum ! 
* - 


Only be moralist prior to extinction, 
Then shall be effectual your epicediwm. 


It is hard to say whether this 
poet’s diction be the more difficult 
to interpret, or his metre to scan; 
but, as I began by saying, he does 
not come within the purview of 
my paper. It is only just, how- 
ever, as I have spoken of native 
writers in English, to say that they 
are not all like Dr. Ram Kino. 

As to translations of Indian 
poetry into English, there are some 
excellent ones, such as Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s Gita Govinda, or Indian 
Song of Songs. But this paper 
deals with poetry which claims to 
be more or less original ; and trans- 
lations are thus excluded from its 
scope. 

What then is the Anglo-Indian 
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poetry which is the subject of my 
discourse? It is poetry written by 
Anglo-Indians, and deriving its 
inspiration from Indian surround- 
ings. An English mind, endowed 
with poetic faculty and contem- 
plating the imaginative aspects of 
native life, is inspired to the pro- 
duction of such verses as Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s Raja’s Ride, and 
The Rajput Wife, which are to be 
found in the same volume with 
The Indian Song of Songs. To the 
same class belongs Mr. Alfred 
Lyall’s Rajput Chief of the Old 
School, which was published in 
the Fortnightly Review for Oct. 
1878. There is a little volume 
of poems called Under the Rose, 
by Henry George Keene, which, 
together with a good deal that is 
not Anglo-Indian, contains some 
genuinely Anglo-Indian poems of 
no small merit. Mr. Keene’s 
poems, however, are hardly so 
much studies of native life as they 
are studies of English life in India, 
but this itself is a subject which 
contains no small potentiality of 
poetic treatment. I have said that, 
strictly speaking, there is no school 
of Anglo-Indian poets; but any- 
one who reads such poems as I 
have already named, and some that 
I am going to name, will hardly 
deny that there is the germ of such 
a school. I would strongly recom- 
mend for perusal Mr. Keene’s 


Sowing the Wind, the Dream of 


Clive before Plassey, the Tomb of 
the Suttee, and An Indian Domestic 
Idyll, to any reader who wants 
fresh woods and pastures new in 
the way of poetic reading. 

But the most vigorous ant eharac- 
teristic of Anglo-Indian poems, to 
my mind, is the Old Pindaree. 
Thisis the work of Mr. Alfred Lyall, 
whose name I have already men- 
tioned. It has never been published 
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except in an Indian newspaper, and 
I cannot but think I am doing good 
service in thus introducing it to an 
audience in this country. The 
theme of the poem perhaps stands 
in need of a few prefatory words of 
explanation. 

The Pandaras, or to use the more 
commonly received Anglo-Indian 
pronunciation, Pindarees,* were the 
gangs of freebooters who infested 
North and Central India during 
the unsettled times between the 
overthrow of the Mahrattas and 
the full establishment of British 
supremas. ..They had no settled 
abodes, ahd kinds of castes and 
classes were received among them ; 
but their most conspicuous leader 
was a Mahomedan, by name 
Cheetoo. Their bands were broken 
up early in this century by British 
troops, and Cheetoo disappeared. 
An active search resulted in the 
discovery of a few bones in the den 
of a tiger, with some ornaments 
which were recognised as having 
belonged to the bandit chief. This 
tragical end is referred to in the 
last verse of the poem. Some of 
the minor Pindaree leaders were 
more lucky than their great chief- 
tain; Mr. Lyall has not used any 
poetic licence in describing his Old 
Pindaree as succeeding peacefully 
after his father’s death to the 
lands that father had acquired by 
his services to the Rohilla leader, 
Ameer Khan, This personage is 
historical. He was the first Nawab 
of Tonk, which dignity was granted 
him by Jaswant Rao Holkar in 
1806, and confirmed by the East 
India Company when they over- 
came that Mahratta Prince. The 
descendants of Ameer Khan are 
Nawabs of Tonk “Until the present 
day. As to Pindarees holding 
fiefs in British territory, the 
instances are numerous. I have 


* The poet takes the licence to pronounce the word Pindiréé, but in prose it is 


accented as I have spelt it. 
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myself been acquainted with one 
such family, who are known all 
over the district where they reside 
as the Pandira zemindars. 

The metre-of Mr. Lyall’s poem is 
rather rugged. It contrasts some- 
what sharply with the much more 
polished rhythm of the Rajput 
Chief of the Old School, which is 
the latest, as far as I know, of 
this author’s writings in verse. 
The Old Pindaree is, if I am not 
mistaken, his earliest work, and 
perhaps it is for this reason that 
he has never published it except 
anonymously in a per. I 
cannot but think he taken in 
this course. The “ Old Pindaree’”’ is, 
in my humble opinion, one of the 
most vigorous and graphic poems 
in the English language. I do 
not know whether Mr. Lyall inten- 
tionally made the language of the 
earlier part of it slightly rude 
and even comic. If it was an 
accident, it was a very lucky one. 
The querulous and slightly vulgar 
speech of the old freebooter, while 
he is grumbling at the exactions 
inflicted by the retinue of the 
Settlement Officer and the School 
Inspector, contrasts most happily 
with the os rotundum in which he 
delivers his youthful reminiscences. 
I venture to think that, except in 
the very highest classical poetry, 
there are few better passages than 
the closing lines beginning “ Praise 
to the Name Almighty.” 

But I must not detain you 
longer from the reading of the 
poem itself. 








THE OLD PINDAREE. 


Allah is great, my children, and kind to a 
slave like me, 


” 
The big sahib’s as gone from under 
the peepul tre 
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2 Telee, an oilman or chandler; many of them are money-lenders. 
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With his horde of hungry chuprassees,! 
and oily sons of the quill— 

I paid them the bribe they wanted, and 
Sheitan will settle my bill. 

It’s not that I care for money, or expect a 
dog to be clean, 

If I were lord of the ryots, they’d starve 
ere I grew lean— 

But I'd sooner be robbed by a tall man, 
who showed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo, with 
a peon! and badge at his heel. 

There goes my lord, the Feringhee, who 
talks so civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Jehannun, if I 
don’t quite understand— 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool, 
He has taken my old sword from me, and 
tells me to set up a school ; 
Set up a school in the village 
wishes are,’’ says he, 

‘*That you'll make the boys learn reg’ lar 
or you'll get a lesson from me’’— 

Well—Ram Lall the Telee? mocks me, and 
pounded my cow last rains— 

He’s got three greasy young urchins—I’ll 
see that they take pains. 

Then comes a Settlement Hakim’, to teach 
me to plough and weed— 

I sowed the cotton he gave me—but first I 
boiled the seed ; 

He likes us humble farmers, and speaks so 
gracious and wise, 

As he asks of our manners and customs— 
I tell him a parcel of lies. 

‘* Look,” says the school Feringhee, “* what 
a silly old man you be,” 

“You can’t read, write, nor cypher—and 
your grandsons do all all three. 

** They'll check the mahajun’s* figures, 
and reckon the tenant’s corn, 

** And read good books about London, and 
the world afore you were born.” 

Well—I may be old and foolish, for I’ve 
seventy years well told, 

And the Sahibs have governed me forty— 
so my heart and hands got cold. 

Good boys they are—my grandsons—I 
know, but they'll never be men 

Such as I was at twenty-five, when the 
sword“as king of the pen. 

Ah, I r a Deccanee charger, with the 
saddlémoth gold laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist— 


‘“and my 






3 Hakim, an officer ; always applied to those of high rank. Hakeem, with the second 
syllable long, is a physician ; both words come from the same Arabic root. 
4 Mahajun, a broker, money-lender, and produce dealer. 
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My son! He keeps a tatoo', and I grin 
to see him astride 

Jogging away to cutchery*, and swaying 
from side to side. 

My father was an Afghan, and came from 
Kandahar, 

He rode with Nuwab Ameer Khan in the 
old Mahratta war, 

From the Himalay to the Deccan, five 
hundred of one clan 

They asked no leave from king or chief, as 
they swept o’er Hindustan, 

My mother was a Brahminee, but held to 
my father well. 

She was saved from the sack of Juleysur, 
when a thousand Hindus fell— 

Her kindred died in the sally, so she fol- 
lowed where he went, 

And lived like a bold Pathanee® in the 
shade of a rider’s tent. 

It’s many a year gone by now, but yet I 
often dream 

Of a long dark march to the Jumna, and 
splashing across the stream ; 

The waning moon on the water, and the 
spears in the dim starlight, 

As I rode in front of my mother, and 
wondered at all the sight. 

But the British chased Ameer Khan, and 
the roving times must cease, 

My father got this village, and sowed 
his crops in peace— 

But I was young and hot of blood—it was 
no life for me, 

So I took to the hills of Malwa and became 
a Pindaree. 

Praise to the name Almighty! there is no 
God but one— 

Mahomed is his Prophet, and his will shall 
ever be done— 

Ye shall take no use for money, nor your 
faith for lucre sell, 

Ye shall make no terms with the infidel, 
but smite his soul to Hell. 

Tell me, ye men of Islam, who are living 
in slavish ease, 

Who wrangle before the Feringhee for a 
poor man’s last rnpees— 

Are ye better than were your fathers, who 
plundered with old Cheetoo, 

And squeezed the greedy traders. 
traders now squeeze you? 

Down there lives a mahajun—my father 
gave him a bill, 

I have paid the knave thrice over, and 
here I’m paying him still— 


Don’t 
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He shows me a long stamp paper, and 
must have my land—must he ? 

If I were twenty years younger he should 
get six feet by three. 

And if I were forty years younger, and my 
life before me to choose, 

I wouldn’t be lectured by Kafirs,* or 
swindled by fat Hindoos ; 

But I'd go to some far off country where 

Moosulmans still are men, 

Or take to the forest, like Cheetoo, and 
die in a tiger’s den. 

The poem I shall next read I 
have selected chiefly because of its 
great literary merit. Having said 
that, it is hardly necessary to add 
that I did not write it myself; but 
I offer this explanation by way of 
caution, because I do not positively 
know who the author was, and, 
though I have an opinion on the 
subject, I do not intend to disclose 
it. The composition is a bitter 
satire, or what the last century 
would have called a lampoon, on an 
official of high rank, whose name I 
also think it undesirable to reveal. 
Official jealousies are naturally a 
very salient feature of a life so 
largely immersed in official affairs 
as is that of most Anglo-Indians. 
So far, this poem is representative ; 
but, in justice to the body to which 
I belong, I think it right to say 
that among Anglo-Indians it is far 
easier to make warm friends than 
even lukewarm enemies. In twenty 
years of Indian experience this is 
the only bitter personal attack I 
have ever become aware of, though, 
as we shall see presently, there is 
plentyof innocently humorous satire. 


AN OFFICIAL EPITAPH. 
If in your life there had been aught to 
blind one 
With rays of light, or tears of yearning 
ruth 
In all your acts, one honourably kind one 
In all your words, one truth 


1 Tatoo, a small pony of the common country breed. 


2 Cutchery, the district court house. 


3 Pathani, an Afghan woman. 


The ‘‘ Old Pindari’s’’ son had evidently taken 
up the profession of an attorney or pleader. 


4 Kafirs—unbelievers, literally rebels; the name contradistinctive to Islam, which 


means submissive. 
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In all your story, one heroic feature, 
Untainted with the lust of praise or 
pelf ; 
Tn all your tortuous, complicated nature 
One chord untuned to self 


We might be sad to see a life of labour 
Thus wearing out in disappointed 
gloom ; 
And some commiserating thoughts might 
neighbour 
Your reputation’s tomb ! 


But when we think of what you might 
have been, 
The cares you might have soothed, the 
hearts kept warm, 
Then turn to your deep passion—for 
routine 
Your loyal love—of form 


Your faith in God—so bred of fear—so 
hollow, 
Your love of man—so circumscribed to 
one— 
We find a track to flee and not to follow, 
A mark to steer from and to shun ! 


Go! with your primly prostituted pen, 
Your smiles, your wiles, your calculated 
cants ; 
And take with you the scorn of honest 
men, 
The praise of sycophants. 


Farewell! (‘tis what no guest did at your 


board) 
A heart like yours would turn a heaven 
to hell ; 
Yet even you shall have one pitying 
word, 


So, if you can—Farewell ! 


Having now read to you what 
I believe to be the only extant 
specimen of an Anglo - Indian 
lampoon, I pass by an easy 
transition to a class of which there 
are many specimens—the Anglo- 
Indian Squib. 

Until the sovereignty of India 
passed to the Crown, the passion 
for titles and decorations did not 
develope itself in the proportions 
it has since assumed. Military 
men indeed were as fond of medals 
and ribbons as they are all over 
the world. But the Civil Services, 
and the non-military residents 
in India generally, had a very 
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philosophical disregard of these 


ornaments. Titles were very rare. 
Nearly all the great men of the 
Company’s service lived and died 
simple esquires. The practice 
of knighting the provincial Lieu- 
tenant Governors may be said 
to have been begun after the 
Mutiny. Sir John Lawrence was 
knighted before he became Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjab. Sir 
George Edmonstone, Sir Frederic 
Halliday, and Sir John Peter Grant 
were knighted after they retired 
from office. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, the first Lieutenant 
Governor who was knighted on 
accession to office was Sir William 
Muir in 1868. When the Order 
of the Star of India was in- 
stituted, public sentiment at first 
looked on it as slightly ridiculous. 
That sort of thing, it was thought, 
was very well for military men, 
who had always been used to re- 
wards that appealed rather to 
personal vanity than to more 
rational motives; it was all very 
well for natives, who are like big 
babies in their love of tinsel and 
raree show. But the somewhat 
stolid civilian would have infinitely 
preferred two or three steps of 
official promotion to all the medals 
in the Mint, and meantime was 
pertectly content to do his duty, 
perhaps in a somewhat dogged 
fashion, but still “untainted by 
the lust of praise or pelf.” Sir 
John Lawrence himself was a man 
very much of this temper; and his 
first issue of decorations of the 
Star of India was made by simple 
order in the Gazette. I do not 
know whether he was acting under 
inspiration from home when he 
decided to hold a great Investiture 
at Agra in the early winter of 
1866. However this may have 


been, he did so decide, and hence 
the Great Durbar, the subject of 
the effusion I am now going to 
read :— 
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THE AGRA DURBAR OF 1866. 


Sure the bold Pioneer ! 

Is an editor more dear 

To the public ear than the Telegraph or 
Star 

And no poet could refuse 

To call upon his muse 


And communicate the news of this great 
Durbar. 


The Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, 

Though expense is his abhorrence, 

Issued summonses and warrants for the 
Order of the Star ; 

And imvited to the station 

All the nobles of the nation 

To receive their decoration at his great 
Durbar.” 


Among others that were summoned 

Was the Honourable Drummond ;* 

And he started from the hills in his one- 
horse car 

But, by reason of his haste, 

He overdrove his baste, 

And broke his nose, poor fellow, on his way 
to the Durbar. 


There was also Cecil Beadon,* 

And Mr. Ashley Eden,°* 

’"Twas they drove the blue boys from 
green Bengal.® 

And Sir Donald. Macleod,’ 

Of whom the Sikhs are proud, 

Encamped in a rowtee® by the graveyard 
wall, 


To relate I'd be afraid 

How the tents were arrayed, 

All round the grand parade, where the 
army came. 

But Brigadier Mulcaster, 

The General Quartermaster, 

Saved us many a disaster by the arrange- 
ment of the same. 
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There were chiefs from Lahore, 

And the Raja of Jypore, 

His men wear red pegtops and bottle- 
green coats. 

And many a gallant captain, 

Most elegantly wrapt in 

A uniform you see on board the P. and O. 
boats.’ 


Then the big guns fired, 

And the troops perspired, 

And well they might be tired counter- 
marching on the plain. 

Before Maharajah Scindiah,'” 

And the Friend of India," 

The Tahsildar'? of Agra and Seymour 
Blane. 


But Mr. White, the tailor,’ 

On his great big Waler !® 

(Begorra ’tis swells them tailors are) 

Made the maidan tremble,'® 

Where the folks did assemble, 

In honour of the Viceroy and the great 
Durbar. 


*T was a great sensation 

At the Installation, 

And I’m told the conversation was in- 
structive and sublime. 

But the Hindostani tongue 

Must be learned when you’re young, 

More by token I was outside standing 
sentry all the time. 


I have not transcribed the whole 
of this effusion. I believe I have 
given you what was best worth 
hearing in it; but even that is not 
of any great value. My chief, in- 
deed my only, object in bringing 
it before you was to illustrate the 


! The Pioneer is the leading journal of North India. 
2 Durbar, Persian—a State Reception, Levee, &c. 
3 Hon. Edmund Drummond, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces from 


1863 to 1868. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
Rowtee, a small kind of tent. 


men. 
Maharajah of Gwalior. 
A well-known Calcutta paper. 
? The native taxgatherer. 


Now Sir Cecil Beadon ; he was then Lieutenant-Governor of Lower Bengal. 
Now Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
This allusion will be explained in connection with another poem. 


The diplomatic, or, as they are called in India, the political officers, wear a court 
dress which resembles a mongrel naval uniform. 


Nearly all these officers are military 


% One of the Viceroy’s military secretaries. 


A well-known character at Agra, 
5 Waler, an Australian horse. 
Maidan, a plain (Persian). 
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temper in which the Anglo-Indian 
received the first drops of the 
shower of decorations which has 
since descended so liberally. 

Being a squib, it was of course 
published anonymously; rumour 
ascribes it to two members of the 
Bengal Civil Service. Dramatically, 
the composition is supposed to be 
the work of an Irish private in one 
of the regiments on duty during 
the assembly. 

The next piece I have to offer 
you is also a squib. You will pro- 
bably think that the squib plays 
an unduly important part in Anglo- 
Indian literature, and above all in 
this paper. But you must recollect 
that the serious poetry is, for the 
most part, published in a perma- 
nent form; whereas this is a col- 
lection of ephemeral productions, 
which I venture to submit to your 
judgment, in the hope that they 
may not be wholly lost. As to the 
importance of the squib in Anglo- 
Indian literature, I may say that it 
in a measure takes the place of the 
political ballad, about which there 
is a proverb more trite than true ; 
or of the epigram, by which a 
certain despotism was once said to 
be tempered. Not that the Indian 
Government is really influenced by 
squibs, but the squib acts as a 
capital safety valve. In England 
people write to the Times ; in India 
to the Pioneer; but if the writer 
to the Pioneer can hitch his com- 
plaint into readable verse, he not 
only eases his mind, but acquires 
a sort of celebrity as well. I have 
never heard who wrote Our Present 
Financial Position; but I am 
tempted to ascribe it to Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan, B.C.S., on 
account of the reputation he has 
acquired as a writer of humorous 
verse. More of his work here- 
after. 
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OUR PRESENT FINANCIAL POSI- 
TION. 
*TWAs a voice that did ery from the clouds 
near the sky— 
Oh give heed to the newest edition 
Of what I must say on the curse of the 
day 
Our present most awful condition. 
We are going so fast to perdition, 
So close to complete abolition ; 
We shall be in Hong Kong before very 
long 
In our present financial position. 
You were told this before, but you thought 
to ignore 
The thing by a little attrition ; 
Some parings you made, and you smiled as 
you said 
Am I not a great statistician ? 


But this won’t improve our condition, 
Of the animal make no partition ; 
But go him entire, or we'll stick in the 
mire 
In our present financial position. 


Tis painful, no doubt, to kick a man out 
Who has reached, as he thinks, the 
fruition 
Of long years of toil on the far Indian 
soil, 
And now has got nought in rendition. 
But the simplest arithmetician 
Can’t fail to perceive the condition ; 
I tell you, you duffer, that some one must 
suffer 
For our present financial position. 
And first you'll agree that it needn’t be 
me, 
And I’m happy to say in addition 
That it needn’t be you, though your tullub* 
’tis true 
Is in a plethoric condition, 
But reserve for this great demolition, 
For total, complete abolition 
The poor and the small who must forfeit 
their all 
In our present financial position. 


Indeed for ourselves we could go on our 
shelves 
And feel but small loss of nutrition ; 
We’ve had such a long pull, and had such 
a strong pull, 
That nothing can touch our condition. 


But beware of the rash proposition 
Of the wild and the weak supposition, 
You will take this small hint, in the way 
that its meant 
In our present financial position. 


* Tullub—salary ; the word is Anglo-Indian patois rather than correct Hindostani. 
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My love for the State is uncommonly 
great ; 
To improve her disastrous condition 
I could give as oblation my nearest 
relation, 
And send my best friends to perdition 


And hold it the merest sedition 
If I grieved o’er their just demolition ; 
To save her dear pelf I’d give all but 
myself 
In our present financial position. 


And thus, my dear friends, we shall all 
gain our ends, 
And how pleasant to feel in addition 
That, happen what may, owr very good 
pay 
Will remain in its present condition ; 


For I am no mere rhetorician, 
But a regular ’cute statistician— 
The man, without doubt, who will find the 
way out 
Of our present financial position. 


I have now to introduce you to 
a poem whose chief literary merit 
is perhaps due to its being a 
parody. Like so many of the 
others, it appeared anonymously in 
a newspaper, and I have never 
been able to learn the author’s 
name. The author calls it the 
Rising Man of 1873; but, as 
ou will observe, the date has to 
e corrected in the poem itself, 
and for this and other reasons I 
prefer to call it the Indian Vicar 
of Bray. The song commemorates 
the Lieutenant-Governors of Lower 
Bengal from 1856 to 1874. Mr. 
Halliday (now Sir Frederick) was 
the first Lieutenant - Governor 
whose seat was at Calcutta. Up 
to Lord Dalhousie’s time the 
Governor - General of India was, 
ex officio, Governor of the Metro- 
politan Province; but the Viceregal 
duties then became so onerous that 
the provincial administration had 
to be deputed. Mr. Halliday was 
a very able and efficient ruler, but, 
unlike some other Governors, he 
had no fads in public life. His 
fad in private life was music, and 
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it used to be said that fiddling or 
piano playing was a sure passport 
to his favour. Sir Frederick Halli- 
day’s successor was John Peter 
Grant, who, as Sir John, became 
Governor of Jamaica in succession 
to the celebrated Eyre. The chief 
event of Mr. Grant’s administra- 
tion was the great Indigo dispute. 
The native growers of indigo com- 
plained that the English firms of 
contractors were guilty of extor- 
tionate practices. Mr. Grant and 
his secretary, who is now Sir 
Ashley Eden, took the part of the 
native cultivators or ryots: hence 
the allusion in this poem as well 
as in the Agra Durbar poem.* Sir 
John Grant’s successor was Cecil 
Beadon, who was knighted at the 
Durbar of 1866, whereof we have 
already heard. He went in for 
developing the breed of cattle, and 
encouraged shows of fat stock. 
He also enforced upon the younger 
civilians a close attention to the 
study of the vernacular patois, so 
that they should depend less on 
the Amlah or native clerks, who, 
besides their proper duties, acted 
as a sort of interpreters, turning 
the speech of the peasantry into 
polite language, and often making 
a witness in court say things he 
never meant. 

Sir Cecil Beadon was succeeded 
by Sir William Grey, and he by 
Sir George Campbell, in whose 
time it was found necessary to 
enforce rigorously the law against 
public lotteries. So the “ Rising 
Man” had actually to drown his 
dogs lest he should be suspected 
of any sort of sporting tastes. 
Sir George, as you know, is now 
in Parliament; and he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Richard Temple, 
whose private hobby is art, and 
who as a public man has had to 
manage no less than four famines 
in the six years since he became a 





* ’Twas they drove the blue boys (indigo planters), from green Bengal. 
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Provincial Governor. Sir Richard 
has recently, as is well known, re- 
tired from the Governorship of 
Bombay, and Sir Ashley Eden is 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; 
and this ends the roll. 


THE RISING MAN, 1873. 
(Arr, The Vicar of Bray.) 


When Halliday held merry sway, 
And fiddling was in fashion, 

My Straduarius I would play, 
For music was my passion ; 

Nor hushed my string till Grant was king, 
And indigo unquiet ; 

Then boldly rushed into the ring, 
The champion of the ryot; 

For this is law, that I'll maintain 
As ably as I can, sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 
I'll be the rising man, sir! 


When Beadon in the palace sat, 
I shifted my position, 

Collecting sheep and oxen fat 
To grace his exhibition ; 

And when he broke the amlah’s yoke, 
I felt the inspiration, 

And learned the brogue of every rogue 
Who filed an application. 
For this is law, &c. 


When Beadon’s day had passed away, 
And Grey assumed his station, 

With pen in hand I took my stand 
On—The Higher Education ; 

But now that lotteries are put down, 
I cut my friends who gamble, 

And rush my puppy-dogs to drown 
And win a smile from Campbell. 
For this is law, &c. 


In framing rules for primary schools, 
In rural exploration, 

My active mind shall seek and find 
Congenial occupation. 

Then George shall be my king till he 
Shall seek St. Stephen’s lobby ; 

When I shall feel an equal zeal 
For his successor’s hobby ! 
For this is law, &c. 


P.S.—1874. 


I hail (since Campbell must depart) 
Our British Bonapartist, 

And worship art with all my heart, 
Myself a humble artist ; 

For ever, as my fertile pen 
Some fresh report composes, 

I catch a while my master’s style, 
And tint the whole with roses. 
For this is law, &c. 
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My piercing eye can best desery 
That famine’s still impending ; 

And none but Dick through thin and thick 
Can steer us to its ending. 

Transactions nice in Burmah rice, 
Colossal cash advances, 

Must needs demand the subtle hand 
That guided our finances. 

And this I do, and will maintain 
As ably as I can, sir. 

For whatsoever king shall reign, 
I'll be the rising man, sir ! 


I have kept to the last, two 
poems, which [ consider by far the 
wittiest in my collection. They 
appeared anonymously, but the 
Indian world, with one consent, 
ascribes them to Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. The first I shall read is 
a parody on an old Scottish ballad, 
or at least the opening stanza is 
so; and the rest of the verses 
follow it in their form. It is 
called the Lament of the Settlement 
Officers. These officers are the 
superintendents of the re-valua- 
tion of land, which in the North- 
West Province, or Hindostan 
proper, takes place every thirty 
years. One of these periods of 
thirty years expired while Sir 
William Muir was Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West. Sir 
William had himself been a settle- 
ment officer thirty years earlier, 
and it was he who described the 
settlement officers as the “ picked 
men of a picked service.” The 
work of settlement is partly out- 
door, in the way of survey and in- 
spection, and partly desk work, 
consisting of drawing up reports. 
The out-door work is naturally 
limited in duration to the cold 
weather, or the months from No- 
vember to February inclusive. Sir 
William, in his indulgence for his 
“picked men,” thought that they 
might as well do their desk work 
in a cool climate, and so gave them 
permission to migrate to Nynee 
Tal, the hill station to which the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his staff 
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retreat annually when the hot 
winds and the steamy rains render 
the plain country only habitable by 
the unpicked. The rank and file of 
the service cannot have these in- 
dulgences—they must bear the 
burden and heat of the day, and 
take what they can get in the way 
of regular leave. But, although 
the settlement officers were sup- 
posed to be on duty at the hill 
station, it used now and then to be 
found that, instead of writing 
assessment reports, they were 
drilling with the volunteers, or 
boating, or shooting, or flirting, 
for which latter amusement Lady 
Muir’s garden parties and games 
of Badminton afforded ample 
scope. So when Sir William Muir 
retired, and Sir John Strachey 
reigned in his stead, a dire rumour 
went forth that the settlement 
staff was no longer to go to Nynee 
Tal. Mr. Macmillan, himself one 
of the picked men, took this 
method of expressing his sorrow. 
It may gratify you to know that 
Sir John Strachey never carried out 
the threat, if indeed he ever uttered 
it, which I doubt. I have only to add 
that Jwalakhet and Cheena are the 
names of localities near Nynee Tal. 


LAMENT OF THE SETTLEMENT 
OFFICERS. 
IN THE PLAINS AND LIKELY TO REMAIN 
THERE, 
Wo! Willie Muir our kynge is deid 
Wha led the land in love in lea ; 
Gane are our days of ale and brede, 
Of wine and wassail gamvmon and glee ; 
O! gentle hevin, grant remede 
And shield us frae the cauld Strachee. 
Our Willie dear, in swithering mood 
F vll aft we doubt he wrestled sair, 
Yet still to us a patron good 
Proclaimed our ends his ceaseless care ; 
Had we been e’en his kin in blood 
He could na weel hae loved us mair. 
Whate’er we penned, in many a screed, 
Much cry about a little woo’, 
He printed for the warld to read 
In beuks o’ yellow, benks o’ blue, 
And crowning proof of love indeed, 
Himself he read them, through and 
through ! 
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And if our eggs of settlement 
(As chanced at times through fortune’s 
spite), 
For all the years in hatching spent, 
Proved addled when they saw the light, 
He smiled on them with mild content 
As sweet and sound and flawless quite. 


From out the herd he did us raise, 
And, guiding still our favored feet, 

Far sundered from the rest our ways, 
And gave, by a division meet, 

To us the guerdon and the praise, 
To them the burden and the heat ; 


And therefore when, from dust and glare, 
His court did its departure take, 

And glad to summer haunt repair 
On Nynee’s hills, by Nynee’s lake, 

Us too he bid attend him there 
For our transcendent merits’ sake. 


Soon, heedless of assessment notes, 

Wi’ lichtsome hearts we flung them 

down, 

And sallied forth in soldiers’ coats 

To march wi’ martial show and soun,’ 
And rowed the lake in bonnie boats, 

And leapt and sprang at Badmintoune. 
With bullets’ ring in Jwalakhot 

Our rifles roused the echoes clear, 
On piny steeps, in gorges strait, 

We sought at dawn the mountain deer ; 
In Cheena’s dells at eve we sate, 

And whispered love in beauty’s ear. 
O sad, O dismal change! at last 

The common lot of ills to share, 
Erst deemed but nightmares of the past, 

And all the harder now to bear,— 
The breath of June’s sirocco blast, 

The weight of August’s sodden air. 
And that the altered doom we dree 

May lack no sting of jest and jeer, 
The Great Unpicked with ribald glee 

Triumphantly their crests uprear, 
And loud extol the cauld Strachee, 

And cavil at our Willie dear. 
But let them mock with cavils vain : 

We, sad of heart and like to greet, 
Will none the less in pious strain 

The chorus of his praise repeat. 
Where shall we see his like again 

Our Willie lost, our Willie sweet ! 


Tam now going to read the last 
poem with which I shall trouble 
you. The effusion speaks for itself, 
and needs only a very few words 
of explanation. The hard words 
are all proper names, except amlah 
and wallah. Amla, you know, is 
the native clerk of court. Wallah 
is short for competition wallah, a 
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term of endearment invented by 
Haileybury men twenty-five years 
ago by their colleagues of the new 
school. The particular wallah here 
mentioned is William Hunter, 
LL.D., the head of the Indian 
Statistical Department. Among 
his very miscellaneous duties this 
gentleman once found himself 
called on to invent a system of 
spelling Indian names in English ; 
and he proposed some innovations 
which were at once scientifically 
incorrect and practically very un- 
couth, such as Cawnpur for Cawn- 
pore. Strictly speaking, this word 
should be Kanhpur; but the 
common spelling is good enough 
for ordinary folks, and Cawnpur is 
simply a useless compromise. The 
theme of this poem is the name of 
an Indian gentleman who was 
appointed to the Civil Service in 
1872. I daresay the name will not 
appear quainter to you than most 
Indian names do; but in India we 
thought it the very oddest even of 
native names, and Mr. Macmillan, 
as you will see, makes fun of it in 
the most rollicking fashion : 


A RHAPSODY. 
There is a sound that haunts my ear, 

That holds me with a spell of power, 
From sunset to the day-dawn clear, 

From dawn until the sunset hour : 
’Tis not the blast’s autumnal roar, 

’*Tis not the sound of waters falling, 
’Tis no sweet music loved of yore, 

Lost echoes of the past recalling : 
*Tis not the strain that thrills the air 

At midnight, when the bulbul sings ; 
’Tis not the name of damsel fair ; 

’Tis not—a thousand other things. 
In short ’tis what you ne’er can guess : 
Know then, it’s nothing more nor less 
Than what seven syllables express, 
The name of that late-passed C. S. 

Anundorum Borooah, 


When Haileybury’s hall of fame 

Fell, scoffed at as an old-world sham, 
And India’s service first became 

The meed of merit—and of cram, 
We looked in course of time to see 
Muir, Lawrence, ranked with Chatterjee, 
And Plowdens alternate with Dutts, 
And Ghoses elbow Elliotts ; 
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But vengeful Heaven strike me dumb, 
If e’er we thought of name so “‘ rum.” 
As this of thine, Anundorum 
Anundorum Borooah. 
At morn when I to court repair, 
Where day by day on judgment chair, 
By dint of many a wild surmise, 
I strive to strike a balance fair 
Between contending sets of lies,— 
That eerie name pursues me there, 
Mocked by all sounds that round me rise, 
Droned in the Amlah’s monotone, 
Blent with each tax appellant’s moan, 
And buzzing with the buzzing flies! 
My very goose-quill, seized with craze, 
Half automatically traces 
Anundorum all kinds of ways, 
Borooah in all sorts of places ; 
Like Dickens’s immortal Toots, 
A forger innocent of blame, 
I try how large, how small hand suits 
The letters of that wondrous name, 
How flourished capitals become 
The signature Anundorum 
Anundorum Borooah. 
By night when, swinging o’er my bed, 
The punkah fans my weary head, 
Still to the tune Anundorum 
The waving fringes go and come ; 
And when the coolie drops the rope 
And I about my chamber grope, 
Irate but mute, 
For brush or boot, 
Or fragments of carbolic soap, 
Or volumes of fat Law Digest, 
As missiles to disturb his rest, 
Then seem, as if by fiends possest, 
Mosquitoes with infernal hum 
To iterate Anundorum 
Anundorum Borooah. 
I sleep—that name becomes the theme 
Of many a changed and troublous dream ; 
Full oft in fitful slumber tost 
I see a battle won and lost ; 
I hear Borooah’s dread cognomen 
Sound fear and death to flying foemen. 
Anon returns the conquering host, 
While thunders every thundering drum, 
Anundorum ! Anundorum ! 
As home they march in victor state, 
A band of maidens young and gay 
Comes tripping from the city gate, 
And some with roses strew the way. 
Some wave green palms in air, and 
some 
On Intes of sounding amber thrum 
The praises of Anundorum 
Anundorum Borooah. 


Tis past—my dream is changed—and now 
There seems beside my couch to stand, 
With earnest eyes and thoughtful brow, 
A Wallah, son of Scotia’s land— 
No Philistine, a child of light ; 
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While such as he win India’s praise, 
Still Scotland, as in ancient days, 
May glory in her Wallah’s might ! 

Who is it but that smart young man, 

In lore of languages excelling, 
Of late with a new-fangled plan 

Let loose to teach all India spelling ? 
Him do I greet with clamorous glee, 
O mighty Hunter, LL.D. 
Let Oude be spelt as heretofore, 
And Cawnpur still be writ Cawnpore, 
For I have work more meet for thee— 
The hour is come, and thou the man, 
Who can’st, although none other can, 
Resolve this tough conunderum, 
How shall we spell Anundorum 

Anundorum Borooah. 


In shades of visionary mist, 
With look that’s somewhat posed and 
glum, 
He sinks, the etymologist, 
Muttering Anundorum. 
But hist! what second shape doth rise ? 
What prescient tremor thrills my 
breast ? 
Oh joy ! beyond expression blest 
Borooah’s self I recognise ; 
He smiles upon me, calls me pal, 
That peerless name’s original, 
In mould corporeal confest ; 
He deigns with me to talk and jest, 
To chaff, drink pegs, and all the rest, 
As man does with his brother men; 
Laughs when I ask what M or N 
(As asks the prayer-book catechist) 
That name bestowed, most barbarous 
E’er blazoned in a Civil List ? 
Grown fearless, I address him thus : 
You know, my Nundy, tattlers say 
That ere you passed the other day 
You played a horoscopic hoax 
On our good easy English folks, 
By dropping out an awkward year 
In counting up your age’s sum. 
(The evil-speaking Pioneer 
Thus libelleth Anundorum.) 
The Nundy lists with pricked-up ear, 
And eyes me with an artful leer, 
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Then parting one hand’s finger tips, 

He puts unto his nose the thumb, 
And drops from scarcely opening lips 

One syllable of meaning—mum ! 

This said, he vanishes, and I 

Awake and desolately cry : 

Where hast thou fled, my friend, my 

chum, 

Anundorum! Anundorum! 

Anundorum Borooah ! 

Thus night by night, thus day by day, 
That jarring name assails my peace ; 

No charm will drive the pest away 
In vain I struggle for release : 

The victim of a new disease 
To wit, Borooah on the brain 

I feel that, not by slow degrees, 

I grow beyond all hope insane. 

Soon, soon will dawn my day of doom, 
When intellect’s remaining spark 
Shall fail and leave me in the dark 

To sink into an early tomb. 

The friends I leave behind to weep 

Will raise a tablet (chaste though cheap) 

To mark their grief, at moderate cost 

For one so young, so early lost ; 

And graven on the marble cold— 

Here rests, by trouble vexed no more, 

The bard of Sabsechotapore. 

He lived beloved, he died demented, 
Killed by a name of sound more wild 
Than e’er was for a fork-tailed child 

In Pandemonium invented. 

Time was he trolled a merry note, 

Now death has stilled his tuneful throat, 
Has bid his lyric lips be dumb ; 

Woe was the day that weird sound smote 
On his astounded tympanum ! 

Then, traveller, pause, let fall a tear, 

And, shuddering, read recorded here, 

The name of doom, the name of fear. 
Anundorum, Anundorum, 

The king of sounds, uncouth and queer— 

Of all that can revolt the ear, 

Cacophonous compendium 

Anundorum Borooah 

Anundorum, Anundorum— 

Anundorum Borooah, 
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My nephew gave a flaming account 
at home of our visit to the Gardens. 
* And oh, Mama, he said,” there 
was a little old man with a grey 
beard that knew Uncle Frank, and 
he did talk such nonsense—he said 
we had all been monkeys once. 
And Uncle Frank looked so quiet 
and good that I expected him 
every moment to say something 
dreadful. But he didn’t. But I 
know what you thought, Uncle—I 
am sure I do.” 

“ And what was that?” 
quired. 

**¢ Speak for yourself,’ you would 
have said, only you thought it 
would be too cruel—I am sure that 
was what I thought, at all events. 
But you touched him up, Uncle— 
he went off as if he had been shot.” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “he 
went off with the honours of war. 
There is a letter from him by this 
very morning’s post.” 

“Pray read us the letter,” said 
my sister-in-law. 

“My dear Mr. Frank Vernon,” I 
read, “I trust that there did not 
seem anything abrupt in my leav- 
ing you yesterday when I did. I 
would have waited any reasonable 
time for a reply, if you had had 
any chance of making one, to truths 
which are so well established as are 
those demonstated by Darwin and 
Haeckel—as is proved by the gene- 
ral conseat of educated Europe. 
But I was surprised to find how 
far I had outstayed my regular 
hour, and I was alarmed at the 
idea that I might be too late for 
lunch, My wretched state of 


I in- 
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health obliges me to do every- 
thing by rule. If my residence 
were not so far from Mr. ‘aoe 
should express the great pleasure 
which it would give me to see you, 
if you should happen to be in the 
neighbourhood. Meanwhile _be- 
lieve me to remain yours truly—S. 
Pearce.” 

*“* He certainly does not take the 
same view of the debate that Regi- 
nald does,” said my sister-in-law. 
“You will never refuse the challenge 
to beard him in his den, Frank!” 

I thought a call would not be out 
of place. Dr. Pearce had a good 
library, and used, at all events in 
earlier days, never to be at rest till 
he had the last new work on any 
subject that was a hobby—includ- 
ing, indeed, physic as well as physi- 
ology. I went to call, therefore, 
tolerably early, and found him at 
home, and he was accompanied by 
a man I had not seen before, a Mr. 
Floss, who had become, as I after- 
wards learned, very intimate, and a 
frequent guest. 

Dr. Pearce repeated the apology 
of his note for leaving me so com- 
pletely terrass’, as he admitted that 
he had done. “ But I like to be 
sure where Iam,” said he. “ When 
you see where the current of 
thought tends, you cannot do wrong 
to go with it. I don’t wish to be 
like Sindbad the Sailor with the 
Old Man of the Sea on my back.” 

“No,” said I, “that must have 
been a very humiliating position.” 

“Then get out of it, my good 
friend,” said Dr. Pearce. ‘‘ Here’s 
Mr. Floss, who has just been telling 
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me that the ‘Origin of Species’ is 
translated into Icelandic.” 

“Just heard it from Murray,” 
put in Mr. Floss, magnificently. 

“ Well,” said I, “I hope that the 
Icelanders will be the better for it. 
But I don’t see that it would 
affect my opinion in any way.” 

“ Not affect your opinion!” said 
Dr. Pearce, with a stare. “ Why, 
what can carry conviction to the 
mind—even to the most obstinate 
mind—but the voice of the great 
majority, the common consent of 
mankind ?” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Floss, “ it is 
a profound truth that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” 

“T wish I could read Icelandic,” 
said I; “I have an idea that there 
are some very quaint things in the 
language—don’t they call them 
Sagas?” 

“ Mere puerilities,’ observed Mr. 
Floss, as if he had all the Icelandic 
literature at his fingers’ ends. 

“ But very quaint stories of the 
Iceland witches.” 

“T have not time to bestow on 
that species of rubbish,” said Dr. 
Pearce. 

“ Well,” said I, “as to rubbish, 
I don’t know. I have understood 
that the belief in witchcraft lingers 
in those regions yet.” 

“Possibly,” said Dr. Pearce ; 
“they have a long dark winter.” 

“Then you do not think there is 
any foundation for the belief in 
witchcraft ?”’ 

“My dear Vernon,” returned 
Dr. Pearce, “ will you forgive the 
remark that, for a man not alto- 
gether without education, you 
appear to me at times to take up 
the most inconceivable whims? 
With our present state of scientific 
information, these degrading super- 
stitions would be objects of horror 
if they were not so supremely con- 
temptible.” 

“ Below contempt,” echoed Mr. 
Floss. 
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“ And yet, little more than two 
hundred years ago,” said IL, the 
voice of the great majority, the 
common consent of mankind, 
would have dealt rather sharply— 
in fact, did so—with the obsti- 
nate mind that permitted itself 
any doubt as to the diabolical 
energy of witchcraft.” 

* But we know better now,” 
explained Mr. Floss. 

“Perhaps so,” said I. “ But 
in King James’s time there was 
no appeal made to the verdict 
of a future age, more or less 
enlightened. Opinion was much 
more unanimous then, as to this 
very evil of witchcraft, than it is 
now in acceptance of the views of 
Mr. Darwin. You say that that 
common consent was wrong. How 
can you argue anything from 
partial consent now? ” 

“What do you say to that, 
Floss?” asked Dr. Pearce rather 
grumpily. 

“It is easy to reply to that,” 
said Mr. Floss, “quite easy. By 
the bye, Dr. Pearce, you look 
fatigued. Let me pour you out a 
glass of your tonic.” 

“T don’t mind, if you do,” 
replied the doctor.” I—I am 
sometimes a little put out when 
people make up their minds to 
look at things the wrong way. 
Vernon, a glass won’t hurt you.” 

Mr. Floss, who was evidently 
quite at home, had produced one 
or two glasses from a cupboard, 
which seemed to open quite un- 
expectedly in the bookcase. He 
poured some dark-looking fluid 
into what looked to me very like 
sherry. Filling two glasses, he 
looked at me as he held the de- 
canter suspended over the third. 

“ Forme? No, thank you,” said 
ZL 

“You had better. No? Then 
you don’t know what is good for 
you,” said Mr. Floss, emptying 
his glass, which was very full, 
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and replenishing it with great 
rapidity. 

“That,” said I, “is no doubt 
intended as an aid to support the 
fittest in the battle of life.” 

“Ah!” said Dr. Pearce, who 
followed the example of his friend, 
“‘there is another of the magnifi- 
cent discoveries of Mr. Darwin. Our 
whole view of the organic king- 
doms is changed by that splendid 
truth. Combined with inherent 
variability of species, which is a 
truth inductively arrived at, the 
deductive action of the law of 
survival explains the entire course 
of what you call nature.” 

“T think that subject has been 
brought forward lately in a some- 
what. practical form,” said I. 
“Has not the falling off in the 
breed of grouse been attributed 
to the destruction of the birds of 
prey? 

“ Yes, it has,” said Dr. Pearce, 
and by no less conclusive an autho- 


rity than Frank Buckland. The 


raptorial birds, naturally preying 


upon the weakest of the raso- 
rial broods, leave the stronger 
and sturdier birds to continue 
the race. Remove the raptorial 
birds, and the sickly grouse breed 
as fast as the strong ones, and so 
the race degenerates.” 

“Then one species aids another, 
or the reverse, in fighting the 
battle of life? ’”’ said I. 

“Tndubitably,” returned the 
doctor ; “the interdependence of 
species, not in the animal king- 
dom alone, but as between the 
animal and vegetable tribes, is most 
close and intimate. The whole 
face of the world is modified by it.” 

* As in the case of the influence 
of the cat on the growth of clover, 
through the good offices of the 
field mouse and the humble bee, 
if I remember rightly,” said I. 

“Precisely so,” assented Dr. 
Pearce. “ Now let me ask what un- 
expected chain of sequences could 
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be thought to associate the mousing 
habits of the cat with the growth 
of one species of vetch rather than 
another? And yet nothing can be 
more clear, no discovery more 
elegant.” 

“T quite think so,” I agreed; 
it has always struck me as one of 
the happiest inspirations of a born 
naturalist.” 

“ Now you talk like a sensible— 
like yourself,” said the doctor. 
“ And so it is with all the rest of 
his discoveries.” 

“Yes,” said I, “if you distin- 
guish between his inductions from 
observed facts, and that part of 
his theory which is not inductive.” 

“ Well, said the doctor. 
“But I hardly know where you 
mean to make the exceptions.” 

* Not to the observations,” said 
I. “As far as I am able to judge, 
Mr. Darwin’s observations are 
always of great interest, and often 
of great value and beauty. Where 
I stop is, that they seem to me 
either to be irrelevant to his 
theories, or actually inconsistent 
with them.” 

“ Paradox, paradox, paradox!” 
said the Doctor, rather grimly. 

“Mr Vernon deals much in that 
figure of rhetoric,’ added Mr. 
Floss. 

“Of course it may be my 
stupidity,” said I; “but you would 
not have me say I am convinced 
until Tam?” 

“Of course not,’ said Dr. 
Pearce. “ But why are you not 
convinced, like everybody else?” 

“JT am not a credulous person,” 
said Mr. Floss, “and I hate any- 
thing like compliments and flowery 
speeches, and soon. In fact, I see 
bigger faults in my friends than 
in anyone else. Sincere regard is 
a sort of microscope for faults. 
Perhaps I am often rude; but I 
must say that the lucid way in 
which my friend Pearce puts the 
most difficult subject is such that 
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I cannot but wish his audience 
was always a very large one.” 

I did not think it necessary to 
enter into that view of the case. 
Dr. Pearce affected to frown—with 
an impatient ‘ Pshaw!’—but I 
could see that the subtle venom of 
the flatterer had infected him. 
“ The first point that strikes me as 
a hiatus,” said I, “is this: Mr. 
Darwin gives numerous observa- 
tions as to the variability of 
pigeons. I kept pigeons as a boy, 
and therefore I read all these 
observations with great interest, 
though not many of them were new 
to me.” 

“Just what I should have ex- 
pected,” chimed in the Doctor. 

* Now there is one point, which 
is not overlooked by Mr. Darwin, 
but to which I question whether 
he gives the importance it de- 
serves.” 

* And what may that be? 

“The extreme care that is neces- 
sary in order to maintain purity of 
breed. If you have two or three 
kinds of pigeons in the same house 
—I had a good large pigeon house 
—it is almost impossible to keep 
them from mis-matching. The 
birds seem to have a perverse pre- 
ference. for mates different from 
themselves.” 

* Sexual 
Mr. Floss. 

“Such a preference they cer- 
tainly have, whether perverse or 
otherwise,” I continued. “Now, 
here we have a case in which the 
extreme care of the breeder is con- 
stantly directed to the maintenance 
of an artificial matrimony, apart 
from, or in opposition to, the 
apparent instincts of the birds. 
Leave a dove-cote, with three or 
four different breeds of pigeons in 
it, to itself for a few months—you 
will hardly find a well-matched 
pair left. Leave it alone for a 
year or two—you will have a stock 
of mongrels. You will not have 
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selection,’ explained 
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a well-bred bird 
you.” 

“ Which shows variability,” said 
Mr. Floss. 

“Yes; but shows it in exactly 
the inverse way from that de- 
manded by the theory of natural 
selection. Under the care of man, 
what we will call, if you like, new 
species are produced. By the 
same constant care they are kept 
up, although all the fancy birds 
are bad breeders. Sometimes you 
have to put their eggs under 
common runts, because they are 
good nurses. Well, then, the 
extreme care and definite purpose 
of man developes these striking 
varieties, which revert to the 
original wild stock, or something 
like it, the moment that care is 
withdrawn. And yet it is to these 
humanly constrained varieties that 
we are taught to look as the 
example and proof of the forma- 
tion of new types by natural se- 
lection. Artificial selection pro- 
duces a type which nature, if let 
alone,at once destroys. That seems 
to me to be exactly the opposite to 
what is asserted by the advocates 
of natural selection to take place.” 

“Tam not fond of pigeons my- 
self,” said Dr. Pearce, “nor 
familiar with the habits of the 
birds. If it is as you say, I have 
no doubt Mr Darwin is fully aware 
of the fact, and that it is im exact 
harmony with his view. Shouldn’t 
you say so, Floss? ” 

“Quite in harmony with his 
views,” assented Mr Floss: “in 
fact, remarkably so. Look at it 
this way: The great agent of 
variation is natural _ selection. 
Well, sometimes this fails, or don’t 
seem to act. Then we revert to 
sexual selection. Thus nothing is 
unaccounted for, and everything is 
demonstrated.” 

“On one principle only, it seems 
to me,” said I, for I could hardly 
speak very civilly to Mr. Floss, 
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from a strong suspicion of the 
nature of his designs on the 
Doctor. 

* And that is?” 

* That is, the principle of tossing 
up, with the ery, ‘Heads I win, 
tails you lose.’ Something is 
found useful—or presumed to be 
useful—to an animal. ‘ Self- 
developed by natural selection,’ 
you say. Something is found use- 
less, or even injurious to the 
animal; ‘Self-developed by sexual 
selection, you say. Anyone may 
say so; but it might be more true 
to say, ‘produced no one knows 
how.’ ” 

“But you see there is an alter- 
native,” said Mr. Floss. 

“ An alternative is all very well 
in its place,” said I. “ You may 
ask me if I will take beef or mutton, 
and I may choose. But this is 
quite another matter. You say you 
prove the existence of a cause by 
its effect. When I say that effect 
cannot arise from this cause, you 
say, then it arises from another 
cause, which does as well. I don’t 
call that argument. 

“ What do you call it?” asked 
Dr. Pearce, somewhat wearily. 

I remembered how apt my old 
friend was to make a sort of 
personal question of differenée of 
opinion. “I don’t want to seem 
to lay down the law,” said I, 
“especially on a subject which 
is more familiar to you than to 
me. But you will admit that Mr. 
Darwin’s theories are one thing, 
and the arguments by which he 
supports them another. That a 
certain kind of development has 
prevailed on our planet, as far 
back as geology gives us an index, 
there can be no doubt. That 
higher forms of life have come on 
the stage later, is the general rule. 
But even this has to be taken with 
some exception. As, for example, 
there were formerly much more 
highly developed reptiles than are 
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now known, or believed, to exist. 
T am right so far, am I not?” 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Pearce ; “ so 
far I go with you. And not reptiles 
ouly, but some of the lower forms of 
life—the mollusca, for example— 
seem to have had their periods 
of growth, maturity, and decay. 
But from group to group there has 
been progress.” 

“So I take it,” said I. “ And 
further is it not the case that the 
advance, whether from species to 
species, or from group to group, is, 
so to speak, parallel with the pro- 
gress of the individual, from the 
egg to the bird, or from the 
grub to the butterfly?” 

“ That is quite the Darwinian 
idea,” said the doctor ; “ you can- 
not put it better.” 

“Then,” said I, “where I part 
company, is not so much when Dar- 
win confuses, as it seems to me he 
does confuse, similarity with iden- 
tity, as when he comes to a sharp 
stop and says, ‘ by means of natura! 
selection.’ I maintain, not only 
that nothing in. the shape of a 
logical argument- has ever yet 
been adduced in favour of the 
existence of any such principle 
as natural selection, but that, if 
such a principle existed, its effect 
would be in diametrically the op- 
posite direction from that imagined 
by the Darwinians.” 

“Well, “replied Pearce, “as you 
have so far a clear view of the 
state of the case, I can only hope 
that you will come to see the truth 
of this law also.” 

“ But, said I, how can I get 
over the palpable contradictions 
which it involves ? You have to 
account for the production of a 
permanent variety. You give the 
example of the pigeons, with which 
birds, the moment they are 
left to nature, a variety, which 
otherwise you might call per- 
manent, disappears. It seems to 
me that all the instinct of animal 
34 
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life—to some extent in man, as well 
as in all the creatures with which we 
are familiar, goes directly to break 
down special varieties, and to 
generalise forms, as far as possible, 
instead of specialising them.” 

“There is survival in the battle 
of life,” put in Mr. Floss. “ Sur- 
vival of the fittest—nothing can 
shake that. The fittest do sur- 
vive.” 

“Do they?” said I. “Iam not 
so sure of that. It was not the 
opinion of the Greek philosophers. 
They said: ‘Whom the gods love 
die young.’ ” 

Dr. Pearce gave a deep sigh. 
“ Darwin or no Darwin,” said he, 
“there is great truth in that. At 
least, I mean, of course, that it 
seems to be always those who can 
be least spared who are first 
taken.” 

“Yes,” said I, “how often we 
see the flower of the family first 
cropped—the hope of the family, 
or the hope of more than the 
family, first laid low — the best 
man first expended—while the 
idler, the mischief-maker, or the 
parasite seems to enjoy an immu- 
nity, not only from the fear, but 
from the shafts, of Death.” 

Mr. Floss kept his countenance 
fixed, but he could not help turning 
a thought more sallow than usual. 

“No doubt that is one reason 
why we have not advanced more as 
a race,” explained Dr. Pearce. 
“So you see it fits in that way.” 

“Take another instance, then,” 
said I. “ We spoke of the inter- 
dependence of the plant and the 
animal. Did you ever watch 
animals grazing?” 

“ Not with any special attention,” 
replied the doctor. 

“T have, often and often. 
When food is scarce and con- 
sumers numerous, of course they 
sweep away all before them, like 
locusts. But watch a cow ora 
horse in abundant pasture. See 
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how he picks out the finest plants 
within his reach, and leaves the poor 
and starved ones to run to seed. 
As far as the influence of the 
animal world on the vegetable world 
can be distinctly traced, it seems to 
me to tend directly to the destruc- 
tion of the finest plants, leaving 
the inferior specimens to keep up 
the species. This is the survival 
of the unfittest— just what you 
admitted to be the case with our- 
selves; and, though a pike, when 
hungry, snaps at a wounded fish, or 
a hawk may bear off a lame bird, 
yet give birds or beasts of prey 
their free choice and they will 
select the finest victims. So, again 
—survival of the unfittest.” 

“There are different sorts of fit- 
ness,” put in Mr. Floss, in whose 
mind the word parasite had pro- 
duced an internal conflagration. 
* You may see the man who is an 
honour to his species suffering 
cruelly from nervous debility, 
while another man, whose skin is 
so thick that he rejoices in tramp- 
ling on other people’s toes, goes on 
his way with the vigour of a rhino- 
ceros.”” 

“T should strongly suspect that 
the man who was an honour to his 
species had been injudicious in his 
selection of an adviser,” said I. 
“As to the rhinoceros, his skin is 
no doubt a protection to him, even 
from the bite of the mosquito. But 
does he trample on other people’s 
toes?” 

How far my old friend read 
between the lines of this dialogue 
I could not quite make out. I 
fancied that he was half annoyed, 
half amused, that Mr. Floss, in 
putting out his claws, failed to 
give a good scratch. “ Well,” 
said he, “ Vernon, frankly I must 
go so far with you as to admit that 
survival of the fittest can never be 
more than a hypothesis. All that 
can be said to be proved is the 
survival of the fit—that is, in fact, 
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the survival of the survivors. And 
it is only too true that there 
is some mysterious law, according 
to which those we should think 
most likely—-or most desirable—to 
live are often the first todie. That 
notion of the animals picking out 
the choicest herbage is curiously 
parallel with what is a common- 
place of the old moralists. But 
you see that we may have our own 
opinions on that matter—in fact 
they can be nothing but opinions. 
No means of certitude exist. But, 
what is claimed for the doctrine of 
development is that it is certain— 
an induction from observation—so 
your opinion or my opinion does 
not affect it.” 

“T am content with that as far 
as it affects my own views,” said I. 
“T am as anxious as you are to get 
on sound ground—to substitute 
definite knowledge for mere opinion 
in everything. I believe that we 
are tending towards that substitu- 
tion, and my belief is that the real 
happiness of mankind is essentially 
concerned in the change. We 
both believe in development. But 
all that I say is, that self-develop- 
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ment of species by natural selec- 
tion is as yet unestablished. Fur- 
ther, that, as far as any argument 
can be derived from observed facts, 
such argument is directly opposed 
to the hypothesis.” 

*“ Yes, well,” replied Dr. Pearce ; 
“you see that is your view. I 
don’t feel my head strong enough 
for controversy just now. As I 
said before, Darwin has just been 
translated into Icelandic. You 
cannot get over that. Yes, yes! 
Let me recommend you to read 
more—to study Darwin—Darwin 
and Haeckel—and you will come 
to see things in the right light.” 

“T hope I shall,” said I. “I 
wish we were starting for a walk 
through Switzerland, and I think 
you would find yourself quite your 
old self again in a fortnight.” 

“A walk through Switzerland ? 
What would Dr. Granby say to 
that?” quoth Mr Floss, with an 
alarmed air, as I rose to go. 
“Too late, too late, Vernon!” said 
Dr. Pearce. But he gave me his 
hand more warmly than when I 
entered the room—“ Eheu fugaces, 
Posthume, Posthume !’’ 
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TOO RED A DAWN. 


By Maset Coxutns, Author of “An Innocent Sinner,’ “In this 
World,” “Our Bohemia,” &c. 


(Continued from page 445.) 


Cuaprer VII. 
Merry’s home life was not an idle 
one. Perhaps afternoon visitors, 
who found her frequently with an 
unopened book in her lap buried 
in reverie before her favourite pic- 
ture, might have thought it was. 
But she had a great many cares, 
which, because they were charm- 
ing, were none the less anxious. 
All the more beautiful and valu- 
able of the objects of art which 
were so largely collected in the 
Hamertons’ rooms were her par- 
ticular charge. She it was who 
dusted, arranged, and was respon- 
sible for them. Nothing else 
could have made her so familiar 
with them, and by giving her this 
business her parents gave her also 
the most complete of artistic educa- 
tions that it was in their power to 
give. No wandering through wide 
galleries, following the guidance of 
an unaccustomed eyesight, and 
simply wishing to please it, can 
equal a daily familiarity with a 
thoroughly good, even if com- 
paratively small, collection. Not 
only did Merry know all about the 
many specimens of different schools 
of art and artistic workmanship 
which Mr. Hamerton possessed— 
this knowledge she might have 
obtained by an effort of memory— 
but her eyesight and even her 
touch was capable of intelligent 
discrimination, in consequence of 
this constant contact. She was 


really a delightful companion in a 
gallery of art; and how rare a 
characteristic this is everybody 
knows. Mr. Hamerton’s one re- 
solve about her education had been 
that she should understand every 
step she took, in whatever branch 
she chose to study. But she was 
not very studious; she had no 
passion for books. In her reading 
she followed the same love of 
colour and richness which always 
guided her; and her literature— 
the literature which had become 
her own, and was part of her life 
—consisted of but very few 
authors. She had never really 
reached to the thought-life which 
lifts us out of sensations; she 
appreciated sensations so intensely 
that her life was full—made rich 
by them. With most persons the 
education of the senses has been so 
completely neglected that they 
only catch a faint suspicion, late in 
life, of what the glories of their 
youth should have been. For early 
youth is the time when all the 
senses are impatient to be used, 
and when their development is full 
of an intoxicating delight which is 
lacking in late years. Who cannot 
look back upon a blind enthusiasm 
of his youth for some art unap- 
proachable and grand? but how 
much less grand than if it had been 
more approachable, and the excit- 
able young soul, by a_ real 
knowledge of rudiments, had been 
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able to grasp some idea of the 
great mysteries. Merry’s love of the 
beautiful had been deepened into 
awe and reverence by an acquaint- 
ance with the different channels 
through which it makes itself mani- 
fest; it was no light thing to her, 
but a great reality. And all un- 
schooled as she was in the bitter 
experiences of life, which teach 
self-control and patience, her in- 
stinctive sense of the ideal perfec- 
tion made her gentle and tender. 
But Mrs. Hamerton observed with 
a new alarm that the unalloyed 
happiness of the morning of her 
child’s life, which with each phase 
seemed more golden and rich, was 
producing a certain self-absorption. 
Individual happiness is the fixed 
ambition of the new-created being. 
He looks to find it at his feet; 
and then, if it is not there, expects 
it when he is full grown and inde- 
pendent. Merry had found it at 
her feet, and had learned to regard 
it as her right. And, indeed, it 
would seem that, if any creature on 
this earth merited pure happiness, 
it must be Merry Hamerton. She 
had never offended against any law 
of life, or any instinct of nature. 
Her sole error—and how sweet a 
one !—was the conviction that love 
ruled the world, and that she 
might freely live within his 
dominions. She had met with no 
curb—no check. She fancied her- 
self queen of a little heaven of her 
own. And so, it seemed, she was. 
lier home was so perfect that it 
put no restraint upon her new love ; 
ler lover was at her side each day, 
and by his presence made her 
heaven. 

She grew dreamy, rapt, silently 
limpassioned. 

Que afternoon she came, singing 
a low song of happiness, into the 
drawing-room. Mr. Hamerton was 
standing by a window holding 
something in his hand; there was 
a frown of annoyance on his brow. 
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She saw it—her spontaneous song 
ceased—she flew like a bird to his 
side. Her sudden, swift movement 
was strangely deceptive. It —s 
did not appear as if she walked. 
A rustle, and she was by your 
side. 

She put her arm up over Gerald’s 
broad shoulder with a clinging 
action all her own, and a touch so 
light it could scarce be felt. 

“Papa!” she exclaimed, “ what 
can be the matter? Why do 
you knit your dear old brow?” 

For answer he lowered his hand 
to the level of her eyes, and showed 
what he held. It was a tiny ex- 
quisite Japanese bowl. Five 
minute gold fishes stood out from 
the bottom of the beautiful little 
circle, which was lovely by 
reason of its perfect shape. It was 
quite plain and of dark colour, all 
but the gold fish. 

“ Do you see that line?” he said, 
showing her the faintest perceptible 
mark around the inside of the 
bowl, a little below its rim. 

“Oh, papa!” she exclaimed, and 
drawing back her arm clapsed her 
hands with the air of very genuine 
contrition. “‘ I must have forgotten 
to wipe it when last we put water 
in it. But I can hardly believe I 
forgot it.” 

“But you did, you wicked little 
thing,” he replied in a tone of half- 
humorous reproof, which was his 
nearest approach to severity with 
Merry. “I suppose this comes of 
being in love ?” 

She looked up with two suddenly 
swimming eyes. 

“‘ What—tears, you foolish baby? 
Why, I’ve forgiven you long since 
for falling in love with someone 
else besides this particular big boy, 
who is unfortunate enough to be 
only papa.” 

“ You shall not say such wicked 
things,” cried Merry, with an in- 
describable sort of rush, getting 
both her arms around his neck and 
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her lips upon his so that he could 
not speak. But, as she had to 
stand very much on tip-toe to 
accomplish this feat, the sudden 
embrace lasted but a moment, and 
Mr. Hamerton, after a kiss from 
the little warm mouth so dear to 
him, completed his sentence. 

“ But I shan’t forgive you for 
forgetting the fishes and letting 
them rust. Now, suppose you see 
what can be done to get the mark 
off ?” 

Merry took the bowl and went 
away with it directly. Mr. Hamer- 
ton was one of those men who 
generally get their own way with 
others of their own age, and are 
literally obeyed by young people. 
The secret of this may possibly be, 
that he never wanted anything un- 
reasonable and was always sweet- 
tempered. 

He went downstairs now, expect- 
ing Merry’s contrition would lead 
her to discover some other small 
omissions of hers, without further 
suggestion from him, and shut 
himself in his study. He had out- 
lived the happy period in which 
Merry revelled, when art is all- 
satisfying. He loved literature, 
not only as the finest of the arts, 
but as the only one in which 
thought, almost pure and un- 
obscured, is to be found. The 
great thinkers who use language as 
their vehicle have the advantage 
over all other artists that the 
material in which they work is the 
most refined and subtle of all 
known mediums of expression. 
He had come to the fullness of 
maturity when men who think at 
all must inevitably begin to wonder 
= what is the next thing r— whether 
old age is the end and conclusion 
of this fine promise of life. And 
when it comes to this there is a 
demand in the soul for something 
beyond that beauty which is the 
heavenly part of our natural life. 
There is a desire to know more 
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of the speculations of great 
thinkers about this wonderful 
existence and experience given to 
us all and understood by so few! 
Why we live becomes a more 
fascinating subject than how to 
live. 

Mr. Hamerton was growing 
daily more studious. There are 
some books whose faces are more 
friendly than any human coun- 
tenances, especially when our minds 
are hungry. 

Merry came slowly back into the 
drawing-room, the bowl nearly full 
of water. She set it down a 
moment to look at it, for indeed 
not until the water was in it was 
its full beauty seen. Then the gold 
fish started into life, and their ex- 
quisite form and the wonderful 
expression of motion which the 
artist had conveyed by them was 
seen to perfection. It was a gem 
of art which Merry was never 
weary of looking at; the sentiment 
was charming, and the apparently 
moving fish gave a sense as of 
deep-sea coolness. She forgot all 
but the beauty of the thing when 
once she had looked into it, and, 
sinking into a chair, she leaned her 
head upon her hands and fell into 
a deep dream, her eyes fastened 
upon the water which seemed to 
develope magic depths as she 
looked into it. 

She was sitting like this when 
Mrs. Hamerton came into the room 
in search of her. She did not hear 
her mother approach. 

“Why, Merry! I heard you were 
wiping that bowl, and instead I 
find you dreaming over it.” 

Merry looked up with the smile 
in her eyes which she always had 
for her mother. 

“I believe I had wandered on to 
‘faery seas forlorn,’” she said. 

“Faery seas perhaps,” answered 
her mother, “but not forlorn. 
You don’t know the meaning of 
the word.” 
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“No, I suppose not,” said Merry 
a little vaguely, and, leaning her 
head against the high carved back 
of her chair, fell into dreamland 
again. 

Mrs. Hamerton sat down near 
her. 

* Do you know,” she said, “ that 
Clotilda came home yesterday ?” 

“Oh, yes; I remember,” said 
Merry. 

“ And that we must go and call 
upon her this afternoon ?” 

“TI suppose we must,” 
Merry’s reply. 

Mrs. Hamerton looked at her. 
“And this is all for Arthur 
Wansy!” was the thought that 
passed through her mind. 

But she only said, very quietly, 
“ Suppose you finish what you are 
doing, and then we can get ready.” 

Merry roused herself with an 
effort, took up the bowl and went 
away with it without saying any- 
thing. She moved like one rapt in 
some inner vision. 

Left alone, a look of anxiety 
came into Mrs. Hamerton’s face. 
It was new there, and was only 
allowed to appear when she was 
really alone. But it was an ex- 
pression which, after it had been 
worn a while, would leave one of 
those little knots in the brow, or 
puckers beneath the eyes, which 
most people contract in early years. 
Mrs. Hamerton’s face was still fair 
and smooth as a girl’s; there had 
been no torturing of the affections 
or harassments of the mind, to 
make marks upon it. It was re- 
served for the blossom of her life, 
her daughter, to bring the first 
prints of real pain there. 

Merry—innocently unconscious 
of this unkind work of hers— 
finished her delicate task and came 
back with a subdued, pretty smile. 

“T am ready now, mama,” she 
said. 

“Come and put on your wraps, 
then, quickly,” said Mrs. Hamer- 
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ton. “I have ordered the car- 
riage.” 

Clotilda’s house was not far off, 
and came on the way to the park. 
It stood in the long line of houses 
called Kensington Gore, and its 
windows commanded the incessant 
panorama of the broad road, and 
the lovely view into the green 
gardens. Not a very secluded 
retreat for two poets; but Mr. 
Stretton had chosen the house. 
He would have preferred Park- 
lane or Piccadilly; but had to 
content himself with Kensington, 
for there were no houses reason- 
ably small enough for them vacant 
in either of these places. What- 
ever Mr. Stretton possessed must 
be perfect, therefore he could not 
always afford possessions so large 
or plentiful as he might desire. 

The Hamertons quickly recog- 
nised the perfection of this little 
gem of a house, when they were 
but just inside it. Mr. Stretton had 
devoted some hours to the society 
of an art-furnisher, who loved to 
dabble in literature and regarded 
Mr. Stretton as a brother, in order 
to produce this charming interior. 
An inexperienced genius cannot 
produce this sort of result un- 
aided. The man who thinks—* I 
want a beautiful house,’ and, 
having scorn of the upholsterers in 
his heart, tries to get it by dint of 
sheer poetic taste, without their 
advice, generally succeeds in pro- 
ducing something odd, but not 
beautiful. He might as well try 
to make a coat. But demand pro- 
duces supply, and in these latter 
days, having craved artistic houses, 
artistic house-furnishers arise in 
our midst. The worst of it is, that 
this fresh field .of beauty follows 
the same inexorable law which per- 
vades modern society, and makes 
life bitter and barren to the 
poverty-stricken—it can only be 
had for money. 

When we have a government 
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which pays the doctors when the 
people are well, and punishes them 
when diseases are rife—and when 
poverty is treated as a disease, 
with specialists who prescribe for 
it—then, indeed, life may be worth 
living, and everybody “will have 
beautifully- furnished houses. Why 
are there not state hospitals for 
people who can’t get money as well 
as for people who can’t get health ? 
It is a question which is the more 
painful ailment of the two. The 
worst of it is, people need to be 
taught not only how to make 
money, but how to use it. 

Money, at all events, had made 
this house very charming. In the 
drawing-room sat its pale mistress. 
She looked paler—whiter—more 
delicate than ever; but she rose 
eagerly to welcome these visitors, 
who came to her really as friends. 
Yet there was a perceptible differ- 
ence in her which they both saw, 
and which, when it attracted 
Merry’s attention, roused her from 
her own dreams. Clotilda was less 
bright—less eager—a shade of 
coldness had crept into her manner. 
There was a strange look in her 
eyes; strange to Merry, who knew 
every expression of her friend’s 
face. Clotilda arranged to come 
to them on the evening of the 
next day, Mrs. Hamerton promising, 
at her entreaty, that they would be 
alone; and then, a fresh group of 
visitors coming in, they took their 
leave. Clotilda’s drawing-room 
was really beautiful, and was made 
very bright by a mirror, which 
reflected the three windows and 
their gay outlook, but it was by no 
means large, and two sets of 
visitors were a little in each other’s 
way. Clotilda, however, would 
soon have to accustom herself to 
seeing people look vainly around 
for chairs, and perhaps end ‘in 
taking refuge on the staircase, for 
society showed signs of making a 
pet of her. Society had always 
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been fond of Mr. Stretton, and he 
had done just the thing to make 
himself more popular in marrying 
Clotilda, with her little mystery of 
unpublished writings, and her pre- 
Raphaelite face and figure. 

“Mama,” said Merry y, when they 
were back in the carriage; “ what 
is it in Clotilda’s eyes; is she 
disappointed t” 

“Oh, my child!” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, “I hope not.” 

But she could not deny that she 
feared it. She had expected it 
would be so, but not so soon. Her 
instinctive knowledge of character 
made her anticipate Clotilda’s even- 
tual disgust with this man, who 
wore his whole self upon the sur- 
face, and made the most of it. 
But, so soon! Something was 
missing in Clotilda’s manner ; 
there was none of the irre- 
pressible pride in the words “ my 
husband” which is generally too 
palpable in the moon-old bride. 
Who has not heard a young 
wife, speaking of some quite 
recent event, say, with an air of 
surprise that it should be regarded 
as recent, ‘Oh! but that was be- 
fore we were married”? There 
was none of this unconscious 
egoism in Clotilda’ s manner. “ Oh, 
you dear girls!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamerton, thoughtfully, speaking 
her feeling aloud; “how I wish 
I could save you all your troubles!” 

“Why, mama, what can you 
mean?” asked Merry, in much 
surprise. 

* Never mind, my dear, what I 
meant—See, there is Arthur on his 
horse! What a beautiful creature 
it is! Is he coming to speak to 
us?” 

It was an opportune diversion. 
Merry instantly forgot Clotilda, 
her mother’s mysterious utterances, 
and almost that mother herself, 
although she was by her side. 

That was one of Merry’s happy 
afternoons. Arthur kept by the 
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carriage until they went into the 
park, when he went off fora canter 
in the road, but he joined them 
again when they turned to drive 
home, and, dismounting at their 
gate, followed them into the house. 
Mrs. Hamerton went through the 
lower rooms to the library in search 
of her husband, and Arthur and 
Merry went, laughing and talking 
with the low voice of pleasure, 
up the stairs to the drawing-room. 
But it took them some time to 
get there. Half-way up the broad 
stairway was a cushioned seat cut 
in the carved balustrade ; a stately 
stuffed peacock, with widespread 
tail, shielded this seat a little by 
his lordly presence, so that it was 
possible to sit there almost un- 
observed, though from it you could 
see all the hall and the stairway. 
Merry, who was in a perfectly gay 
mood, sat down here awhile. She 
confessed to a sort of foolish 
feeling, which made her want to 
linger over the brightness of the 
afternoon out of doors. 

“There is something gloomy in 
going upstairs, as if we had finished 
with the sunshine,” she said. “ Let 
us go out again for a walk! The 
sun is quite high still.” 

“Come, then,” said Arthur. 
Merry could lead him anywhere 
when her smile was one of sheer 
gaiety as it was now; and indeed 
the sun seemed splendid, slanting 
in through the high stained win- 
dows of the hall. 

“No, we had better not,” said 
Merry, whose naughtinesses were 
very apt to exist only in idea and 
fail of action. ‘ Mama would be 
anxious ; she expects to find me in 
the drawing-room when tea is 
ready. Come up there, and I will 
go and take off my hat, and be a 
good girl.” 

Arthur obeyed. They went 
more quietly up into the drawing- 
room. As they parted the curtains 
they saw a gentleman standing on 
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the hearth-rug.* It was Richard, 
Hamerton. His endurance had 
given out. He had come back— 
for a day or two, so he told him- 
self. He looked brighter and 
younger for his absence; his clear 
blue eyes had lost some of the 
haggardness which had so startled 
Clotilda. Merry met him with a 
greeting as nearly like her old 
warm welcome of him as might be. 
It was almost the same, only a 
lover’s acute perception would have 
discovered the difference. Richard 
saw it clearly enough, and recog- 
nised it as his due. 

Merry moved to the window and 
looked out. ‘ Arthur,” she said, 
“it is as well we did not go for a 
walk—the sun has gone in alto- 
gether!” 

It was a peculiarity of her 
highly developed nature that with 
all its richness she was acutely 
sensitive to external chill of any 
sort. Richard, with the senti- 
mentality of a man hopelessly in 
love, accepted her words as a sort 
of ill omen for himself. He would 
not be a cloud upon her life! But 
Merry only felt a little shudder at 
the sight of the now darkening 
road, and she turned back to the 
bright fire with a feeling of relief. 
True, it was not so very slight a 
task to stand between these two 
men, and feel quite at her ease. 
She was a little troubled by the 
strong gaze of Richard’s clear eyes. 

“You are tired, Merry,” said 
Arthur, “and I have an engage- 
ment for dinner, so I think I had 
better stay no longer.” 

She did not try to detain him. 
With Richard there it was perhaps 
best he should go. 

“Oh, cousin Dick,” she said, 
when Arthur was gone, “ how 
could you come away from the 
country in this beautiful weather ?” 

“Very easily,” said Richard; 
and wished he might tell her how 
much too easy it was to him! 
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She looked at him with a grave 
surprise. “Then you don’t care 
for the country properly, and you 
used to pretend to. Oh, I am 
longing for our holiday that we 
have been promised so long! We 
were to go when Clotilda was 
married, and now she is back from 
her honeymoon, and we have not 
been away!” 

“Is she back?” said Richard. 
“ May I go and call on her, do you 
suppose?” 

“ T should think so,” said Merry, 
lightly. ‘“ You were always great 
friends, you two. Mama, dear,” 
she said, for Mrs. Hamerton had 
come into the room, and was 
shaking hands with Richard, “ why 
don’t we go into the country? It 
is so fine, and I am longing to be 
out in the sunshine all day long.” 

“We will go very soon now,” 
said Mrs. Hamerton. “ It is really 
warm enough to enjoy it, I think. 
But where shall we go? We must 
not be away long, for we have so 
many engagements just now. In- 
deed, I don’t see how to go for a 
fortnight. If you look in the en- 
gagement-book, Merry, I believe 
you will find we are dining out 
nearly every day for the next two 
weeks.” 

“T’m afraid it’s too true, mama,” 
said Merry, dolefully. 

“Don’t be so sad about it, 
child; we will fly away the very 
first chance we can get. We had 
better not take a house anywhere, 
I think, but just go when we can, 
to any place that takes our fancy.” 

“Oh, yes, mama, that will be 
delightful. I should like to go to 
that little French watering-place 
we stayed a day at last summer, 
where all the rooms in the hotel 
had wall-papers covered with roses 
and butterflies!” 

Mrs. Hamerton laughed. “ We 
will think about it, baby; but 
there are other considerations be- 
sides the wall-papers in the hotel !” 
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“That’s true,’ said Merry, 
seriously. ‘“ Very true !—perhaps 
Arthur might not like a French 
watering-place.” For it must be 
confessed that Merry was not for- 
getting a recent remark of his to 
the effect that he felt like spending 
a few days out of town, and would 
join them if they went soon. 
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Tue next afternoon Richard was 
in Clotilda’s drawing-room. For- 
tunately no other visitors were 
there ; and even Clotilda did not 
come for a little while. Truth to 
tell, the proud young creature had 
locked herself in her own room to 
indulge in a passion of tears which 
insisted upon expending _ itself. 
She had left the lunch table rather 
suddenly—what had disturbed her 
she but dimly understood, and Mr. 
Stretton had simply no idea that 
she was disturbed. He so entirely 
lived in his own feelings that he 
was not sensitive to the condition 
of other people. Arthur's selfish- 
ness was of the sensitive sort; he 
depended upon his companions for 
amusement, and, if their spirits fell, 
knew it instantly, and fled from 
them as soonas possible. But Mr. 
Stretton was one of those men who 
can live for twenty years in daily 
contact with persons whom they 
dislike, and not mind it very much, 
simply because their own greatness 
and vanity are sufficient amuse- 
ment, satisfaction, and solace for 
them under all circumstances. 

Clotilda was not ready to appear 
on the instant, but when she did 
come all trace of her recent dis- 
quiet was smoothed away. She 
only looked whiter, and more like 
a forlorn lily ; but there were dark 
lines under her eyes which Richard 
noticed at once. 

“Back in town already, Mr. 
Hamerton! Back amidst 
wanted to leave!” 
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“Yes, back again; and indeed, 
though, as you told me, it is mad- 
ness to stay here, I don’t know 
whether I can help it. Honestly, 
do you—you who have guessed 
my secret, do you think I am 
wrong ?” 

“No, while you do no wrong,” 
was Clotilda’s answer ; and it made 
Richard think, for it seemed like a 
repetition of his own conclusions. He 
did not answer, but began to talk 
of Clotilda herself—of the places 
she had visited during her honey- 


moon, and of the stay in Italy 
which Mr. Stretton was looking 
forward to. 


“TI don’t think I care to go so 
much as I did,” said Clotilda; “I 
get so weary travelling about. And 
if we stay long there it will be 
lonely—I like best to be in London 
where I have at least a few 
friends.” 

“Lying back in the low chair 
she was sitting in — her head 
drooped, and one hand hanging 
heavily, like the head of an un- 
watered flower, over the arm of the 
chair, she looked so frail, so slight 
a creature, that Richard felt as 
though he would like to nurse her 
as he would have nursed a tired 
child. Tired in spirit she was evi- 
dently, and there was a tone as of 
some deep discontent, which was 
new in her voice and manner. But 
she would not talk of herself in 
any way. Before he went away 
she led Richard to speak of Merry 
again. “ Face it out,” she said, in 
her brave little way ; “don’t hide 
things in the dark, they grow 
crooked then! Give them light, 
and at least they will grow upright.” 

“That is just what I have my- 
self concluded,” said Richard, “ and 
the result is I am openly deter- 
mined to win her if I can, even 
yet.” 

As he spoke he looked so strong 
and bright, Clotilda smiled a little 
with secret admiration. 
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“‘T hope you will,” she said very 
low. 

“ Yet nothing could appear more 
absolutely hopeless,’ said Richard 
with sudden despondency; “ she 
has rashly given her heart away, 
but so utterly that I can conceive 
of nothing which could win her 
from him.” 

“Tt is a difficult task certainly,” 
said Clotilda. 

“TI fear it is a quite hopeless 
one,” said Richard, “and yet in 
despite of that conviction I mean 
to hope. We cannot live without 
hope, can we?” 

“It is hard to,” said Clotilda, in 
her low voice, but with something 
so intense inits accents that Richard 
looked quickly at her. Again he 
saw that mist in her eyes which 
once before he had fancied must be 
tears. He longed to ask her if she 
was unhappy, but the word seemed 
an insult to a young bride. While 
he half hesitated whether he dared 
say anything Mr. Stretton came 
in. 

“Ah, how d’ye do?” he said, 
grasping Richard’s hand with his 
stereotyped air of surprise, and 
dropping his eyeglass suddenly 
in the invariable manner with 
which he emphasised his greetings. 
Then he sat down, looked at his 
perfect boots and fine diamonds, 
while he offered a few general 
remarks in the correct conversa- 
tional style. Clotilda looked on 
languidly, taking no further part 
in the conversation; and when 
Richard rose to go, she said but a 
very faint “ good bye,” and gave him 
@ very inexpressive hand. Richard 
had a hand-shake which very few 
people forgot; it was part of the 
impression which he made upon 
them. His grasp was complete, 
and full of nervous strength, yet 
being unobtrusive ; his hand was 
always warm and soft. It was not 
at the moment, but afterwards, 
that one recognised how pleasant 
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and friendly a hand-shake it was. 
Clotilda felt it, but scarcely knew 
what she felt until Mr. Stretton 
had elaborately bowed Richard out. 
Then it was that she realised sgme- 
thing to have penetrated soothingly 
even into her very soul. “ ‘That was 
the hand of a true man—a man 
capable of friendship-—yes, friend- 
ship even for the woman he loves.” 

Mr. Stretton came back into the 
drawing-room. ‘ Now,” said he, 
“the carriage is waiting, and I am 
ready. Your prettiest bonnet, Clo- 
tilda—the one with the primroses 
in it.” 

Clotilda hated the Ladies’ Mile ; 
but she had already discovered 
that her only dignified course was 
quiet acquiescence in her husband’s 
plans. He did not bully her 
exactly, if she did not care to do 
what he wished; but he had a far 
better secret for making her life a 
burden to her when he wanted to. 
He could “ nag”’ like a very woman; 
and that is saying a great deal. 
Clotilda was so far developed out 
of this mean feminine character 
which is so much too common in 
the world, that when she found its 
weapons used against her she took 
refuge in a cold silence. 

A pretty little victoria stood at 
the door, with two small cream- 
coloured horses. Clotilda came 
down, dressed to perfection, and 
got into it. Mr. Stretton joined 
her, also perfectly “got up.” 
Clotilda had discovered, somewhat 
to her surprise, that she was 
expected to drive in the park every 
fine afternoon. 

“ Are you sure we can afford to 
keep this pretty carriage, Paul?” 
she said to-day, very quietly, as 
they were turning into the park. 

“Not for long; I'll sell it when 
we go abroad. We shan’t want a 
carriage if we are at home in the 
winter, and next season perhaps we 
can get another; if not, we must 
stay out of town. At all events 
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we must make a successful ap- 
pearance now; well set off, you are 
sure to attract attention.” 

He looked at her with undis- 
guised admiration. The chilliness 
which these loveless speeches pro- 
duced in Clotilda only heightened 
the dim, dreamy pre-Raphaelite 
expression of her pale face. Mr. 
Stretton was more delighted with 
her every day, and his candid 
expression of delight revealed his 
character gradually to her. The 
coarsest of men would hardly tell 
a girl before he married her that 
he wished for her as a new and 
elegant appendage to his own 
greatness. Mr. Stretton had quite 
enough of pretty poetic sentimen- 
tality at his command to deccvive 
anyone so entirely wanting in 
vanity, so humbly unexacting as 
was Clotilda. She was really 
puzzled in endeavouring to learn 
the lesson quickly conveyed to her, 
when she was married, that it was 
a matter of total indifference how 
she dressed when they were alone, 
or whether she was cold or agree- 
able, but that in public her dress 
and her manners must be perfec- 
tion. Clotilda, with all her pro- 
fessed inability to understand the 
passion of love, had yet, like all 
genuine women, a latent hunger 
for it. And she had so strong an 
artistic consciousness that she was 
incapable of understanding the 
idea of “show;” her idea of life 
was a thing beautiful altogether, 
and as full of loveliness in its 
hidden recesses as in its public 
appearances. She was _ really 
astonished when she found that 
the more openly she was admired 
by other men the better Mr. 
Stretton was pleased with her; 
while once at home alone she was 
alone indeed, for having now got 
used to her presence he paid her 
but little attention. 

There are very few women who 
would not exchange the worship of 
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society to love and be loved by the 
man they have married. 

The worship of society was 
exactly what Mr. Stretton intended 
Clotilda to have, if it could be com- 
passed ; love he had not got to offer 
her. A certain coarse admiration 
was his substitute for it. Paul 
Stretton was no diamond, as a poet 
should be, but a mere pebble, 
silvered by a scholarly education, 
and made somewhat special by a 
happy knack of versification—a 
knack so happy that he thoroughly 
understood pleasing the public. 
This is an art which, unfortunately 
for the public, most great poets 
have not. 

There were two reasons which 
silenced Clotilda’s words of com- 
plaint, even in her own heart. 
One was that she had never de- 
manded love in her ignorance, and 
was only now discovering the 
bitterness of marriage without it: 
the other, that it was perfectly 
clear Mr. Stretton was all to her 
that he could be or that he would 
be to any woman. None the less 
for this quietude of hers was a 
sickness stealing into her heart— 
a prophetic sense of coming, life- 
long disappointment. 

The stay in Italy was not re- 
garded by Mr. Stretton as a 
pleasure to come; it was planned 
simply because he knew he could 
not maintain the appearance they 
were making throughout the 
season. 

Clotilda was anything but shy 
or even reserved, she was quite 
accustomed to social admiration ; 
but it had never occurred to her 
as a thing to court or seek after. 
She had dressed exquisitely as a 
matter of taste; not in the hope of 
attracting attention, even from 
princes of the blood. This new 
mode of life was something too 
surprising to her, and she could 
not altogether hide her contempt 
at Mr. Stretton’s delight at a very 
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gracious bow from a hideous old 
dowager in a coroneted carriage. 
The ancient hag put up her eye- 
glasses and stared rudely at 
Clotilda. 

“She has noticed you—she ad- 
mires you!—she loves pretty 
women at her house—we shall be 
asked there this week, and there 
you meet everyone. If certain 
great people who go there take us 
up we are made, we shall be the 
favourites of society. The public 
always follows the fashionable 
people; I can command the public 
then.” 

Clotilda left him to his ecstacy. 
Fortunately he wanted no sym- 
pathy but his own, and was rather 
pleased by her extreme quiet as 
being “ good style.” 

Mr. Stretton was going out to 
dinner alone, so Clotilda had easily 
obtained just what she wished— 
that she should go by herself to 
the Hamertons. 

“Oh, this is like home!” said 
she, as she sat down by Mrs. 
Hamerton and looked round at the 
faces so familiar and so friendly. 
Arthur was not there. Richard 
was, and his quiet steadfastness of 
character touched Clotilda deeply, 
coming as she did from out of her 
new acquaintance with the glitter 
which is not of gold. 

“Has Arthur taken to litera- 
ture?” she asked Merry presently. 
“Paul was in the ‘Karly News’ 
office yesterday, and saw him there, 
but he entirely denied having 
written anything.” 

“ Oh, no! I don’t think he has 
written anything,’ was Merry’s 
reply ; she was lost in a momentary 
wonder at the mere idea of Arthur 
taking the trouble to write any- 
thing. 

“Have you been writing?” 
asked Richard. He was looking 
every way for an opening through 
which to learn something of 
Clotilda’s real state. 
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“Not much,” she answered; 
“but I will say you three foolish 
verses I made to-day, and you shall 
tell me whether they are glad or 
sad; for I know not.” 


My heart is like a grave new made, 
Within it lies my love just dead; 

Cold is the tomb where that is laid, 
Which late with love blushed rosy red. 


Yet the grave which is so cold beneath 
May gladden in the gay sunlight ; 

On this sad soil fair flowers may wreathe, 
And make it sweet to other’s sight. 


Then come, dear sun, and look on me, 
And come, glad showers from out the 
skies ; 
If but this grave may fragrant be, 
I'll sing, though here my dead love 
lies ! 


“Tt is very sad, very sad!” said 
Merry, to whom every thought of 
repression was as yet terrible. She 
was so fresh in her gaiety of life. 

* And I,” said Richard, * think it 
is not sad, because it is so brave.” 

Clotilda’s eyes were down- 
drooped, and would give him no 
answering look. 

“Brave?” said Merry, a little 
knot of perplexity coming in her 
brow. “That is a hard word. I 
don’t think I know what it 
means.” 

“T think you scarcely do,” said 
Clotilda in a very low voice; “ but 
you will learn its meaning some 
day.” 

“Must I?” said Merry, in her 
most child-like manner. ‘“‘ Oh, but 
I hope not. I can understand we 
must be strong, but  braveness 
means something with which to 
meet hard and cruel things. Do 
we all need that?” 

“T think so,” said Clotilda. 

“ Well,” said Merry, in a kind of 
pretty despair, “I suppose, as 
mama used to tell me, when I am 
grown up I shall understand all 
about it.” 

She came and nestled down ona 
stool by her mother’s side. She 
longed for a_ tender 
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Clotilda’s words and manner chilled 
her. 

Clotilda sat silent, busied in one 
of her accustomed reveries, but 
with a faint, new shadow on her 
face. That shadow was enough to 
put an impenetrable barrier between 
her and her girl friend. Not until 
Merry had learnt what it meant to 
be brave was that barrier between 
them broken down. 


Cuapter IX. 


“THs is a spicy thing indeed of 
Paul Stretton’s,’ said Frank 
Vernon one afternoon in the “ Early 
News ” office. It was one of his off- 
days, but he had come in, as he did 
sometimes when he was near it, to 
see if there were any manuscripts. 
Mrs. Vernon was with him ; she had 
sat herself down on the sofa which 
stood by the fireplace,and was wait- 
ing patiently for Frank to have 
done with his business. It was a 
very comfortable room,this editorial 
den of Frank’s. He always liked to 
have one pleasant enough to inter- 
view a popular writer or a pretty 
authoress conveniently, and this 
present sanctum answered the pur- 
pose well. Photographs of eminent 
authors neatly framed hung upon 
the walls; there were no actresses 
or fashionable beauties. It was all 
as neat, decorous, and trim as any 
lady’s drawing-room ; more so than 
some. Mrs. Ve rnon sat lazily 
admiring Frank’s orderliness. She 
was dressed for an “at home,” to 
which they were going, and looked 
more like some regal lady straved 
into the city by mistake than the 


editor’s wife accustomed to the 
seamy side of existence. 
“Clever man is Stretton,” re- 


marked Frank, as he turned over 


the pages, “and this is first-rate 
gossip. Sut it’s dangerous—too 
spicy, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, put it in,” said Mrs. 


Vernon. “ Don’t be 


frightened ; 
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we have been getting on so well 
lately, and we want more money. 
You will never make money by 
being afraid.” 

More money! Mrs. Vernon 
always wanted more money, and 
always would want it. At present 
she was looking forward rather 
doubtfully as to how the next school- 
bills for their two boys were going 
to be paid. Two great hungry boys 
at school, with holidays three times 
a year, during which they expected, 
with all the audacity of the new 
generation, to be taken to the 
theatre, and to see life generally— 
these young gentlemen “make a 
hole in one’s pocket,’ as Frank 
would say ruefully. Indeed, though 
he was a most amiable parent, and 
treated his boys much as if he were 
an affable elder brother, the very 
mention of them always seemed to 
bring to his mind the word 
“ pocket,” and the rapid vanish- 
ment of the precious coins con- 
tained in that receptacle. Mrs. 
Vernon had considerable interest in 
seeing that the school-bills were 
paid, and the boys kept at school, 
for they thoroughly understood 
tormenting their mother when they 
were at home. Moreover, children 
full of the terrible modern precocity 
are trying inmates of a house in 
which appearances and reality per- 
petually belie each other. 

The Vernons had been living 
fast and furiously in the new glory 
of success and a full pocket; the 
little dinners, the new dresses and 
jewellery, the wonderful heap of 
empty champagne bottles in the 
back yard of the pretty house in 
Park-street—all tol: lthe same tale. 
The till in the “ Early News” 
office was emptied as soon as it 
was filled; some of the more deter- 
mined contributors were paid, 
though never at once. Mr. Merton 
(who had set up a tiny suburban 
house, and a neat little wife who 
regarded him with awe asa great 
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literary light, and knew nothing of 
the bye ways of journalism with 
which his living was eked out), 
found it necessary to wait upon 
Frank at regular intervals. He 
always arranged to have a little 
spare time when he called,and then 
he would sit patiently in the edi- 
torial room and talk about Macau- 
lay or any other sufficiently serious 
subject, until Frank’s patience was 
tired out, and he would hand him 
his cheque. He had long since 
discovered Frank’s weak point; if 
he had the money in his pocket, he 
would pay any man to go away 
who bored him with a serious sub- 
ject. Poor Craytorn did not under- 
stand this, or was too starved to 
have pluck enough to try it ; other- 
wise he might easily have turned 
on a solemn tap, for he could talk 
about any subject for hours 
together. But he came and im- 
plored—sometimes even cried—and 
then was amusing in the hope 
of currying favour; and he was as 
often as possible sent away with 
the promise that his account should 
be made out next week; or he was 
taken home to dinner, given too 
much champagne, and promised 
nothing. 

Mr. Stretton was the only per- 
son who obtained prompt payment; 
but, as he wrote simply for money, 
he would have nothing else. Since 
they had gone in for scandal he 
had written some very dashing 
sketches of society, which he had 
sold to Frank under a solemn bond 
that his name was for ever to be 
concealed. There were plenty of 
people in society whom Mr. Stretton 
hated cordi: lly ,and whom he could 
describe with a virulence which to 
outsiders appeared like brilliance. 
Any photographic description has 


an apparent wittiness, because 
human nature is so exceedingly 
funny. There are no cayjcatures 
so odd as the faces we continually 
meet; and a close account of the 
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daily life of any person who is not 
ennobled by a real work or aim, is 
sure to be full of absurdities—pan- 
derings to society, personal eccen- 
tricities, and so on. The great 
artists and workers live, as a rule, 
lives so simple that it would be 
hard to make any account of them 
amusing; they have no time to be 
mean or ridiculous. It requires a 
real student of human nature to 
give any idea of their lives. But 
to take off the superficial follies of 
fashionable people, the require- 
ments are sharp eyes, a clever pen, 
and considerable experience of the 
world. These qualities Mr. Stretton 
possessed to admiration; and his 
sketches of fashionable life had 
done the “ Early News” more good 
than anything else. But he would 
only write under two strict condi- 
tions: one, that the authorship of 


these portraits was never divulged 
under any circumstances ; and the 
other, that the pay was prompt. 


Mr. Stretton was not going to risk 
any chance of giving offence in 
society ; but he needed money, and 
so he made his terms acc ordingly. 

“He gets more amusing and 
more dangerous every time! ” 
groaned Frank, “and he’ll want ten 
guineas down. However, there 
goes—I’ll take your advice and 
send it to the printer, but I’ll show 
it to Wansy first. Let’s have a 
short life and a merry one ;” and 
he tossed it on to a little heap of 
selected manuscripts. 

* And now we'll be off to Mrs. 
Leweson’s,” said he, “or she will 
have half London in her rooms 
before we get there.” 

Mrs. Leweson was popular, and 
very widely known. She had made 
a reputation as a philanthropist, 
had written several small books on 
various philanthropic projects, and 
was always at the head and front 
of every new philanthropic move- 
ment with which she could by any 
possibility concern herself. " No- 
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body knew, though a few shrewdly 
suspected, that she never paid any 
attention to a scheme unless she 
saw some means of making money 
out of it. She avowedly made her 
living by journalism ; but her fine 
house in Weymouth-street could 
hardly be supported by that pre- 
carious profession, even if she 
worked night and day. Moreover, 
she spent a small fortune in cigars ; 
and she thoroughly understood 
good living. There are many mys- 
teries with regard to the funds 
subscribed for new companies, new 
charities, new philanthropic pro- 
jects ; and there are mysteries also 
about the way in which some people 
manage to live in the style they 
do. But it takes a long-headed 
person of a suspicious nature to 
probe these mysteries. Mrs. Lewe- 
son was a professed philanthropist ; 

she was a very jolly woman, always 

ready apparently to help anybody 
who needed it, and she gave capital 
dinners. Her acquaintance was 
enormous, in consequence of these 
various good qualities; and when 
the Vernons arrived they succeeded 
in getting inside the hall-door, but 
it seemed very doubtful whether 
they could go any further. For- 
tunately the hall was wide and 
roomy. Mrs. Leweson was stand- 
ing at the foot of the stairs receiv- 
ing her visitors; it had some time 
since become too great a task to 
show them up the crowded stair- 
case to the drawing-room, espe- 
cially as several exhausted beauties 
who found there was no hope of 
finding a seat in any of the rooms, 
had sat down upon the stairs, 
filling them with their trains 
and their attendant gentlemen. 
The dining-room was crowded with 
people listening to a very good 
amateur recitation. Everything 
at Mrs. Leweson’s was good, except 
the tea, which in the presence of 
such an assembled multitude could 
scarcely be dispensed with decency 
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save by an army of servants. A 
few cold cupsful stood here and 
there, and people seemed to regard 
them as a sufficient evidence of 
hospitality. . 

*‘Isn’t it awful to know so many 
people,” whispered Mrs. Leweson, 
as she shook hands with the Ver- 
nons. “I have quite lost my voice 
with saying, ‘How do you do; so 
glad to see you.’ Won’t you go 
upstairs? There are some lions in 
the drawing-room, and I believe 
it’s rather pleasant there. Stretton, 
the poet, is up there with that lily- 
like young wife of his. Do you 
know him, Frank?” 

“ Just a little,’ said Frank, with 
reticence. ‘“ Mrs. Leweson was by 
no means the person to admit into 
editorial secrets.” 

“They are coming downstairs,” 
said Mrs. Leweson. “I suppose 
they have had enough of being 
crushed in these rooms. So glad 
to have seen you, Mrs. Stretton, 
and to have had the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance.” 

Clotilda answered sweetly. She 
and Mrs. Leweson formed a most 
extraordinary contrast standing 
side by side. A peony and a prim- 
rose would hardly show as marked 
a difference of species. But Clo- 
tilda had secretly marveiled at her 
hostess’s style before; now her 
attention was attracted by hand- 
some Mrs. Vernon who stood close 
by. Mr. Stretton bowed to the 
Vernons, and hurried Clotilda 
away rather abruptly. 

“Why did you not introduce 
me to those people you bowed to as 
we came out?” asked Clotilda, as 
they got into their pretty carriage. 
“T should like to study that 
woman’s face.” 

“Introduce you? oh, nonsense, 
he is only a journalist—not people 
for you to know at all.” Clotilda 
wondered a little, though she said 
nothing; she knew that Mr. Stret- 
ton had lately been writing articles 
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for a paper, although he had not 
informed her what he had written, 
or in what paper. He had quickly 
quenched her interest in the matter. 
But still she did not quite see 
under the circumstances that he 
could afford to look down upon 
journalists. He explained himself 
a little, however, by adding, after a 
moment, “ We should get nothing 
by knowing people like that. I go 
to Mrs. Leweson because she is 
taken up by a good set, and they 
go to her house. But it is waste 
of time to cultivate such people as 
the Vernons.” 

All this was a new language to 
Clotilda, which she was learning 
by degrees to understand. 

One of the most extraordinary 
mysteries of our being is the veil 
which hides us from each other; a 
veil, not physical, yet most palpable. 
If a man sets himself to show you 
only one side of his character you 
will be clever indeed if you succeed 
in discovering the other. Mr. 
Stretton, before their marriage, had 
consciously maintained his hold over 
Clotilda by adjusting his mind to 
hers. Clotilda had always set her- 
self to judge people according to 
their mental capacities and culture ; 
she was charmed by her lover while 
he showed that side of him which 
he held out for the admiration 
of the world. She had brought 
him the products of her brain for 
criticism with a touching docility, 
and looked to him for mental sup- 
port. He had given it to her, putting 
his mind into the work, as he would 
have done into writing a review for 
a quarterly. Clotilda had now be- 
come part of his private life ; he no 
longer put his manners or his mind 
into full dress for her. 

The revelation was a startling 
one. 

Soon after the Strettons had 
gone, Arthur Wansy came down 
through the throng on the stairs, 
to say good bye and take his de- 
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parture. He had watched the 
Strettons out, after evading them 
in the crowded rooms. He ex- 
changed a few words with Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon, whom he had expected 
to meet ; but he had been a little 
disgusted to see Clotilda and her 
husband there. He did not expect 
to meet them at houses where the 
Vernons visited. It made him feel 
his connection with the paper to be 
a dangerous secret. 

“What a confoundedly small 
world this is,” he said to himself, as 
he paused in the street outside to 
light a cigar. “It seems impos- 
sible to go to a house without 
meeting everybody one _ knows. 
There’s no escaping from people. 
And yet—with the masses of in- 
habitants in this city—surely it 
would be possible, if one was too 
much bored or bothered, to walk 
down a street like this, and 
never be seen again by any of the 
old set! Walk straight away into 
new surroundings, new associa- 
tions, and among new faces, leaving 
the old worries behind. What a 
capital idea it would be.” 

Anyone who knew Arthur at all, 
with the exception, perhaps, of 
his friend the money-lender, would 
have been astonished to hear him 
talking of “ worries.” That gentle- 
man knew very well from long 
experience that extravagance is a 
vice like any other; that a man 
goes on spending money as he goes 
on drinking, when once he has 
fairly begun; and scarcely pauses 
until the fever has prostrated him 
and he wakes to find he has ruined 
all his hopes. 

Arthur, with all his natural cau- 
tion, had had so little real experience 
and had always been so accustomed 
to have every desire gratified, that 
he spent very easily. The son of a 
man who is exceptionally clever in 
business seldom fully inherits the 
qualities which have made his 
father; the keenness of his facul- 
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ties must inevitably be blunted by 
being born in wealth. The know- 
ledge that there is a mine of gold 
at the command of the paternal 
government inevitably produces a 
sense of ease and carelessness. 
Thus, though Arthur loved money, 
he knew how to spend it in a 
fashion which would haveastonished 
his father, who, whatever he spent, 
always had something to show for 
it. Arthur had been brought up 
in a school so different that he 
considered amusement pure and 
simple a good investment. 

He had awakened in time. He 
was sufficiently shrewd not to be 
entirely fooled, and the infatuation 
of extravagance could not quite 
stupify his very common-sensible 
mind. The polite requests of 
certain tradesmen to have their by 
no means small accounts settled at 
once, reminded him of the uncom- 
fortable fact that practically he 
dared no further play ducks and 
drakes with his “expectations.” 
He must stop, unless he chose to 
face consequences far too disagree- 
able to please his taste. 

He began to think his best plan 
would be to marry and make a 
total change in his way of life. 
His father, he knew, would give 
him a liberal allowance when he 
married, and Merry’s dowry would 
be a handsome one. His marriage 
would be an excuse for cutting off 
a lot of expenses which were at 
present eating away his very sub- 
stance. He intended to appease 
his creditors with very small sops, 
by using his wits; for he expected 
to produce a considerable impres- 
sion on them by the fact that, in 
addition to his own prospects, his 
wife was an heiress. 

His taste was a little more spoilt 
by his late indulgences. He felt 
disgusted that he was driven to 
this step. He looked forward with 
more dislike than he would have 
felt a year ago to the sameness 
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and bondage of domestic life. He 
had to use his marriage as a means 
of quieting his creditors, and keep- 
ing them, at all hazards, out of his 
father’s way; therefore he would 
have to do the thing thoroughly, 
and play the model husband. Also 
he looked forward to a dreary pro- 
spect of keeping in good odour and 
favour at home; for he regarded it 
as by no means unlikely that, if 
his father were thoroughly dis- 
gusted by a revelation of his debts, 
he would, in a fit of passion, dis- 
inherit him, and then stick to the 
act with the doggedness which he 
called resolution. Arthur had often 
thought of this as more than pro- 
bable, and it was this which made 
him regard his marriage as of 
importance. Merry’s fortune might 
be his salvation in the future. 
“But what a prospect!” he 
thought fiercely, as he walked on, 
pondering these things. His 
father might live for another thirty 
years; that would be for Arthur 
thirty years of enacting the dutiful 
and decorous son. Could he do it ? 
He had now so tasted of the sweets 
of freedom, that the dull, grand 
dining-room at home, the blue 
drawing-room, and his mother’s 
head bristling with artificial flowers, 
had become objects of positive 
horror to him. He used to feel 
bored at home ; now he felt it in- 
supportable to be there. Perhaps 
marriage would be some allevia- 
tion—Merry certainly would not 
have a blue drawing-room, and she 
would not wear artificial roses on 
her head, and she would smile, 
instead of looking solemn, when he 
came home. But, if he neglected 
her very much, she would be sure 
to feel aggrieved—women being 
such fools about these things ; and 
then, perhaps, she would take on 
her serious mood. That would be 
worse than ever;—for, in nis 
secret heart, Arthur had of late 
learned a little fear of Merry when 
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she put on her new womanliness. 
It rose from a blind sense of her 
superiority. Sometimes he dimly 
apprehended that she hid herself 
behind her gay manner. He did 
not quite like this; he far preferred 
Mrs. Vernon, who was always 
exactly what she appeared to be. 
He regarded his father and mother, 
when they were in gloomy tempers, 
with cool contempt; he had a little 
uneasy feeling that he was not 
quite able to do this with Merry. 
And then, too, married life meant 
additional bondage to him ; and he 
groaned inwardly as he thought of 
it. Merry’s drawing-room might 
be pretty and pleasant; but it 
would be made as hideous to him 
as a Russian political prison by the 
fact that he would be expected to 
be there, and, when there, to be- 
have himself so as to meet the 
approval of his own family, his 
wife, and her family. Hampered 
as he was — accepting bondage 
simply for its value—he dared not 
disregard any of these opinions. 
His creditors could only be kept at 
bay if he showed them an incessant 
pleasing picture of himself basking 
in the full favour of those persons 
who held his expectations in their 
hands. 

Just at the present time he was 
busily thinking all this over when- 
ever he was alone, and every time 
he thought of it he liked it less. 
His future seemed to him a long 
lease of unmitigated boredom, 
which he would only be able to 
relieve by furtive glimpses of free- 
dom. To-day, as he walked through 
the streets from Mrs. Leweson’s 
at home, he tried to resolve that 
this very evening, after dinner, he 
would get the thing settled. He 
would speak wisely and well to his 
father about the advisability of 
settling down, and learn what he 
could as to the allowance his father 
would then make him. He would 
go in to the Hamertons and get the 
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day of the marriage fixed. All this 
was smooth sailing enough ; yet, as 
he concluded to do it, he flung 
away his cigar end with a ferocious 
air which quite astonished an old 
fellow who was picking up bits 
in the street in the intervals of 
professional begging. This ancient 
bundle of rags kept his pipe sup- 
plied with stray cigar ends, for 
which his eyes wandered over the 
kerbstones while he chanted dis- 
mally down the streets; but he 
picked up this one with hesitation. 
He was a judge in his own fashion, 
and he was surprised, after seeing 
the manner in which the cigar-end 
was flung away, to find it was not 
the remains of abad one. ‘“ Swell’s 
got something on his mind” was 
the conclusion he came to. And 
so indeed Arthur had. He strode 
on homewards in a vile humour, 
and he was by no means cheered 
by the very patent fact that he 
must seem agreeable this evening 
if he was to carry out his pro- 


gramme. He must please his 
father—he must make love to 
Merry. Poor little Merry—warm, 


generous-hearted, only desiring to 
give — how incredible would it 
have seemed to her if she could 
have peeped into Arthur’s mind 
then, and discovered that gradually 
she herself, with all her charms 
and sweetness, was becoming the 
emblem and visible form of his 
future bondage. While he went to 
her just when he listed, he liked to 
go; but now that it had suddenly 
appeared to him as a matter of 
duty he hated it. Her attractions 
were lost to his memory ; he only 
saw that she was the person to 
whom he must needs bind himself, 
and whom henceforth he never 
dare neglect or disregard. 

He could not help this change of 
view. He was one of those men 
who, if circumstances bind them to 
the most lovely and lovable woman 
in the world, inevitably weary of 
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her. While he wanted Merry be- 
cause she pleased and charmed 
him, all was well—but now— 

Arrived in Hyde Park he paused 
—hesitated—sat down upon a 
bench, and wondered whether he 
really could go through with en- 
forced love-making this evening, in 
his present mood. “I might feel 
more like it to-morrow,” he said to 
himself ; ‘to-day I feel much more 
disposed to cut somebody’s throat. 
It’s confoundedly chilly here! 
What an infernal climate this is— 
east wind when it ought to be 
summer. I should like to spend 
the remainder of my life always in 
the summer; one could do it, as 
the invalids do, by pursuing it. 
Sunshine—eternal sunshine !—’tis 
to be had, like everything else, for 
money. Even freedom can be had 
for money. What a cursed fool I 
have been lately, flinging money 
and all that money means into the 
ditch. I wonder if I should find 
the family luck at play? [If I 
could see any way left me, short of 
forgery, by which I could get 
another clear thousand, I'd fling 
up life at home and go in search of 
myluck. But forgery is too hot—- 
life would decidedly not be worth 
living, with the everlasting pro- 
bability of being turned into a con- 
vict. Heavens! how do men live 
through those hideous lives? I 
should go mad with the boredom 
and ugliness of things. But after 
all, the fact that I shall have a 
pretty house and a pretty wife will 
be the only things to distinguish 
my career for the future from that 
of a Portland convict. I shall be 
in chains as much as he is, however 
my chains may be gilt. 

“Oh!” he groaned, ‘it’s no 
use my going home to- night; I 
shall infallibly make the governor 
savage with saying something dis- 
agr reeable. And upon my life I 
feel as if dinner in that intolerably 
solemn dining-room would choke 
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me. I'll put the thing off for a 
day or two—for a week. I shall 
feel like a galley-slave when once 
the day is fixed. Good heavens— 
I shall have to find a house to live 
in, and that sort of thing. Why 
can’t I do it all by proxy? Well, 
I can defy the fates for a few days 
more; I'll take a week’s freedom, 
and then [ll go into harness like a 
lamb.” 

We can always do things so well 
in the future! Everybody knows 
that conviction that, if at the 
moment it may be difficult to ac- 
complish some disagreeable task, 
next week it will be quite easy. It 
was with this feeling that Arthur, 
giving way to his passion for his 
own comfort, resolved, while keep- 
ing his prospects well assured, yet 
to take his pleasure at the moment. 
And he had some show of reason 
to help him procrastinate, for he 
really felt too savage to make love. 

So he rose from his bench, and 


walking back out of the park hailed 


a hansom. He went to his club, 
there to get dinner; and as he 
drove along his spirits rose wildly. 
He found a friend to dine with him 
at the club, and proved himself 
most delightful company. 

For the next week he was seen 
but little either at home or at the 
Hamertons. He managed to keep 
the ball rolling by bestowing a few 
moments at each of these mansions 
exch day,and being most charming 
during these brief periods. He 
tulked vaguely of “ business’’ to 
Merry, and said he should have 
got through with it in time to go 
with them on their seaside expedi- 
tion. He declared a French water- 
ing-place would be delightful—in- 
deed, any place Merry liked would 
piease him. Merry was reconciled 
to his present absence by such a 
prospect as this opened to her, 
and with bright eyes and happy 
heart looked forward to the coming 
pleasure of her lover’s society. The 
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week passed swiftly for both, for 
Merry was so young and eager that 
anticipation was still a joy, and she 
danced liked a beam of sunshine 
about the house. The prospect of 
escaping from London and parties, 
and having a whole long week of 
Arthur and the sweet sea air, in this 
gay spring weather — Merry was 
fairly intoxicated. When the last 
evening came she danced about her 
mother, so that Mrs. Hamerton 
could only laugh and say, “ My 
dear, I shall forget everything if 
you are so wild!” Older people 
always have some responsibilities 
and affairs of state to attend to 
which suffice to sober them a little, 
even on the eve of genuine 
holiday-making. 

But Merry! she had no respon- 
sibilities—nothing to take care of 
but a throbbing little heart, and 
nothing to think about save that 
Arthur was going with them to- 
morrow, and that her life lay before 
her, a future full of unimaginable 
gladness. 


CuapTer X. 

ArrHuR dined alone at his club 
that evening. He was not in a 
much better humou: now with his 
pruspects than he had been a week 
ago; and he had acquired an addi- 
tional indisposition to settle quietly 
to his tasks of duty. It is a 
terrible delusion, that idea that 
postponement gives courage. Dis- 
taste and disgust must increase 
with every hour of cherished re- 
prieve. 

Thus Arthur was in the very 
opposite mood from Merry to-night. 
She saw nothing but a glad green 
vista down which their steps were 
to go in the years that lay before 
them, where flowers would spring 
beneath their feet, and the sweet 
surroundings would be but the fit 
setting for their perfect happiness. 
Arthur had none of these rose- 
coloured visions; and Merry, by 
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the simple fact that he had sud- 
denly appreciated her as a duty 
imposed upon him, had lost the 
power henceforward to charm his 
mind. 

To-night as he sat over his 
dinner he seriously debated whether 
it would in any way be possible to 
break off the engagement, or at 
least postpone it indefinitely. And 
yet he was gloomily, but distinctly, 
conscious that he dared not throw 
over so valuable an addition to his 
prospects. 

This revulsion of feeling with 
regard to Merry would have seemed 
strange and sudden to any of 
Arthur’s acquaintances who had 
not been actually admitted to the 
workings of his mind. And yet it 
had been a slow and certain change. 
From the brightest part of his 
future fortunes Merry had become 
transformed into the fixed centre 
which made those fortunes appear 
unbearable to him. Until very 


lately Merry had held her power 
over him; although the mere fact 
that she was changing from a child 
into a woman was sufficient, with 
one of his nature, to lessen her 


fascinations. But from the fatal 
hour when he recognised the fact 
that he ought to take the bondage 
upon him—give up his luxurious 
freedom, settle into domesticity, 
and keep in favour with connections 
—from that hour he had known 
but one desire—to cut the chain 
altogether which threatened thus to 
bind him down into respectability. 

Respectability ! the word seemed 
to poison his soup and sour his 
claret. 

He had found waiting him at the 
club a note from Frank Vernon, 
which had been lying there some 
time. It was an urgent request to 
see him at once. Frank had been 
himself to the club in search of 
him, and now asked him to go over 
to Park-street that evening if he 
got the note in time to do so. 
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Arthur wondered much what Frank 
could want with him; he did not 
feel inclined to go; he thought of 
telegraphing that he was engaged. 
He was in no mood to do anything 
which he was asked to do. 

He was thinking about this when 
a party came and ‘sat down at a 
table next his. They were a noisy 
party, talking loud. 

“Does she really mean to go in 
for a libel case ?” said one of them. 
“She is a plucky woman.” 

‘** O, it amuses her,” said another. 
“And really women seem to like 
that sort of notoriety now. Queer 
taste, it seems to me.” 

“She is a lovely woman,” said 
the first speaker with an air of 
solemnity ; ‘and lovely women can 
do anything.” 

“ Who does it fall upon, when an 
action for libel is brought against 
a newspaper,” asked another ; “will 
it be that scamp Vernon ?” 

Arthur started and pricked up 
his ears; but managed to remain 
almost motionless. Could there be 
anything in this’ Was it what 
Frank wanted him for ? 

Arthur awaited the answer with 
a vivid curiosity ; for a moment no 
one replied, as the fish had just 
arrived, and took the general atten- 
tion. But presently one of them 
said ‘“‘ Vernon ?—oh, no, he won’t 
suffer; the only person they can 
do anything to is the proprietor. 
Lady Rosewater will just enjoy it 
if she gets him a good term of 
imprisonment ; and I daresay she 
will. Of course one is sorry for the 
fellow ; but really these papers are 
too ridiculously scurrilous, and 
people like Lady Rosewater, who 
don’t mind publicity, are useful for 
repressing them.” 

“Only it does so little good. 
The man who gets imprisoned may 
be rather repressed, but the papers 
seem to fatten on libel cases. I 
wonder who is the proprietor of the 
“ Early News” ?” 
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“Nobody seems to know—pro- 
bably some fool with money, who 
doesn’t care to appear in connection 
with it. A pretty figure he'll 
cut now in a police-court. Wonder 
how he’ll like six months in prison 
—enough to cure a man of 
running newspapers, one would 
think.” 

“Can’t imagine how men are 
such fools as to go in for that sort 
of thing.” 

With which sentiments Arthur 
heartily agreed, as he sat sipping 
claret, and endeavouring to keep 
himself cool. 

Imprisonment for six months— 
for Arthur the Sybarite! It was 
a thought which made his blood 
curdle. No hero was he in face of 
a prospect like that. Sooner than 
go through with such an experi- 
ence he would go now—at once— 
and disappear from that part of 
the world in which, he was 
known. 


But surely such a punishment 


was not likely. He listened in the 
hope of hearing any further sug- 
gestion; but the men had gone off 
upon some other topic, and had for- 
gotten the “ Early News” and the un- 
fortunate proprietor who sat so near 
them. 

Arthur ordered some more wine, 
and sat still at his table, endeavour- 
ing to gather his thoughts together. 
As soon as he left that room he 
must dosomething. What must it 
be? Should he now formulate 
the desperate idea which sheer bore- 
dom and rebellion had been har- 
bouring in his mind, and to-night 
go away, without running the risk 
of facing this affair. He could 
disappear—for a time only, per- 
haps—he need not throw up his 
chances for ever. He could cajole 
his father to receive him again into 
favour if he returned from the dead 
as it were—whereas, if this case 
took its worst form, would his 
father ever forgive what he would 
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think the disgrace of it? Probably 
in the end he would think better of 
Arthur for running away from a 
police-court and a prison than for 
appearing in them. And supposing 
his father refused to countenance 
him, his creditors would at once be 
upon him, and the discovery of 
their claims would settle his busi- 
ness with his father. And he 
feared, as he thought it over, that 
his second string—Merry’s fortune 
—would be taken from him by this. 
She would cling to him, but there 
was little doubt in his mind that 
the Hamertons, with their strong 
sense of refinement and quiet living 
—a creed as firm as, though so 
different from, his father’s creed of 
respectability—would never let him 
marry their daughter after an 
affair of this kind. Police-courts 
and prisons have a taint about _ 
them which some people cannot 
pardon; it offends them too en- 
tirely. 

He would have liked to go 
straight from his dinner-table to 
the train, and cross the channel 
that night. His whole nature drove 
him in some way to escape from this 
tangle of discomfort and disgrace. 
He could not bring himself to face 
it all. Coming as it did upon a 
mood of utter weariness of the 
home-life and bondage, which 
without this had seemed unbear- 
able, the prospect of such “a row,’ 
and the idea of possible imprison- 
ment, made him rebel furiously, and 
want to escape. 

But that was not to be done. 
had no money. 

“Bah! what a fool I am,” lhe 
said to himself, “probably these 
fellows know nothing about it. I 
may be in no danger after all. I 
will go up and see Vernon—if 
there is an action, he has probably 
got some suggestion for getting us 
out of it. That’s what he wants 
me for, of course. He’s an un- 
commonly clever fellow—he knows 
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all about these things. He has hit 
upon some plan, and wants me to 
carry it out. Why on earth am I 
wasting my time here?” 

For now that there was a real 
and imminent danger of his getting 
into “ hot water” with his father, 
Arthur began to realise of what 
value his prospects were to him. 
He hurriedly rose from the table, 
went out,and getting into a hansom, 
drove straight off to Park-street. 

His head had grown fevered, in 
the club dining-room, as he had 
sat there, startled by that stray 
talk of these men. But the air 
cooled his brain, and he began to 
think more soberly of his possible 
position. He was capable of very 


careful plotting in his own in- 
terests, and now, realising that he 
might immediately have to act 
one way or another, he decided 
what to do under the difficult 
circumstances which might offer. 


He not only laid his plans as 
to how to meet Frank Vernon, 
but resolved in what fashion he 
would face fate, should she prove 
obstinate. He was coolly clear 
upon the important points; and 
that is vitally needful to enable a 
man toact quickly. He would run 
no risk of prison ; he would evade 
every disagreeable that he could. 
Frank Vernon filled the house 
that evening by his own unaided 
exertions. When Arthur arrived 
there he was impressed by a sense 
of commotion and disturbance ; it 
seemed as if half-a-dozen people 
were worrying about the house. 
He was a little surprised to find 
the Vernons were alone, and that 
Frank was the sole creator of this 
agitated atmosphere. He walked 
about from room to room, talking 
to himself, banging doors, poking 
fires, and moving chairs out of his 
way with a spasmodic ferocity. 
“‘How on earth am I to find that 
fellow?” he had asked Mrs. 
Vernon at least a dozen times 
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in the last hour. Mrs. Vernon 
did not pay much attention to him ; 
she had delivered her advice 
early in the afternoon, and would 
say no more. Her momentous 
words were these. ‘ Whatever 
you do, take care of Arthur 
Wansy. He is as sharp as you 
are.” 

There was a sound as of a hansom 
stopping at the door. Frank 
repeated a performance in which he 
had indulged at intervals all the 
evening—he rushed to the window 
and looked out between the blinds, 
arriving, as one always does, just 
too late to see anything but the 
empty hansom. There was a loud 
knock at the door; Mrs. Vernon 
said, ‘“‘There he is—have him in 
the dining-room, Frank—not here, 
please ””—and took up her novel in 
the hope of reading a little. This 
was her power; the power which 
kept her young and handsome 
through such a life as was hers. 
She had read French novels 
through every crisis of their 
career; nothing disturbed her. 
She had asa rule some very shrewd 
remark to make, and then she left 
the management of the situation 
to others. Men, according to her 
creed, must do the disagreeable 
work ; women ought not to “ under- 
stand money ” or anything of that 
sort. She had a complacent confi- 
dence in her own merits; she 
believed herself too pretty to starve 
or be shabby, and that fate would 
always provide her somehow or 
other with dresses and dinners. 

“Show him into the dining- 
room,” said Frank, audibly, when 
Arthur Wansy was announced. 
He did not keep him waiting but 
hurried down immediately. 

‘“ What on earth’s the matter,” 
asked Arthur. 

“Only Lady Rosewater is down 
on us,” said Frank, with an ex- 
pression which made the “only” 
mean something very different. 
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“What for? The article this 


week? It was too clever, much! 
But what has she done? ” 

“ Brought an action for libel, 
that’s all!” 

Arthur gave an exclamation of 
surprise, and then looked at Frank 
more closely. 

“You look uncommonly serious, 
Vernon. Is this affair a serious 
one f”’ 

“Tt’s serious for you, I’m sorry 
to say.” 

“ For me?” said Arthur. “ Why, 
how the devil—? Who wrote the 
article ?” 

“ Oh, that’s no use to you,” said 
Frank, grimly. ‘The writers are 
your servants. Unfortunately you 
are responsible.” 

*“ But it strikes me,” said Arthur, 
“that the editor is. generally re- 
garded as responsible for what's 
put into a paper, and that the 
proprietor concerns himself with 
the money.” 


“Not at all, my dear boy,” 


answered Frank. ‘You own a 
paper, and your editor makes of it 
what you want it to be made. You 
saw that article, if you remember, 
and approved of it. Iam nothing 
but your servant.” 

With which humble avowal of 
his social position, Frank walked 
to the hearthrug, and stood him- 
self squarely upon it, preserving 
@ grim and sorrowful countenance. 

“* What are the penalties in this 
sort of thing?” inquired Arthur, 
after a moment of reflection. 

“ Imprisonment, if they drive us 
hard; but I believe a little bribery 
might be done beforehand, so that 
the case would be lightened, and 
then it will be heavy damages.” 

“Then it’s all up,” said Arthur, 
quickly; “I can get no more 
money.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Frank. 
“You positively must go to your 
father now.” 

“No!” said Arthur, angrily. 
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* You don’t know what the con- 
sequences of that would be. It is 
impossible! He must know nothing 
about it.” 

“Oh,” said Frank, calmly, “ that 
is of no use, as you would know if 
you stopped to think a moment. 
The case will be reported in the 
papers.” 

* But,” stammered Arthur, fora 
moment staggered by this grim 
array of circumstances, “ can’t my 
name be kept—?” 

* Don’t lose your head!” said 
Frank, rather roughly. “ The sum- 
mons will be issued against you as 
proprietor; you will be arrested, 
and have to appear in court per- 
sonally.” 

“What have you got me into 
this mess for? What's your pur- 
pose?” exclaimed Arthur, and he 
began to abuse Frank with a 
coarseness which showed his here- 
dity. 

Frank mastered the situation by 
keeping his temper. 

“IT have done what I thought 
was best for the paper,” he said, 
quietly. ‘I have made it a success. 
This libel case will do it good if we 
get through it decently. It’s a 
danger we can’t well avoid without 
being slowcoaches, in these days of 
plain speaking. Every newspaper 
proprietor runs the risk, and some 
have the unpleasant experience.” 

Arthur was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, in what sounded a 
very cool voice, though he had 
bitten his lip in order to check 
some very different words which 
wanted to come out— 

“Tf money could be got, would 
it, be possible to buy these people 
off, and get them to drop it ?” 

“ Not the least chance, I’m sorry 
to say,” said Frank, shaking his 
head with genuine regret. “ Lady 
Rosewater likes publicity. She 
lives a scandalous life; but she is 
in one of the best sets, and they'll 
defend her through everything. 
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She is separated from Lord Rose- 
water, as everybody knows; but it 
is libellous to say so, because he is 
quite prepared to swear that they 
live together like a pair of turtle- 
doves. She is sure to get the 
case because all her friends will 
vow she is the most virtuous 
creature alive; and she likes to 
have them do it. I am sorry she 
is the one to take it up; we are 
certain not to win in her case, 
though I believe every word said 
was more or less true.” 

“ At all events the affair can’t be 
kept from the public now ?” 

“Oh, not a chance; you can’t 
keep in the dark any longer ; so you 
may as well face the matter out at 
once. I only hope you will get off 
with damages; but I am _ half 
afraid to say I really think there is 
any chance of that.” 

“Let me think what is to be 
done !”’ said Arthur. 

“Certainly,” said Frank, with 
the greatest politeness. He was 
extremely glad to shift the think- 
ing on to somebody else. He sat 
down very contentedly, and, taking 
out his cigar case, prepared to light 
a cigar, and keep himself quiet for 
a bit. He did not venture to offer 
a cigar to Arthur, who seemed to 
have plunged into thought so 
deeply as almost to have forgotten 
his companion’s presence. He was 
not actually thinking now; he was 
only making up his mind, and 
that, at some points of one’s career, 
is an absorbing business. 

Arthur stood moodily on the 
hearthrug contemplating his boots. 
In reality his eyes saw something 
very different—he was looking for- 
ward into his immediate future 
very seriously. There was a space 
of silence, during which Frank 
puffed away comfortably at his 
cigar. He had shifted the respon- 
sibility on to the right shoulders ; 
right glad was he of the presence 
of those shoulders. 
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Presently Arthur lifted his head, 
and said rather gloomily, “I'd 
better go and have it out with my 
father at once. There’s nothing to 
be done apparently but face the 
whole matter now.” 

“That’s right,” said Frank, cor- 
dially. He had hardly expected 
Arthur to take the matter so 
quietly and with so much pluck. 
He had anticipated a more trouble- 
some interview. 

“‘ Good bye, then,” said Arthur, 
“ till to-morrow.” 

“Good bye, old fellow,” said 
Frank with a spasm of sympathy. 
“And I sincerely hope you'll get 
off with damages. It’s a nasty 
business for you, and I’m con- 
foundedly sorry.” 

Frank had no conscience what- 
ever, but he really had a warm 
heart, and it suffered a momentary 
sensation now on Arthur’s account. 
He disliked Arthur, as sanguine, 
mercurial people always dislike 
people of the opposite tempera- 
ment. But now that Arthur was 
placed in such a very unenviable 
position, and was behaving so well 
in it, he felt sorry for him, and 
shook hands with unwonted cor- 
diality. 

“Thank you,” said Arthur, with 
a curious sort of smile. To Frank 
it seemed a smile of resignation, 
and after he let him out at the 
door, he looked after him as he 
walked down the street, and in- 
dulged in a little pathos while he 
finished his cigar. 





Cuapter XI. 


Ir seemed to Arthur that he had 
lived a year since he went into the 
club dining-room that evening ; in 
reality, he found on looking at his 
watch that it was still early. He 
had not been long at the Verncns’. 
He should still have time to inter- 
view his father, though they went 
to bed at a respectable and regular 
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hour in that house. It wasa relief 
to him to find this. A great deal 
depended on his being able to have 
a talk with his father at once, and 
that, too, without making any 
apparent effort to get it. 

He got into a hansom and 
drove straight for home. On the 
way he matured his plans, and he 
was quite prepared for action when 
the cab stopped at his own door. 
He let himself in quietly with his 
latchkey. He looked into the 
stately dining-room, which was 
empty. It appeared very funereal 
in the dim light of the low-turned 
gas. He went in and turned up 
the light; he then proceeded to 
examine himself in the great 
chimney-glass. No signs of care, 
of disorder or agitation must 
appear in him. He pushed the 
hair off his forehead, and turned 
away satisfied. His was a face 
upon which care made small marks, 
for he persistently put it out of his 
mind. He hated it, and would 
none of it. Ease was the thing 
which he deeply desired, and 
@ man can keep crows’ feet at bay 
who will have none of their com- 
pany. 

He went up to the drawing- 
room, and there found his father, 
as he expected, sitting alone, amid 
the unmitigated blueness, reading 
a paper, and sipping a glass of 
whisky toddy which stood by his 
side on a gold salver. It was im- 
possible to partake of the lightest 
refreshment in this house without 
being surrounded by quite an at- 
mosphere of solid magnificence. 
Everything was impressive, from 
the teaspoon with which you stirred 
your tea, to the countenance of the 
servant who waited on you. Arthur 
thought as he entered the room 
that there would be a special and 
peculiar happiness in the moment 
when he might hope never to see 
it again. 

Mrs. Wansy had gone to bed. 
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She always went early when they 
were alone, for she did not find 
the society of her spouse suffi- 
ciently exciting to keep her awake 
after prayers were over. This 
ceremony took place at half-past 
nine, and then Mrs. Wansy would 
gather up her crewel work mate- 
rials, and with a sigh of content 
go away to her room. She had a 
strong personal attachment for 
that couch of down, shaded by a 
gorgeous canopy of many colours, 
where she passed the night; and 
probably the unconscious hours 
which elapsed within its seclusion 
were among her happiest. But 
she had grown so stout by dint of 
heavy dinners and no exercise, that 
asleep or awake, to be quite still 
was her idea of pleasure. Arthur 
had expected she would be out of 
his way; he had expected to find 
his father sipping whisky toddy 
and reading the newspaper. In- 
deed, he might safely have said at 
any hour of the day that he chose 
to come home, exactly what he 
would find going on there. The 
routine of the house was the same 
from day to day—varied only by 
dining out or giving a dinner. 
Even that dissipation made little 
appreciable difference. It was only 
an hour later that Mr. Wansy 
went round to look at the bolts 
and bars, and put out the gas in 
the drawing-room. All this was 
part of respectability, as the Wansy 
family understood the word—that 
respectability which had eaten into 
Arthur’s soul, and to which he held 
the double attitude of a slave and 
a rebel. Arthur’s latchkey was 
his flag of independence; it was 
his one great privilege at home, 
and it was a positive burden to 
Mrs. Wansy’s soul. She felt it a 
sin to give him this freedom; but 
his father had insisted that he 
should have it. “The boy can 
take care of himself, I fancy,” he 
said, with a rough pride. “If he 
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can’t, he’d better learn. I had to 
knock about the world at his age 
without a good home to go to.” 

Thus Arthur—by dint of taking 
a good deal of trouble to appear 
excessively decorous — got his 
latchkey ; and when he did not 
dine at home he seldom came in so 
early as this, so that Mr. Wansy 
was a little surprised to see him. 
But he immediately concluded that 
the journey to-morrow was the 
cause of his appearance at this un- 
wonted hour. 

“Going to start early in the 
morning, I suppose, Arthur?” he 
said, inquiringly, as he laid his 
hewspaper down on his knee, and 
looked ready for a little intelligent 
conversation. 

“No,” said Arthur, “ about mid- 
day, I believe. 1 came in to-night 


because I thought [ should like to 
get a quict talk with you about my 
mariage.” 

Mr. Wansy put down his paper 


on the table, and straightened 
himself in his chair; he was all 
attention evidently. 

“T want to have the day fixed 
now,” went on Arthur, sitting down 
near his father. “I shall have a 
good opportunity while we are 
away to get it settled. I should 
like it to be as soon as possible. 
I think it is quite time for me to 
settle down.” 

“‘Oh! there’s time yet,” said Mr. 
Wansy; “but still it’s a good 
thing for a young man to be 
married and to have a home of his 
own. It keeps him out of foolish- 
ness and extravagance.” 

“ Yes,” said Arthur, “I believe 
it is best. There are a great many 
temptations to spend money which 
it is well to resist, and it is easier 
to resist them when one is 
married.” 

“Well said, my boy. When you 
spend your money remember my 
old principle, always have some- 
thing to show for it. Sticking to 
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that principle has brought me 
where Tam. I never frittered my 
earnings away on mere amuse- 
ments and follies, and that’s how 
I’ve made myself a man of solid 
wealth. I’m glad to hear you 
speak the same way, Arthur; and 
you are quite right in what you 
say, marrying early is a very good 
safeguard. There can’t be a better 
plan for a young man if he’s just 
well enough off to do it. As to 
that, in your case, of course, all is 
smooth for you. You'll have a 
fortune at my death that will 
enable you to take your place 
among the best in the land. And 
just remember”—with an em- 
phatic blow of one doubled hand 
upon his knee—‘‘ I’ve only one 
thing to say about that—keep it. I 
don’t think I’ve any need to say it 
to you; you're not a fool to go 
making a fortune into ducks and 
drakes; you’ve got your father’s 
blood in your veins. But I do say 
it, and I hope you'll never forget it. 
Make money when you can do it 
safely, and when you fully under- 
stand what you are doing; but 
don’t speculate in anything you're 
not clear about. Don’t tamper 
with a made fortune. And above 
all don’t fling it away in diamonds 
for opera-singers, racing horses, or 
betting: I should rise from my 
grave if you were so mad as that. 
But I’ve no need to think of that ; 
the idea always heats my blood, 
and it’s unnecessary when you're 
talking like a sensible boy of 
marrying soon. That'll keep you 
settled and sober, I hope.” 

“ Probably,” said Arthur, with a 
peculiar intonation which was lost 
upon his father, who was full of his 
own ideas ; “ but I hope and expect 
not to come into this fortune until 
all temptations of that sort are 
over for me. And, at present, I 
am thinking of something very 
different, and that is, how and 
where Merry and I will live.” 
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“Oh! you must live near here,” 
said Mr. Wansy, with a sudden 
sensation in his paternal heart of 
quite an unaccustomed sort; “ we 
couldn’t .do without you. And I 
daresay Merry won’t be very easily 
spared.” 

“That is arranged then,” said 
Arthur, with a very graceful as- 
sumption of pleasing his father. 
“Merry and I must look round a 
little when we come home again. 
And then we shall have to furnish, 
I suppose. I had better ask Mr. 
Hamerton’s advice on this subject, 
as he is so experienced a collector, 
and knows where everything should 
be got. But that, of course, I will 
leave until you decide what you 
would like me to spend upon it.” 

“Oh! you needn’t wait; don’t 
let there be any appearance of 
stinginess. You shall have the 
money just when you like; in fact, 
you shall have it now if you choose; 
you can pay it in to your acc ount 
at the bank, and then, if any sug- 
gestion is made, you will have the 
money to draw upon. I would 
prefer that you should have your 
money in hand, and then if Merry 
wants anything that she sees you 
can buy it for her.” 

“Well, that might be advan- 
tageous,” said Arthur, very quietly 
and without any appearance of 
gratitude. “As we are to be 
travelling together, I have no doubt 
it will end in our going further, and 
Mr. Hamerton has often said that 
frequently one picks up articles 
in the continental cities which 
are well worth the cost of bringing 
home. Of course only an ex- 
perienced collector can do this, and 
I know comparatively so little 
about the different values of 
things that [ should not like to 
buy in such a way except with 
someone like him.” 

“That is a good idea,” said 
Mr. Wansy, thoughtfully. “I 
should like your house to be in 
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good style; and, though I don’t 
understand the kind of things for 
which he goes in myself, Mr. 
Hamerton evidently knows how to 
spend his money to advantage. I 
have heard that his collection of 
china and of carved wood are worth 
twice what he gave for them. But 
then are you likely to go further, 
do you think?” 

“Oh, I think we are certain to, 
when once we are away. Merry was 
talking of it yesterday. Besides, I 
will mention this idea, and they are 
sure to be pleased with it. It will 
be the only opportunity, in all 
probability, as I hope to persuade 
Merry to let the marriage be very 
soon.” 

“Tn that case I 
cheque to night,” said Mr. Hamer- 
ton; “you must pay it into the 
bank in the morning, and then you 
can draw upon it while you are 
away if you want to. I shall give 
you two thousand to furnish with. 
I will write you a cheque for a 
thousand now if you will have time 
to pay it in to-morrow ?’ 

at 2 ” said Arthur, 
have time; and I 
will be worth while. shall be 
glad to feel that I can make use of 
Mr. Hamerton’s advice if an oppor- 
tunity offers.” 

Anything 


will write you a 


yes, 


‘T shall 
really think i 


which could be re- 
garded as * advantageous,” 
pleased Mr. Wansy’s business 
mind; he liked Arthur’s forethought 
and his * common-sensible ” way 
of looking at the affair. So he 
proposed an adjournment to his 
sanctum downstairs behind the 
dining-room, in order that he 
might get out his bank-book. 
They went down there; Mr. 
Wansy turning the gas low bef re 
they left the drawing-room. This 
was a habit which he had never 
discarded through all his years 
of riches, and by which he 
censidered he had saved several 
hundred pounds during his domes- 
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tic careeer. It gave him a feeling 
of deliberate extravagance to enter 
a room where there was a large 
fire ora high light burning, and 
which was unoccupied. It was 
spending money, and _ having 
nothing to show for it. 

Most of us have seen a library 
like Mr. Wansy’s. It contained 
eight heavy, solid chairs, two of 
them large arm-chairs ; a writing 
table, also heavy and solid, filled the 
middle of the room. A bookcase 
with glass doors covered one wall, 
which contained some few standard 
works—such as Bacon’s Essays, 
and Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, and a good many books 
upon Finance. A great Encyclo- 
pedia filled one shelf; Debrett’s 
Peerage and a large Family Bible 
occupied conspicuous positions. A 
villainous oil-painting of Mrs. 
Wansy in her youth hung over the 
mantel-piece ; she looked fat, 
affected, and in a very uncomfort- 
able attitude. 

Arthur lounged in one of the 
capacious arm-chairs and watched 
his father get at his cheque book. 
The fashion in which these two sat 
in a chair would have been enough 
to showa student of human nature 
that they would not spend their 
money in the same way. Mr. 
Wansy sat as upright as though he 
had never occupied anything easier 
than a clerk’s stool, notwithstand- 
ing all the gilt and velvet chairs in 
his drawing room. He had never 
outgrown the mark of the pinch of 
early poverty; he held money as 
men hold it who know what it 
costs to make it; he sat in his 
chair with the upright attitude of 
a man who has never been out of 
harness all his life. But Arthur 
lounged as those only know how to 
lounge who are born into luxury. 
He might love money as well as 
his father, but he never could learn 
to value it inthe same way, simply 
because he had never gone through 
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the process of earning it shilling 
by shilling and pound by pound. 
The shillings and pounds swell into 
the thousands ; but the man who 
has known what it is to earn it 
respects the individual shilling all 
his life. 

This thousand pounds which Mr. 
Wansy was handing over to Arthur 
was to him a definite amount to be 
exchanged most carefully for more 
than its worth if possible. 

To Arthur it was just a thousand 
pounds which opened to him certain 
possibilities. He pocketed the 
cheque with a sigh of satisfaction, 
and then went on to speak of 
Merry’s money, which was to be 
settled on herself, of what it would 
cost them to live, and so on. 

“T shall allow you fifteen hun- 
dred a year,” said Mr. Wansy. “I 
think you will find that is enough ; 
if not, we will see about it. Of 
course, your circle of acquaintance 
will be a very large one, and going 
into society costs a great deal. You 
will soon be able to tell what your 
expenses willbe. Of course, Merry 
must have a small brougham, and 
you will keep your horse.” 

After a little more talk of this 
sort Mr. Wansy locked up his 
cheque book and rose. It was 
already past bed time, and even 
the subject of his only son’s mar- 
riage did not suffice to keep him 
awake at an unusual hour. Arthur 
took the hint, said good night, and 
went off to his room, leaving his 
father to go through his nightly 
process of inspecting bolts and 
bars, and turning gas out. 

Arthur did not sleep early that 
night. He looked into his port- 
manteau, which was ready packed, 
and made some alteration in its 
contents; then he sat down to his 
own writing desk and passed an 
hour or two reading, and destroying 
various letters and papers. He 
disliked going to bed early, and the 
sky was growing gray over the 
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trees of Kensington Gardens when 
he at last put out his lights. 

But he slept well, as he always 
did; and was down in good time 
for breakfast, look as fresh as 
though he had gone to sleep with 
the daisies. 

His father and mother had evi- 
dently been talking about him and 
his marriage when he came into 
the breakfast room. Mrs. Wansy 
looked red and important, and 
seemed a little flustered. This 
coming wedding of her only child 
was going to be a great event to 
her. She was secretly trying to 
decide what her dress should be. 


CuapTer XII. 


Merry looked for Arthur to join 
them, and drive down with them to 
Victoria. His place was kept in 
the carriage, but he did not come. 
“ He will meet us at the station,” 
said Mr. Hamerton; and so they 
drove off to Victoria. It was a 
beautiful morning, with the sweet 
softness of early summer. 

“Oh, mama!” said Merry, 
“how glad I am we are going out 
of town!” 

“The streets do look very dirty 
and old in this bright sunshine,” 
said Mrs. Hamerton. “I am not 
sorry that we are going, myself. 
It will be very pleasant by the sea 
if this weather lasts.” 

“Of course it will last,” cried 
Merry, who had no sympathy with 
that “if” which becomes habitual 
later in life. ‘‘We are going to 
be so happy, it will be sunshine all 
the time, I am sure!” 

“Let us hope so,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, unfurling her parasol 
to keep off the sun, which was be- 
ginning to be really hot. 

Merry sitting alone on the other 
side of the carriage in her dark 
travelling dress, and with her face 
full of expectant happiness, looked 
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like a very incarnation of the spirit 
of holiday making. 

“TI hope Arthur will not be 
late!”’ said Mrs. Hamerton, a 
little anxiously, as she and Merry 
stood just inside the door of the 
station a moment, to look back 
before they went on to the plat- 
form. The luggage had been taken 
into the station, the tickets were 
got, the carriage was driving away ; 
worst of all the clock showed it 
was very near the time for the 
train to start. 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Merry, 
doleful misgiving sounding in her 
voice. ‘There he is,’ she added, 
with sudden change of voice and 
manner. As always, Arthur 
brought with him her sunshine. 
It mattered little to her whether 
the weather changed or no, if 
Arthur was with them, and was 
pleased with her. 

He drove up in a cab; and 
hurried into the station, looking 
very hearty and pleased with every- 
thing. His face filled Merry with 
delight. ‘“ Oh, we are going to be 
happy!” she said to herself. 

“Not late, I hope!” he said, 
and went on to get his ‘ticket. 
Then they all went together to the 
train, and found that Arthur’s 
belongings had mingled happily 
with theirs; and satisfied on the 
subject, so vital to travellers, of 
luggage, they got into the train. 

“What a glorious morning!’ 
said Arthur, letting down the 
window of the carriage, “ you will 
like the air, won’t you, Merry? 
How well that dress suits you—or 
else it is you are so bonny to- day 
that anything would suit you.’ 

“It is the spirit of holiday 
which becomes her so well, I fancy,” 
said Mr. Hamerton, regarding 
Merry critically. ‘She does look 
uncommonly like a fresh daisy, or 
something of that sort. Do you 
expect to have a great many ad- 
ventures while we are away, you 
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imaginative little puss! I know 
what it is to travel with Merry. 
She fancies something is going to 
happen whenever we stop at a 
station, and that if a man with a 
black moustache gets in he is an 
escaped political prisoner from 
Russia, who will presently unfold 
to us his sorrows.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I expect things 
to happen,” inquired Merry, with 
babyish defiance. ‘“‘ Adventures 
are to the adventurous.’ ” 

“Certainly they are,” said 
Arthur, gaily. “ We cannot guess 
at the extraordinary things which 
may happen to us even on a small 
journey like this. Like you, 
Merry, I look for adventures.” 

“ With such a couple of adven- 
turous spirits in our midst,” said 
Mr. Hamerton, “on the principle 
of Merry’s favourite aphorism 
something awful certain to 
happen. We shall have a chop- 
ping sea when we crossthe Channel, 
or we shall lose the luggage at 
Boulogne. I expect nothing more 
extraordinary.” 

“ But I do,” said Arthur, “ and 
I expect, too, that our adventures 
are to be delightful, not doleful. 
We are going to have a good time, 
as the Americans say.” 

He seemed to be in wild spirits, 
and his hilarity at last infected the 
whole party. Mr. and Mrs. Hamer- 
ton had provided themselves with 
the Graphic, and various other 
forms of light reading; but they 
put down their books and papers 
and entered into the frolicsome 
mood of the hour. They all 
laughed and talked, made puns, 
told funny stories, and conducted 
themselves like children out of 
school. Arthur and Merry kept 
the ball rolling persistently, and 
seemed as though they had taken 
farewell for ever of the sober, 
every-day world. 

At Folkestone they had a couple 
of hours before the boat started, so 
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they ordered dinner, and made a 
most festive meal. Arthur’s spirits 
were unflagging, and he was so 
thoroughly agreeable that Mrs. 
Hamerton’s heart warmed towards 
him more than it had ever done 
before. 

It was a calm, beautiful evening 
for the crossing to Boulogne, and 
Arthur and Merry walked up and 
down the deck, talking together in 
a quieter but apparently as happy 
a mood as that which had been upon 
them all day. 

The passengers amused them; 
any gathering of human beings 
will afford amusement to people 
who are in this gay temper. The 
types whom one meets with are 
very funny; historic characters are 
perpetually crossing one’s path. 
An undoubted Miss Wardle per- 
vaded this vessel; her curls are 
becoming rare now, for fashion has 
done its best to exterminate them. 
Becky Sharp and her good-natured 
husband are great travellers. Lord 
Steyne is sometimes to be met 
with. Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton 
had established themselves in a 
sheltered corner upon deck, and 
every now and then Arthur and 
Merry would return to them with 
some new discovery of this sort 
which they had made among the 
other passengers. 

“Tf he were always like this,” 
said Mrs. Hamerton, when they 
were left alone again by the two 
young people. “ If he were always 
like this, I should hope Merry 
might be happy even yet.” 

Mr. Hamerton did not reply. 
He seldom said anything on this 
subject now. He considered it 
best to face the inevitable in 
silence. 

How calm and beautiful that 
evening was. As it grew later and 
the evening melted gradually into 
a soft darkness, Merry became 
dreamy as the hour. Her tem- 
perament was so sensitive that she 
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could not but sympathise with the 
peculiar magic of the moment. The 
brilliant morning made her as gay 
as itself; but, when the dimness of 
night fell, and sea and sky melted 
into one strange gray atmosphere ; 
then Merry grew dreamy too. She 
leaned against the side of the boat, 
and looked down upon the dark, 
rushing water. There was a special 
charm to her in the isolation of 
their little family circle upon this 
boat now that grayness had so 
enveloped it. She seemed alone in 
a sea-scented cloud with the few 
she loved best in the world. The 
charm of the dreamy sensation 
which stole over her was too great 
for her to resist. After the light 
laughter of the long happy day it 
seized upon her with a welcome 
quiet. She could not throw it 
off even to please Arthur; and 
when he, after a moment’s silence, 
looked into her face she answered 
him only by a faint smile, which 
was only a trembling shield for 
some half-born tears. 

But Arthur would have none of 
it. “Come,” he said, taking her 
hand, and putting it within his 
arm, “we must find some more 
amusement. Don’t let us be still 
to-night, Merry—don’t indulge in 
any of your dreams. Be worthy of 
your name through all one delicious 
day. And see, there is no time for 
dreaming—there is the Grey Nose, 
we shall soon be in now. Come to 
the other side and look at the lights 
of the town.” 

Very soon they were in at the 
landing-place, and all Merry’s 
soberer mood was banished, for 
Arthur made her laugh at the 
many absurdities which crop up in 
this scene of confusion and bustle. 
The agony of inexperienced travel- 
lers, the vehemence of the various 
hotel-touts, and the perfectly 
superior indifference of the custom- 
officers always makes this landing- 
scene a funny farce to anybody 
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who is not anxious about his own 
“‘bagages.” Our party wisely waited 
patiently through the half hour 
in which the custom-house officers 
delight in keeping passengers in 
discomfort. Asit was a soft, warm 
night, and the scene was really very 
pretty in the semi-darkness with 
the sparkling lights of the town 
above the smooth harbour-water, 
they none of them complained. In- 
deed their spirits were too elastic 
to be depressed by such minor 
troubles. Then came the happy 
moment of release, and they walked 
across from the custom-house to one 
of the hotels opposite. Merry, who 
was always enchanted by any fresh 
prettiness, was delighted with the 
court-yard full of shrubs and 
flowers which was in the centre of 
the hotel, for there had been some 
illumination this evening and the 
plants were all lit up by foolish 
flickering little oil lamps. True, 
these lamps scorched the plant and 
frequently burnt off a good many 
leaves ; but immediate effect is all 
the Frenchman cares about, and it 
certainly looked pretiy and theatri- 
cal, and pleased Merry. 

“Let us see our rooms, and then 
I propose coffee and bed,” said 
Mrs. Hamerton. 

“Oh, mama!” said Merry. 

“May we not go and look at the 
féte ?”’ asked Arthur, interpreting 
Merry’s appealing glance. 

“You irrepressible children!” 
said Mrs. Hamerton. ‘“ Well, go 
for half an hour while we choose 
the rooms and get settled; but 
don’t stop longer.” 

They were already gone—for 
Merry had found all her wild gaiety 
of the morning in this change of 
scene and atmosphere. They 
hurried into the streets, Merry 
dancing over the uncomfortable 
pebble pavement, and soon they 
were in the midst of the frolic 
which just suited their own mood. 
Merry clung to Arthur’s arm when 
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a procession of young men, each 
carrying two Chinese lanterns, 
came rushing down the street, for 
they were preceded and followed 
by a wild, shouting, excited crowd. 
But the Frenchman, even when he 
is mad, is polite, and there was 
none of the rude jostling which is 
sO oppressive in an English mob. 
Merry was pleased and delighted 
with the bright gaiety of the scene, 
and it was Arthur who said at last, 
“Come, we must goin.” Indeed, 
Merry was so steeped in happiness 
to-night that she could scarce re- 
member anything but that Arthur 
was with her—and so kind to her! 

They found Mrs. Hamerton look- 
ing out for them a little anxiously. 
Merry had to confess that she 
really was rather sleepy and tired. 
She drank some coffee, and then 
went up to the queerest little 
bedroom, which quite woke her up 
for a while. The hotel was built 
on the side of the steep hill, and 
though Merry went up two flights 
to her room, she found her window 
opened straight upon the garden at 
the back of the house, and that 
she could step out and climb to the 
top of the hill. But she postponed 
further adventure till the morning, 
and getting into her little cur- 
tained bed was asleep in a moment 
like a tired and happy child. 

In the morning they brought 
her café-au-lait before she was 
fairly awake. Mrs. Hamerton came 
in from her room, which was next 
door, in her wrapper, to see how 
Merry was; she missed the clear 
voice that was generally to be 
heard earlier thanthis. She found 
Merry rubbing her eyes like a baby, 
and pushing back her hair; she 
looked indeed like a beautiful baby, 
and one that had never known any 
heavier weariness than that of 
ve flowers or making cowslip 

alls. 

Mrs. Hamerton went back to her 
own room with a light heart. 
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“She may perhaps be happy even 
yet,” she whispered again to her- 
self, “if Arthur will be kind to 
her, as he is now.” 

Merry was soon dressed, and 
stepping out of her window, she 
ran up the queer, untidy botel 
garden where some tame rabbits 
skipped about among the neglected 
geraniums. Beyond there was 
grass, and right at the top an old 
rustic seat. Merry ran on till she 
reached this, and then turned to 
look behind her. The sun shone 
upon the smooth waters of the 
harbour; she could see over the 
town to the hills beyond, and 
everything was bathed in trans- 
figuring sunlight. Down below 
the slope of the garden were the 
chimneys of the hotel. 

The air was intoxicatingly sweet 
and fresh. Merry sat down upon 
the old seat and fell into her now 
familiar and dearly-loved dream- 
land. It was a beautiful, lonely 
hour that she spent there in the 
quiet morning air, with her eyes 
resting on the sunlit water. But 
very soon her heart beat wildly, 
and the silent happiness, almost 
too intense for consciousness, was 
at an end. This was the last of 
those sweet moments that ever 
came in her young life. The very 
next hour brought with it new 
thoughts and a different state. 

She was startled by a footstep 
which made her heart throb. A 
second after Arthur was by her 
side upon the old seat. 

“ Out in the sunshine already,” 
he said gaily. ‘ How you love it! 

—and so do I. We are going to 
have such beautiful weather. How 
fortunate we are.” 

“Indeed we are,” said Merry, 
a little vaguely; she scarcely knew 
what she said—and yet she felt 
it all through her being. For- 
tunate and happy, indeed, she felt 
herself to be in that moment. 

The next moment Arthur had 
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taken her hand into his, and, while 
he looked at the clear blue veins 
which showed through her delicate 
skin, he began to press her to 
decide hdw soon they should be 
married—and to make it very 
soon. It was the first time he had 
referred to this subject since their 
engagement, and it made Merry’s 
heart beat as wildly, and her face 
crimson as deeply, as his first 
words of love. 

Another hour passed while these 
two young creatures sat in that 
sunshine talking of the coming 
time. Merry, in broken yet rich 
whispers, which seemed to Arthur, 
dead as he now was to her charms, 
to be strangely suggestive of the 
old haleyon days when the soft 
breeze carried love-murmurs to the 
ear, and when Cupid in person 
dwelt in our midst. Merry was so 
perfectly pure and innocent, and 
yet so full of natural emotion, that 
it was like wooing a wood-nymph 
who had never known the fetters 
of modern life. 

“T might yet have got very fond 
of her,” he said to himself, “ if she 
could glways be as young and 
believing as this.” 

Presently Mr.Hamerton appeared 
at the hotel-door, and beckoned 
them. “It is breakfast-time,” said 
Arthur; “we must go down.” 
They ran down the hill like two 
children. Even to Mr. Hamerton, 
who had never placed any real con- 
dence in Arthur’s character, the 
picture of two young lovers seemed 
a perfect one. But, alas! there 
was but one lover there! Arthur 
knew nothing of the glory of the 
word, however aptly he might act 
the character. 

The table-d’héte breakfast was 
ready, and they were all to go 
down to it, so Merry, with her 
flushed cheeks and brilliant eyes, 
tried to hide under her mother’s 
wing; but it was impossible to 


hide herself or her happy face, and 
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the very garcon devoted himself 
in an infatuated manner to the 
beautiful English mademoiselle. 


CuaptTer XIII. 


Breakrast over, Merry clung to 
her mother, and managed to get 
her all to herself. Somehow or 
other they slipped away unseen, 
and the two gentlemen were left 
disconsolate. They never were 
very fond of each other’s company, 
and, when it appeared: that the 
others were not really to be found, 
they started on separate expeditions. 
Mr. Hamerton wandered through 
the streets, looking into the book- 
shops, and investing in some 
Tauchnitz volumes. Arthur visited 
the railway-station, and looked up 
the trains. Both expected to meet 
the ladies on their walks abroad, 
but they saw nothing of them. 
They met in the course of the 
afternoon in the courtyard of the 
hotel, where they each expected 
to find the whole party gathered 
and ready to start on their next 
move. 

“We were to have taken the 
afternoon train, and got to Abbe- 
ville for dinner, I thought,” re- 
marked Mr. Hamerton; “but it 
seems decreed otherwise.” 

“There is a train about nine,” 
said Arthur; “‘ we should get into 
Abbeville by that quite early, and 
can dine before we start. But 
where are they, I wonder?” 

Having explored the town and 
discovered everything that he 
desired to discover, it occurred to 
Arthur to turn the other way, and 
wander down the broad road to- 
wards the open sea. It did not 
seem to him a very interesting 
walk, but itwas impossible to hang 
about the hotel-yard all the after- 
noon, and it was possible the 
truants had gone this way. 

After a rather long walk he 
caught sight of a pink-lined parasol 
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which he recognised. Yes, there 
they were, sitting on the low 
parapet which separated the road 
from the rough beach, and seem- 
ingly too absorbed to notice 
passers-by. There were very few 
it is true, for this side of Boulogne 
is quiet enough, but Arthur’s foot- 
steps did not disturb them. They 
were both sheltered under the one 
broad parasol; it was a pretty 
picture. Arthur quickly disturbed 
it by stepping over the parapet and 
sitting down beside them. ‘“ What 
are you doing here?” he said, “ and 
do you mean to stay all day? and 
do you know we have lost the after- 
noon train for Abbeville ?” 

“Oh!” cried Merry in a tone of 
consternation—and quickly de- 
taching herself from her mother 
she looked at Arthur with one of 
her quaint contrite faces, which 
were always more funny than sad, 
because she had never known any 
real sorrow to teach her how to look 
properly contrite. Later in life the 
lines stamped by actual penitence 
easily came into relief upon the 
face. 

“T am so sorry,” 
thinking in her confusion that 
Arthur was really vexed. “I did 
not know the time had passed so 
quickly. Did you, mama?” 

“No. But I am not going to 
pretend I am ashamed of myself. 
We have been making love very 
happily down here, Merry and I. 
And who can wonder if I forget 
the trains when my little sweet- 
heart is to be stolen away from me 
so soon? And now we will go 
back to the hotel,” she said, rising 
quickly to prevent Merry’s impas- 
sioned answer, which she saw burn- 
ing in the child’s eyes. “TI really 
did not know we had been so long, 
and I am afraid Gerald will think 
we are lost.” 

She stepped on to the road and 
walked towards Boulogne, leaving 
the others to follow her. 


she went on, 
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“Mama!” said Merry, after 
this silent procession had gone a 
little distance. Mrs. Hamerton 
paused and looked back. 

“ Mayn’t I walk by you?” 

“ Certainly, if you like!” 

Merry came at one side of her 
and took her arm. Immediately 
Arthur came to the other side and 
put his hand within the other arm. 

“And may I walk by you, 
mama?” 

He had never done anything like 
this before. Mrs. Hamerton looked 
round at him with glowing eyes. 
Could it be that he really was to 
be her friend, instead of her 
enemy? He treated her now with 
that pretty assumption of sonship 
which some men know so well how 


to wear towards a young and 
handsome mother-in-law. Mrs. 
Hamerton was just the woman 


who would be really liked by any 
one in Arthur’s position, but he 
had never shown anything but 
ordinary social politeness to her 
before. This playful familiarity 
was something quite new, and it 
gave this fond mother’s heart a 
sudden warmth. Pe ane after all 
Merry might not be wholly lost 
to her. Perhaps after all she 
might be able to find Arthuy’s 
loveableness, and take him in with 


Merry. 
They walked on, these three, 
talking and laughing gaily, but 


with intervals of dee p silence which 

seemed to fall on them all at once. 
They had each very absorbing 
thoughts—the kind of thoughts 
which make one forget one’s com- 
panions. Under the circumstances 
it was natural enough that Mrs. 
Hamerton should feel the others 
must be thinking of the same sub- 
ject as was she herself, if a different 
branch of it. She did not expect 


to startle anyone when she spoke 
rather abruptly out of the midst of 
one of these silences. 


“ Arthur,” 


said she, “if you 
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come to live near us you must 
promise me one thing.” 

Arthur had gone so far into his 
inner mind that he looked at her 
in amazement when she said this. 

“Come to live near you!” he 
echoed. ‘“ Why, of course I should 
not be so foolish as that—it would 
be madness !” 

It was Mrs. Hamerton’s turn 
to look amazed now. She did not 
at all understand his tone. It was 
not one of sudden anger, nor yet of 
banter. He flushed suddenly as 
he met her eyes. As people do 
sometimes, he had spoken un- 
awares. Never before had Mrs. 
Hamerton seen cool, self-possessed 
Arthur Wansy appear so abject 
a picture of embarrassment—in- 
deed, of more than embarrassment 
—of positive distress. But it was 
over almost in an instant, and he 
had recovered himself. 

“TI don’t suppose I should ever 
see Merry if I lived near you,” he 
said abruptly ; “ how is it likely? 
She is sure to prefer her old friends, 
and I should get a small fraction 
of her. But [ am only talking 
nonsense,” he went on, in a quieter 
manner. “I promised my father 
only last night that we would live 
close by, and there is a house in 
Victoria-road to which I have 
taken rather a fancy. We must all 
go and see it when we get back. 
And now, what is it I am to pro- 
mise to you. 

“ Only this, that when that house 
is yours, you insist upon Merry 
being its absolute mistress. It is 
the only way to get over the early 
difficulties of housekeeping, and to 
make your home really your own. 
Your mother and I must only be 
afternoon callers for the first two 
years.” 

“My dear mama!” exclaimed 
Merry, with a look of absolute 
astonishment. 

“You are quite right,” said 
Arthur, seriously. ‘I appreciate, 
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in this, a very real kindness. Itis 
a fatal mistake for people not to 
fight through their own troubles. 
Do you think you would like 
Victoria-road, Merry ?” 

“T think so,” said Merry. They 
went on talking about this road 
and some others which Mrs. 
Hamerton preferred. 

Once or twice Mrs. Hamerton 
wondered to herself, ‘If he was 
only talking nonsense, why was he 
so confused ?” 

At the door of the hotel stood 
Gerald Hamerton, looking a little 
disconsolate. He viewed the ad- 
vancing trio, his truant family, with 
dawning satisfaction. 

“And so you have found them, 
Arthur? Well, I am glad to see 
you all, for I fancied myself de- 
serted.” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Merry, and 
was at his side, and her arm in his 
in an instant. 

“‘T suppose you mean to dine to- 
day?” remarked Mr. Hamerton, 
“ because if so we had better go in; 
the table @héte is laid, and I have 
discovered some Muscat Lunel in 
the cellar, which I believe we shall 
all like. It has been hidden away 
there, and forgotten, because no 
one has asked for it. It is really 
old and good. So come and have 
dinner, and then we must be off 
for Abbeville.” 

Merry was persuaded to put her 
lips to a glass of the luscious Museat 
Lunel, and she drank a little. But 
she possessed one of those rich 
temperaments to which wine is an 
unnecessary stimulant. She found 
as much intoxication as it was pos- 
sible for her to enjoy and carry 
safely in the simple delights of 
life. She grew wild amid flowers 
and fresh air; with heart-happi- 
ness such as she now experienced, 
food and wine seemed scarcely 
needful. She ate her dinner in a 
dream, and scarcely knew that she 
ate it. It seemed to her so strange 
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that she should sit next her father, 
and yet that he did not know what 
it was that Arthur had been talking 
of—what it was that had been in 
their minds all this afternoon. 

Away to Abbeville they must 
go, after dinner—there was no 
no more time for talking. But 
Merry’s dreaming mood was not 
interrupted. She was so full of 
the real vigour of life that even 
the dreariness of a railway station 
could not drive away her bright 
visions. And soon they were 
out of the station, passing 
through the low-lying fields where 
the heavy white mists rested like 
thick gauzes, or, in the moonlight, 
became silver seas. 

*“ How lovely,” said Merry, fas- 
cinated by this moonlit scene, 
“here are the faery seas forlorn— 
Keats must have fancied something 
like this.” 

Arthur shivered a little. “ Come 
from the window, Merry,” he said, 
“it looks so dreary out there.” 

“ Must I?” said Merry, with the 
pretty little phrase which she used 
when she meant to be obedient ; 
and turning from- the pale weird 
world without, she entered into the 
conversation the others were carry- 
ing on. 

“It is a great comfort in leaving 
Boulogne,” Mr. Hamerton was 
saying, “ that we leave behind its 
British population. Abbeville is 
genuinely French, which compen- 
sates a little for its old-fashioned 
dulness. But we will not stay 
there long enough to be bored. A 
night’s rest and breakfast is all we 
will ask of Abbeville.” 

A short journey—a rattling ride 
over the terrible stones with which 
Abbeville is so plentifully paved, 
and they arrived at a quiet, large, 
old inn. Merry found herself that 
night in a room so fascinating that 
she could hardly go to sleep. True 
the bed was not very tempting, for 
it was stuffy, and little, and volu- 
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minously draped with thick old 
curtains. But her door opened 
upon a balcony which was all but 
out of doors; it ran round the big 
hotel yard, and to Merry’s young 
imagination, in that brilliant moon- 
light it seemed a scene in which 
Romeo and Juliet might have 
enacted their immortal love passage. 
How much more so, when Arthur 
crossing the yard below caught 
sight of her slender figure leaning 
upon the balcony, and paused to 
look up and say good night. She 
drew back in a hurry, for she 
thought herself too absurdly ro- 
mantic, and fancied he might laugh 
at her. She went in and shut her 
door; but sleep as yet was impos- 
sible, for the horses were apparently 
being put to bed just underneath 
her room ; and moreover there was 
a great wide window which she 
found irresistible, for outside, a 
huge mountain ash, covered with 
red berries, looked magically beau- 
tifully in the moonlight. But at 
last the horses having gone to 
sleep, or all all events become 
quiet, Merry tore herself from the 
window and got into the little bed, 
too sleepy to do more than momen- 
tarily regret its stuftiness. 

The morning dawned as lovely as 
the night it had succeeded. Mr. 
Hamerton was out in the courtyard 
early, arranging for a carriage to 
take them on their way ; and when 
Merry came down from her balcony, 
she found the horses already being 
harnessed for their journey. There 
was only breakfast to have, and 
then they would start. Breakfast 
came, carried across the courtyard 
by the most amiable of garcons; it 
seemed to be produced from the 
stables, but was very good, as 
French breakfasts always are in 
their own way. 

As they drove away through the 
quiet streets, they passed the dili- 
gence which was going on their 
road, and which was being packed 
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with its passengers. It was a rusty 
old omnibus, carrying the postman 
and his bag on the box, and stuffed 
inside with chattering peasant 
women. Among them was a fat 
priest, who amused Merry very 
much in the passing glimpse she 
caught of him. He was eating 
peaches and reading his prayer- 
book, with one arm resting on two 
great loaves which one of the 
peasant women held on her knee; 
another woman carried his broad 
hat. 

“He looks comfortable,” said 
Arthur, “I wonder, does he get so 
fat upon a diet of peaches?” 

What a bright day that was— 
one which lived in Merry’s memory 
long years after, when she could 
bear to look upon this period of 
her life. They had some twenty 
miles or more to drive, and the 
road was bordered most of the way 
by regular rows of trees which 
made it seem like one long avenue. 
Many were apple trees, and the 
rich fruit harvest which hung so 
carelessly by the roadside, seemed 
to Merry something very delight- 
ful. The wide fields on every side 
were golden and green, and all 
bathed in sunlight; how strange 
in their midst looked the little 
shrines which stood here and there 
by the roadside, and still more 
strange the great ghastly cruci- 
fixes. 

“Very curious,” said Mr. 
Hamerton, “with the splendour 
of nature and the evidences of 
beneficence on every side, that 
people should require these intoler- 
able artificial reminders of their 
religion.” : 

The sunshine and sweet breezes 
made them all alike irrelevantly 
happy in their humour; and Arthur 
still maintained the brilliant flow 
of spirits with which he had started 
upon this expedition. Gradually, 
however, as the morning became 
afternoon, they all began to think 


of lunch. It is an appetising way 
of spending the morning, that of 
driving through brisk breezes and 
radiant sunlight. Man, as well as 
the plants, wants his nourishment, 
and unfortunately he cannot root 
himself in the earth and thence 
suck his strength. The wayside 
apples being as yet unripe, he must 
needs find an inn. Not until the 
afternoon had grown an actual 
fact, did any hope of lunch appear ; 
eternally did the road seem to go 
on up and down steep hills. But 
at last they drove up a steep incline 
into queer old Eu, where gargons, 
napkin in hand, rushed into the 
road, endeavouring to entice them 
into the various untempting 
restaurants. They got out, ready 
to eat anything; and yet could 
not but pause to look at the little 
market which was being held on 
the pebbly space devoted to it. 

“ Tt seems impossible,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, lost in wonder, “ that 
anybody will give even a sou for 
these old rubbishing things. Why, 
there is nothing here worth any fate 
better than to be thrown on a dust- 
heap!” 

It was true enough, yet the 
peasants surveyed with languid 
interest the old bits of carpets and 
worthless tin articles which seemed 
to form the staple of the market. 

** Come in to lunch, Bertha,” said 
Mr. Hamerton, who had been re- 
viewing the various places of re- 
freshment, and had ordered a meal 
at the cleanest. ‘“ Come in and let 
us again regale ourselves upon 
beans and oil.” 

Eu was certainly not great in the 
way of cookery; beans and oil de- 
scribed the meal not inaptly. But 
bearis and oil are better than 
nothing; and somewhat refreshed 
they got into the carriage, and 
drove onto Tréport without pausing 
to hunt up any of the curiosities of 
Eu. 

“Now for my dear hotel, where 
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the wallpapers are patterned with 
roses,” cried Merry, as they drove 
along the pretty road. 

It certainly was a pleasant hotel, 
built right upon the sea, and under 
the shelter of the high cliff, on the 
top of which stands a great cruci- 
fix. 

“Oh, mama,” said Merry, as she 
got out of the carriage, “it is the 
same dear little place, but prettier, 
much prettier than it was before. 
I feel as if this was a place to be 
happy in and never be troubled.” 

Arthur was standing by her; he 
turned and looked into her face 
with a strange expression on his 
own. But in a moment he spoke 
quickly and with the air of gaiety 
which had never deserted him since 
they left London. 

“Come, Merry, let us go down 
and see where the bathing is—look, 
it is but a few steps to the 
beach.” 

“Mama,” whispered Merry to 
her mother before she went with 
him. “ Do try and get me the dear 
little room I had before.” 

“T want, before it gets dusk, to 
see how the place lies,” said Arthur, 
as they went down on to the beach. 
“T must get a swim to-morrow 
morning early. Oh, here are all 
the huts, and I suppose in the 
afternoon the people all trip down 
those planks into the sea in becom- 
ing bathing dresses, as they do at 
Trouville. I don’t admire that sort 
of thing for myself, though it’s 
very amusing to see other people 
do it. I shall go round that corner 
of the cliff in the morning, and see 
if there is not a nook there I can 
swim out from.” 

It was growing dark now; the 
cliff looked high and solemn, and 
the water at its base, black and 
threatening. Merry, who was in- 
tensely imaginative in this kind of 
thing, and affected instantly by 
appearances, clung to Arthur's 
arm in a sort of terror. 
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“Oh, not round there, Arthur; 
It looks so deep 


don’t go there! 
and dangerous! ’ 

“You foolish little thing,” 
laughed Arthur, ‘I can -swim like 
a fish! I shall have had my dip 
before you are up in the morning.” 

“Oh, but not round that dread- 
ful cliff !”’ said Merry, “ Iam afraid 
of that place; it looks so dark and 
lonesome.” 

“ T confess it does not seem very 
tempting now,” said Arthur, “ but 
if it is a fine morning it will be 
glorious. This air is like food. 
Don’t you feel delightful, Merry ? 
I do. Come, now we'll go in, for 
it is getting dark, and [ am so 
hungry, I am sure it must be 
dinner time.” 

Merry found that the little room 
she coveted had been obtained for 
her,and she danced about gleefully, 
and clapped her hands at sight of 
the rose-covered wall. The bed 
was draped with chintz to match 
the paper, so that it was a bower 
of roses and butterflies, and though 
not according to the canons of 
modern estheticism, was really very 
pretty. The wide window opened 
on to a little balcony all of its own, 
and from here the sea seemed to 
lie at your feet, and spread away 
to the heavens. 

“Oh, it is charming,” cried 
Merry, in an ecstacy; “and how 
kind Arthur is to me—and what a 
beautiful world this is to live in!” 

Mrs. Hamerton’s window com- 
manded the same glorious view; 
and she was sitting there resting 
and looking out upon the darkling 
waters when Mr. Hamerton came 
in with some letters in his hand. 
He had used the half hour before 
dinner to visit the Poste Restante. 

“A lot of letters,” he said, put- 
ting them down, “ but principally 
invitations—-nothing of importance. 
There is a note from Dick—he has 
gone to Paris, and wants to know 
whether we are likely to go there, 
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or whether he may join us here 
for a few days. What shall I 
say ?” 


To Thaliarchus. 
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absorbed; they like to have the 
world to themselves. And Arthur 
and Merry seem so happy together 


“Tt would be better if he did 
not come just yet,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, doubtfully ; “at least I 
fancy Merry has not been quite so 
much at her ease while he has been 
with us lately. Lovers are so self- 


just now ; let the children be happy 
undisturbed! ” 

“Then I had better write to- 
morrow, and tell him we may, 
perhaps, come to Paris,” said Mr. 
Hamerton. 


(To be continued.) 


TO THALIARCHUS. 
(Horace, Book 1, Ode IX.) 


Soracte’s height stands gleaming white, 
Knee-deep in drifting snows ; 

The straining wood bends ’neath its load, 
The stream no longer flows. 


Up, up, old friend! cold blows the wind, 
But warm and snug within, 

Stili higher raise the crackling blaze, 
And broach thine oldest bin. 


To Jove ’tis best to leave the rest, 
Who rules the winds and seas ; 

When he shall will, the oaks are still 
Erst rocking in the breeze. 


Fret not nor ’plain, count each day gain, 
Take all the joys that chance ; 
Each pleasure prove, turn not from love, 


And blithely join the dance. 


No thought of age need thee engage, 
Thy youth is in its flower ; 

At night repair to meet thy fair, 
When comes the trysting hour. 


From some dark street her laughter sweet 
Tells where she hiding stands ; 

Won’t she reveal ?— Some token steal 
From her coquettish hands. 


Edinburgh. 


Ropert RICHARDSON, 
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THE YOUTH OF CHARLES 


LEVER. 


By a Kinsman. 


(Continued from page 473.) 


In reference to that visit of Lever’s 
to Inistioge, fully described in our 
previous paper, Dr. Fitzpatrick’s 
correspondent writes (Life of 
Lever, vol. ii.): “ Fishing when at 
Inistioge, he practised because 
everybody fished, and the river Nore 
running through was an excellent 
trout and salmon stream, but he 
never liked it, attained no skill, 
and had not even bungler’s luck. 
He was, in truth, too social an 
animal for any solitary amuse- 
ments.” To Lever’s lack of interest 
in fishing, there were two excep- 
tions. One of these was locally 
called cor-bait fishing. The tidal 
flow of the river Nore seldom reaches 
above Inistioge bridge, and below 
it for several miles the waters are 
merely thrown back by the rising 
tide, forming a still-water pond, 
clear and currentless. The rapids 
where the large trout love to lie 
behind rocks, and concealed in 
weeds, become consequently dead 
water, and the astonished fish move 
wildly about, deprived of their 
usual hiding-places. The water 
plants which lay flat under the 
current rise perpendicularly from 
their stems, causing an entire 
change in the appearance of the 
bottom of the river. Absolute 
silence and stillness is necessary as 
the bait is dropped among a popu- 
lation so much upon the alert. 
From the clearness of the water in 
this natural aquarium, every move- 
ment of the finny tribe is visibic. 


The bait is examined by the fish 
from all sides; some will visit it a 
second or third time; some, appa- 
rently in contempt, will lash at it 
with their tails, but their general 
movement resembles moths fly- 
ing round a lamp, until one 
more reckless or more daring 
than the rest, will seize the 
bait. In all this Lever took im- 
mense interest, and perhaps all the 
knowledge he ever acquired of the 
habits of trout was learned there and 
then. He came to know that fish, 
though unfurnished with external 
ears, have remarkably sharp per- 
ception of sound. A shout, even 
at a distance will startle them ; a 
shot a hundred yards away will 
cause them to vanish. Their 
eyes, too, supposed to be magni- 
fiers, are of great sharpness, their 
enemy, man, assuming in their 
sight colossal proportions. There, 
too, was visible the apparatus by 
which the air was extracted from 
the water, enabling these breathing 
animals to live and move and have 
their being. There, too, was learned, 
how very short are the memories of 
the denizens of our waters. 

Five minutes after the capture of 
a trout, who from his size must 
have been one of the seniors of the 
community, exactly the same thing 
would occur again ; the trout would 
approach the bait, hesitate, finally 
swallow it, to be followed a few 
minutes after by a perfectly similar 
occurrence. It may be said that 
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all this could have been learned 
from a few lines of letter-press. 
We doubt this. Excellentas Mur- 
ray’s handbooks may be, Paris and 
Rome must be seen to be known. 
Lever could never see through 
another man’s eyes, and many 
happy allusions in his works and 
conversations to fish and fishing 
may be traced to these evenings on 
the Nore. There is another species 
of fishing of yearly occurrence at 
Inistioge, in which Lever was an 
eager participant. This is the 
chad or shad fishing, coming off 
late in April, or in the early days 
of May. Itisasea-fish, averaging 
about a pound in weight, and on 
the highest tides of the spring in 
favourable seasons they arrive in 
such multitudes as to literally cover 
the bottom of the river, and they 
make a most valuable addition to 
the food of the villagers, at that 
time a community of potato 
eaters. They are taken by every 


possible device, from the seine net 
to the rough and simple one of 
knocking over with stick or stone. 
When shoal presses on shoal, the 
early arrivals are forced into the 
shallows, when a scene bearing 
somewhat the aspect of a village 


festival occurs. The juveniles of 
the community execute a flank 
movement into the river, to cut off 
the retreat of the fish into deep 
water. When, by these tactics, the 
shoal of fish have been deprived of 
all chance of escape, an order 
to advance shorewards in close 
array is given, and the motley 
group move accordingly, beating 
the water with poles and branches 
and shouting and yelling furiously. 
The frightened fish, with such 
enemies behind, dash forward, some 
leaping into the air, some on shore, 
all into the hands of the seniors of 
the village, who receive the treasure 
with cries of “ Thank God.” 

In these manceuvres Lever was 
an active leader, and the fun was 
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heightened by the cheers that fol- 
lowed an important capture, and 
the laughter and screeching of the 
splashers and the splashed rang 
loud and long. 

At Inistioge in 1817 it was not 
the custom to place the human 
extremities within the restraint of 
shoes or stockings under the age 
of twelve years, so that mere 
wading was easy enough; but, as 
the water deepened, a puzzle arose 
—dresses must be kept dry, and 
decency of costume should be ob- 
served. The devices by which 
these difficulties were attempted to 
be met caused much amusement. 

The usual mode of salmon- 
fishing at Inistioge is by the 
shap net. Two cots twenty feet 
asunder drag a net, weighted at 
the under rope, along the fish 
passes. Lever passed one night, 
and one only, in one of these cots, 
and it was long before the horror 
he felt at the night’s work forsook 
him. <A great many fish were 
taken ; to kill them requires several 
blows with a short heavy stick, in 
the vernacular “ smocktheen,” and 
Lever declared that he heard dis- 
tinctly the groans of the half- 
murdered fish, somewhat resem- 
bling the croaking of frogs. He 
often said, that the profession of a 
butcher was that of a gentleman, 
compared to that of a fisherman ; 
and that the most startling miracle 
recorded in Scripture was that 
by which fishermen became 
apostles. An extract from a letter 
written thirty years after the inci- 
dents just related, addressed to a 
friend on a fishing and sketching 
tour in Kilkenny, will show how 
deep these early impressions had 
sunk into the mind of Lever, and 
how fresh and distinct they re- 
mained. 

“Commit your ways unto the 
Nore,” he wrote in 1848, “I can- 
not advise better. Irish rivers, 
by a happy instinct, will travel 
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miles out of their direct course to 
visit a spot of interest, adding by 
their presence another beauty to 
the scene. The Nore is no excep- 
tion to this rule. When it turns 
off at right angles to its course, 
move alongside, nothing doubting. 
You will probably reach some 
ruined castle, with many tales of 
interest belonging to it, if you 
have time to listen to them, pos- 
sibly an abbey, a curious over- 
hanging rock, a waterfall, or an 
echo. Of these last there are 
many. They have not the polite- 
ness of Paddy Blake’s echo at 
Killarney, but to such questions 
as, ‘Are you very well’ or, ‘ Are 
you man or devil?’ rational replies 
will be given, six or seven times 
repeated. 

“ Midway between Thomastown 
and Inistioge—the name* has 
escaped me—you will drop upon 
one of the most remarkable 
of these echoes. It is on the right 
bank of the river, little over a 
stone’s throw from the edge, and 
close to the ruined tower where 
Bishop Berkeley was born. Tra- 
dition adds that the bishop was 
its discoverer. If you can group 
river, rock, and castle, a sketch 
would have the interest of associa- 
tion for me, with times when my 
heart was lighter than it is now. 
In any case do not neglect the 
echo. Hunt up a lad possessed of 
the accomplishment of whistling 
through his fingers, he will not 
only place you at the proper stand- 
point, from which the echo is best 
addressed, but produce the ‘ Cruis- 
keen lawn,’ with startling accom- 
paniments, for your gratification. 
Drop me a line, when you have 
killed and eaten a Nore trout one 
pound in weight. Your letter will 
be a song of triumph, for no fish 
makes a better fight for his life, 
and none can approach him in 
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firmness and flavour. The lakes 
and muddy waters of the midland 
counties no doubt produce fish of 
larger size, but the rocky sofas and 
sandy beds of the Nore hold a 
vigorous race of fish, small indeed, 
but hard fed from the overhanging 
woods that line the river, into 
which they drop fatness. Of 
salmon fishing, I say little, your 
education in that lofty branch of 
angling erudition having been, as 
I am aware, sadly neglected, 
though to speak of the Nore, and 
not of its salmon, is like talking of 
a casket, to the neglect of the gem 
it contains. 

“Near Thomastown you will pass 
a house where once lived an old 
friend, not now in the flesh, so 
close to the river that his 
kitchen overlooked a salmon weir, 
which was an appurtenance to my 
friend’s mansion. When the time 
of supper drew near, and all 
culinary preparations complete, a 
wire, one end of which was 
attached to the bars of the salmon 
trap, was placed in communication 
with a bell hanging conveniently 
within doors. When a tinkling of 
the bell was heard the cook rushed 
forth, and in a few minutes a dish 
was in preparation, on which 
memory refuses to relax her hold. 
Six hours before, the captured fish, 
on the unmistakable evidence of 
the sea-lice, was the companion of 
soles, plaice, and codfish, in their 
native waters. My friend sups in 
Paradise, and, to use the words of 
M. Mude in referring to the poor 
Duke of York, ‘I trust he will not 
miss these good things where he is 
gone.’” 

Charles Lever’s visit to the 
county Kilkenny, in 1817, lasted 
four months, commencing in May. 
His second visit, in 1820, was of 
about the same length, commenc- 
ing two months later in the year. 
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Meanwhile he had passed 
through the hands of many school- 
masters, of which Dr. FitzPatrick’s 
book gives a full account, not too 
full, however, for in few instances 
could it be said that the boy was 
father to the man with greater 
force than in that of Charles Lever. 
These accounts show that, though 
Lever was an agreeable companion 
to his schoolfellows, to his in- 
structors he was like a thorn in the 
flesh, and progress in his studies 
at all times halted lamentably. We 
venture to say the faults were not 
all one side. Her Majesty has 
got the credit of the discovery that 
schoolmasters make the best 
bishops, the case of Dr. Colenso 
notwithstanding. It may _ be 
doubted, if the experiment had been 
tried on Irish schoolmasters sixty 
years ago, whether the same results 
would have followed. Good men 
and true no doubt there were, but 
the majority were schoolmasters 
because they had failed in other 
walks of life. A worthy man, to 
whom no congregation could be 
induced to listen for a _ few 
minutes once a week, would be 
placed over a hundred boys, and to 
him they would have no choice but 
to hearken from year’s end to year’s 
end. Parents were also taught to 
believe that the dulness of these 
men, which they could not help 
seeing, was caused by the weight 
of erudition laid in for the benefit 
of their sons. When lively lads of 
the class to which Lever belonged 
are charged with ignorance, ac- 
cusers may congratulate themselves 
that they live in better times, have 
been taught by better men on a 
better system, and above all, 
under the light of a healthier 
public opinion. Lever was now 
in all externals “a young man 
about town,” though only four- 
teen years old. His dress ap- 
proached dandyism; he wore a 
ring, carried a glass in his eye, and 
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affected deliberation in walk and 
conversation. He cultivated the 
acquaintance of men older than 
himself, and tried to talk as they 
talked. The colour of ladies’ eyes 
would be discussed, their glossy 
ringlets, and rounded ankles. He 
would even go the length of 
speculating which of his lady 
friends would make the most suit- 
able wife for a poor man who had 
to make his own way in the world. 
But all this was only skin deep— 
boyhood was not so easily got rid 
of. To his intimates he was the 
same laughter-ioving Lever as 
ever. He had no objection to 
tops, he liked marbles, enjoyed 
hunting cats, and loved a practical 
joke a little spiced with mischief. 
With country young ladies Lever 
was an immense favourite. The 
great art of dancing in Ireland was 
then in a transition state. Country 
dances had been driven from Dub- 
lin ball-rooms, and had found nofirm 
footing even in country quarters 
French dances that had achieved 
this conquest appeared to have 
irreconcilable differences, for rival 
professors with rival figures con- 
tended for the niastery. The 
minds of young ladies and of 
their graver mammas were pain- 
fully exercised by this important 
controversy, and Lever, a favourite 
pupil of M. Montague, was re- 
garded as a high authority, and 
soon found favour in their sight. 
At pic-nics, boating, and sod 
parties, Lever’s companionable 
qualities were now brought into 
light. He was a valuable escort, 
sung songs, could throw in an 
effective second, and possessed 
that good taste that prompts a man 
to press a young lady, not for the 
song she sings best, but for the 
song she takes most pleasure in 
singing. 

Lever’s ingenuity in supplying 
the wants so commonly felt at 
these rural festivities, particularly 
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in table requisites, increased his 
popularity. On one occasion, when 
the period for dessert had arrived, 
it was found that plates had been 
forgotten. Lever’s substitute was 
the leaves of the linden-tree, and 
the contrivance was applauded as 
akin to the fig-leaf incident re- 
corded in an early portion of human 
history. From these quiet enjoy- 
ments he was roused by the 
acquaintanceship he had formed 
with the blind man Hewitson Nixon, 
whose family lived at a short dis- 
tance from Inistioge. Dr. Fitz- 
Patrick’s correspondent writes (Life 
of Lever, vol. ii., p. 392): “ Hunt- 
ing excited him, and he loved it. 
At Inistioge he was six miles from 
Kilfane, then the head-quarters of 
the Kilkenny foxhounds, Mr., 
afterwards Sir John, Power being 
master. The meets, when within 
reasonable distance, he always 
attended on foot, hunters forming 
no part of our establishment at 
Inistioge. He was more at home 
with the Thomastown harriers, 
kept by the subscription of a few 
neighbours’ families, and hunted 
by the aforesaid Hewitson Nixon 
of Brownsbane, a man stone-blind 
from his birth, and then one of the 
Kilkenny wonders. It was in 1820 
that he made the acquaintance of 
Nixon, who possessed great natural 
ability, with a memory so retentive 
that every word spoken or read to 
him seemed fastened on his mind 
for ever. Nixon had an aptitude 
for horse-racing, hunting, and 
horse-dealing that in a blind man 
seemed little short of the miracu- 
lous, with also a way of telling 
his adventures in these and other 
lines of life singularly attractive ; 
but everything that fell from him 
was capped at once from Lever’s 
fertile imagination. 
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“Many werethe joint productions 
of these friends, some of them no 
doubt inclining to the lampoon 
line, but generally verses spiced, 
sometimes highly, with good- 
humoured banter. This association 
with Nixon helped to awaken Lever’s 
mind to the good stuff that was in 
him. 

“Of the small pack of harriers 
which Thomastown, fifty years ago, 
owned, Nixon commonly acted as 
huntsman, and it was with these 
that Lever made his first appear- 
ance in the hunting-field. Queer 
enough were the ‘ meets’ on these 
occasions — men on _ horses or 
mules, some horses with halters, 
minus saddles—men and boys on 
foot—and loud was the ‘chorus’ 
(as they called it) of the song that 
was invariably chaunted in celebra- 
tion of the past exploits of the 
pack.” A song composed by Nixon 
in honour of a sporting priest of 
those days acquired great popu- 
larity, and was sung at fairs and 
races, printed in ballad fashion, 
and sold for one halfpenny. Lever’s 
name does not, occur in this pro- 
duction, but it was understood he 
was included in the ‘ruck’ of four 
who are brought to grief in the 
last verse : 


Four horsemen bold, as I am told, 
All in Mung-bog lay shakin’, 

While Father Quin rode headlong in, 
Just as the hare was taken. 


In a later edition of the ballad 
Lever’s name appears : 


Lever came next, erect of crest, 
Riding spread-eagle fashion, 

O’er heath and furze he whips and spurs, 
As fast as he can dash on. 


Midst jokes and jeers, his way he steers, 
To where poor puss ran quakin’, 

With Father Quin, who still rode in, 

J Yatil the har? was taken.* 


* Father Quin and Nixon quarrelled shortly after, and the latter wrote in various 


forms in disparagement of the priest’s horsemanship. 


In some of these productions 


Lever had a hand, certainly in one—a song, consisting originally of half-a-dozen, or more, 
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Poor Whitley was treated with 
scant courtesy in these effusions. 


Next Whitley came with his shins turned 
out, 

On a mare scarce able to crawl, sir, 

If boasting makes a horseman stout, 

Whitley would beat them all, sir. 


An incident with the harriers 
established Lever’s character for 
pluck, if not for horsemanship. 
Nixon was the possessor of a 
mule, whose services he placed 
at the disposal of his friends, 
but the mount was always ac- 
cepted with misgivings, for the 
animal was the most vicious of 
her tribe. The operation of 
grooming could only be conducted 
with safety to life and limb by the 
restraint of an iron-barred muzzle, 
and with a fore leg tied up. 
Bridling and saddling and mount- 
ing were managed from a loft 
above, and the animal was backed 
into the open, and not freed from 
restraint until a clear stage was 
reached, where man and mule 
might try conclusions as to mas- 
tery. This was no child’s play, 
for the brute’s nose would seem to 
touch the ground, while its heels 
appeared high in air. When these 
preliminaries were safely got 
through, there was usually peace 
for the rest of the day, for once 
fairly started, the animal seemed 
to like the work, and she was fleet, 
sure-footed, had the activity of a 
cat, and followed sport with the 
keenness of a dog. A pause, how- 
ever, or a lull in the amusement 
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was always dangerous; she would 
have time to remember her vices, 
and recommence their practice. 
The movement was commonly stern 
foremost, the hind legs flourishing 
in advance in a manner that meant 
mischief. In this fashion on one 
occasion, Lever being the rider, a 
farmhouse was entered, such slight 
obstacles as chairs and tables 
being easily kicked aside. 

A “dresser,” the pride of the 
family, with its furniture of crock- 
ery, was dislodged from its fasten- 
ings by these formidable heels, 
and fell to the ground, with plates, 
and dishes, mugs and porringers, 
scattered and shattered. Many 
were the devices that were tried, 
but failed, to get rid of the intruder, 
until at last, to secure eviction, the 
strong measure of igniting bushes 
of furze under and behind the 
animal was resorted to. When 
Lever emerged from the smoke, 
still mounted, he was greeted with 
loud cheers, and, with the assent of 
a chorus of sponsors, the animal 
previously called Blazes was re- 
christened “ Knock-a-crockery” in 
memory of the event. 

It is from Galway as it stood 
sixty years ago, that the author 
of “Charles O'Malley,” has de- 
rived his happiest inspirations. 
Without Galway, Galway men, and 
Galway women, Lever would be as 
Scott without his Highlanders, or 
Crabbe without his parish nota- 
bilities. Half a century ago, if 


not now, Galway was the great 


verses, but of which only the two given below have adhered to the memory of the 
writer. It was written to suit a popular Irish air, and the concluding lines of each 
verse were in the same (then) familiar language, and may be translated as “‘ More is the 
pity—More is the pity”: 


Then came that ugly Woodstock-hill, 
Where spurs were used with right goodwill ; 
But, ah! our priest was backward still : 
Oh! Wirristrua! Wirristrua ! 
Bad luck attend those Brownsford walls, 
Where horse and man got grievous falls ; 
Horse broke his knees, priest burst his smalls : 
Oh! Wirristrua ! Wirristrua ! 
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stronghold of Irishmen racy of the 
soil. English invaders passed the 
Shannon at an early ~eriod of the 
national history ; but it was only 
to be-repelled, as at Athenry, or to 
become, as we read, more Irish 
than the Irish themselves. A full- 
blooded Galway man of that day 
looked upon the inhabitants of the 
northern and eastern counties as a 
bastard race, denationalised by ad- 
mixture with repeated immigrations 
from the sister island, and taught 
to pronounce the names of law and 
order with a show of respect. In 
the West, English law was re- 
garded by the masses as a con- 
trivance by which oppression was 
licensed, patriotism repressed, and 
in civil cases as a game from which 
all parties were sure to rise losers. 
Rather than not fight at all, Gal- 
way men fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Englishmen, but 
they fought quite as well against 
them. Even at the much-discussed 
battle of Fontenoy, annalists leave 
us in doubt whether the Irish 

fought better for their old friends 

the French, or for their old enemies 
the English. 

Pious divines, as their manner is, 
told the combatants on each side 
that their cause was the cause of 
God, and as the Irish are the most 
religious people in the world, it 
may be assumed that the assurance 
enabled them to fight with lighter 
hearts, if not with readier hands. 
The warlike spirit of the Irish race 
is very remarkable. Under strong 
repression in Ireland, it breaks out 
all over the world where opportu- 
nities occur; but lately, Irishmen 
were fighting Indians on the 
western prairies of America, having 
a sharp tussle with the Afghans in 
Central Asia,and at the same time 
giving the Zulus a taste of. their 
quality in South Africa. 

Early in the century this effer- 
vescence found vent nearer home. 
In the West, the evenings of fairs, 
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patterns, races, and even holidays, 
were not seldom marked by faction 
fights, where hundreds of men at 
each side tried conclusions with 
fists and “ alpeens,” not giving, it 
must be admitted, much occupa- 
tion to the coroner, but providing 
dispensary doctors with work for 
many a day. The western gentle- 
men according to their lights set or 
followed examples so popular. 
Races, contested elections, and 
even county balls, were pro- 
ductive of a crop of quarrels. 
These were settled according to a 
code of honour drawn up with the 
elaborateness of the constitution of 
akingdom. Discourtesies, offences, 
injuries, insults, had their appro- 
priate penalties in this code in the 
shape of apologies, verbal or 
written, delivered in public or 
private, pistols at twelve paces 
being the “ dernier ressort.’”’ Such 
meetings were conducted with the 
solemnities of a law court, the 
seconds, usually experienced duel- 
When a 
fatality ensued—a rare occurrence, 
for the code contained many safe- 
guards againstsucha catastrophe- 
it was looked upon simply as a mis- 
fortune or misadventure, and no 
twelve men in the West could be 
induced to attach blame where the 
affair had been conducted accord- 
ing to the strict rules of the game. 

oW hy on earth did they hang the 
man?” asked an astonished Gal- 
way gentleman, of a car-driver who 
brought news of an execution in an 
eastern county for such an of- 
fence. ‘“ For the want of a Galway 
jury, your honour,” was the reply. 
The education of a Galway gentle- 
man was not considered complete 
until he had taken the field once 
or twice against an adversary, 
which was politely termed, “‘ having 
an exchange of shots.” 

Venerable gentlemen and elderly 
ladies smiled approval of these 
practices, reminding them of the 


lists, acting as assessors. 
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exciting pleasures of their youth. 
Young people were still more 
enthusiastic on the same side, and 
bright eyes shone brighter on those 
who figured in these encounters. 
These were but slight obstructions, 
however, to the pleasant flow of 
social life in the West. Many of 
the gentry were no doubt careless, 
extravagant, apt to take offence, 
and extremely touchy on points of 
etiquette or honour, but they were 
at the same time goodnatured, 
easily appeased, fond of strangers, 
and hospitable to a fault. 

It was in society such as this 
that Lever found himself on a 
friendly footing, at an age when 
impressions are most easily made, 
and are usually most lasting. In 
1823 Lever entered his eighteenth 
year, but looked considerably older, 
his height being about five feet ten 
inches, which he never exceeded. 
He was ready and fluent of speech, 
and possessed that laughing, 
though deferential manner, which 
he never lost, and which was no 
small cause of his social successes. 
His elder brother, the Rev. John 
Lever, had been appointed curate 
of Portumna, and Charles was 
almost his constant guest during 
the summer and autumn months of 
that year. The village of Por- 
tumna stands at the head of Lough 
Derg, an expansion of the Shannon 
reaching southwards for some 
twenty-three miles, with a breadth 
of seldom less than four, and 
often of eight miles. Salmon 
and trout are plentiful in its 
waters, and there are many spots 
of great interest to the archeolo- 
gist, as well as to lovers of the 
picturesque, along its shores. 
They are also well studded with 
the residences of country gentry, 
and there was no more attractive 
locality in the West. The roads 
round Portumna were the worst in 
Connaught, and it was suggested 
to the clergyman that access to his 
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parish from landing-places on the 
lake would be pleasanter and safer 
than by land. A boat was accord- 
ingly procured of from five to six 
tons burden. She was cutter- 
rigged, named the Lady of the Lake, 
and on this boat most of the days 
and some of the nights of the 
summer of 1823 were spent by 
Lever and his friends. The crew, 
as they were called, were sons of 
the neighbouring squires, seldom 
less than six, and often double 
the number, and to them were 
invariably added two Scotch 
officers, then stationed at the 
barracks. It was from these latter 
gentlemen that Lever acquired the 
greater part of the knowledge he 
possessed of Scotland and the 
Scotch dialect, for he never crossed 
the border. Lever then learned 
for the first time what hospitality 
meant according to western inter- 
pretation. If the boat was wind- 
bound or becalmed within view of 
a country gentleman’s mansion, a 
missive would shortly be received 
offering to the crew “ pot-luck” 
food or liquor, and not seldom 
would the proprietor himself ap- 

ar, giving them the alternative of 
anding and dining within him, or 
that he would board the boat with 
food and family for the same genial 
purpose. Hospitality, however, was 
not confined to any class. Often 
food would run short, and a forag- 
ing party would land, who never 
returned empty handed. For po- 
tatoes, eggs, or even fowl, it was 
almost impossible to induce the 
peasantry to receive payment. For 
“poteen” or illicitly distilled 
whisky money was indeed at all 
times expected, but the quality 
was excellent, and the price only 
three shillings per gallon. Some- 
times a bag, presumably of pota- 
toes, sent from a farmer’s house, 
when opened would be found to 
contain a basket of eggs, fowl, a 
couple of rabbits, or, better than 
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all, a foot or even two feet of 
“ Killaloo bacon.” Killaloo bacon 
was the spiced eel of the 
Shannon, preserved in its own 
skin, and seasoned in the chimneys 
of the farm-houses. There was 
nothing the crew liked so well, and 
Lever was loud in its praise. “ The 
after taste,” he said,” was too agree- 
able to be called thirst, though it 
excited a craving for liquor only, to 
be appeased by small doses of 
slightly diluted poteen, taken hot, 
at short intervals, for some hours. 
One evening while the crew were 
undergoing this medical treatment, 
a Galway gentleman approached 
the boat on hospitable thoughts 
intent. It is a well-known boast 
of the West, that a stranger may 
drink with a Galway man in the 
dark. It has been stated of a 
denizen of the West, that on join- 
ing a dinner-party somewhat late 
in the evening, he proposed to 
drink the back tumblers, in order 
to place himself on a fair drinking 
level with the earlier arrivals. 
Under the pressure of responsi- 
bilities such as these, the stranger 
advanced to Lever, and asked him, 
“Tf the tumbler on which he was 
then engaged, was the first of the 
series?”’ Lever’s reply was, 
“That the first tumbler was the 
immediate predecessor of the pre- 
sent tumbler’s great grandfather.” 
The gentleman at once took a hand 
at the game, remarking, “that 
Lever’s reply reminded him 
pleasantly of the fifth command- 
ment, which,” he said, “ was the 
first with promise.” 

It may be here stated that at no 
period of Lever’s life was he other- 
wise than moderate in the use of 
stimulating drinks. He held a 
theory that well-furnished minds 
are frequently shut out from social 
converse by a want of a self-con- 
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fidence which wine supplies, and 
by the judicious use of which un- 
promising guests are “ sherried- 
up” into agreeable companions. 
At the time of which we write the 
widowed Countess of Clanricarde,* 
mother of the late marquis, resided 
at the old castle of Portumna 
(shortly afterwards burnt down), 
with her unmarried daughter Lady 
Emily De Burgh, afterwards 
Countess of Howth; her son, then 
a minor, being absent on the Con- 
tinent. Liberal hospitality (the 
inheritance of the De Burgh 
family) was freely exercised, and 
the brothers Lever were frequent, 
and honoured guests at the castle. 

There Lever made the acquaint- 
ance of many Galway magnates, 
some of whom had taken an active 
part in the stirring scenes that had 
preceded the Union, during that 
short but brilliant era when 
Treland was a nation. One named 
Blake, Lever declared was the best 
story teller he had ever met with. 
His tales were of fishing, shooting, 
hunting, duelling, rebellion, and 
warfare, at home and abroad, and 
a sort of natural affinity attracted 
Lever and Blake to each other. 
Though an elderly man, he was 
still feady for adventure, or for 
any scheme of excitement or frolic, 
tending to ruffle the smooth sur- 
face of every-day life. 

It was at one of these social 
gatherings that the countess an- 
nounced to her guests that she 
had laid embargo on a celebrated 
conjuror who was passing through 
her town of Portumna, and that 
he would entertain the company by 
an exhibition of his skill in his 
art the same evening in a room she 
had directed to be prepared for the 
purpose. 

Handbills 
amongst the 


were circulated 
guests, describing 








* This lady was daughter of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., Marble Hill, Count Galway, 
and wife to the thirteenth Earl of Clanricarde. 
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the magical powers of which the 
wizard was possessed, his successful 
performances before the great kings 
of the earth, and his descent from 
the prophet Mohammed. An evil 
spirit, it was stated, had deprived 
him of the faculty of utterance, 
but the angel Gabriel had, in lieu, 
gifted him with the knowledge of 
all languages, a power to read the 
future of the world as it was 
written by the Angel of Destiny on 
the sun and stars, the future of 
nations on the rocks and moun- 
tains, and of individuals on their 
eyeballs, the soles of their feet, 
and the palms of their hands, by 
the same spirit. 

At the time appointed such of 
the guests were told off separately 
as desired to have a look into 
futurity. 

The wizard’s room was a small 
one, with a portion screened off 
for his private use. It was dimly 
lighted, and the air loaded 
with perfume. In front of the 
portion so screened off was the 
wizard’s chair, of antique work- 
manship, crowned with a canopy, 
and heavily curtained. Before him 
was a table covered with scarlet cloth, 
on which were embroidered cabal- 
istic characters. On the table re- 
posed a shaded lamp, a massive 
silver salver, and an ivory wand. 

The conjuror was black as an 
Ethiopian, tall, and with prominent 
features. Bright eyes indicated 
that he was in the vigour of life, 
though a white beard, reaching to 
his waist, seemed. to tell a different 
tale. He was clothed with a white 
robe, bound tightly at the neck 
and wrists, large rings hung from 
his ears, and the small fingers of 
his delicate hands were covered 
with rings. His head displayed a 
green turban of foreign material, 
indicating his descent from the 
Prophet, and on the front glittered 
an aigrette of diamonds. 

When an applicant knocked at 
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the door of the magician’s divan, a 
page dressed in Oriental costume 
conducted the lady or gentleman 
to his presence; the party was 
motioned to a desk where writing 
materials where provided, and 
questions to be written to which 
the conjuror undertook to supply 
answers. These missives were 
folded and dropped through a slit 
in the desk, when the applicant 
again appeared before the magician 
for further examination. This 
time it was more minute—the eyes 
and the lines of the face were care- 
fully perused, and the palms 
scanned beginning with the left 
hand, first with the naked eye, 
afterwards more closely through a 
powerful magnifier; after this the 
philosopher would seem to be 
absorbed in certain integral caleu- 
lations necessary to the elucidation 
of the problems on which the 
science of palmistry depends. 
Suddenly the solution would appear 
to have been arrived at; he would 
start, smile, show an excellent set 
of teeth, and present, on the salver 
before mentioned, a sealed and 
perfumed billet on which, instead 
of an address, were written the 
lines : 

“ Clear the vision, oh prophet, by mystical 

lore, 

To scan the dim future, that lieth before.” 

Most of the castle guests passed 
through the hands of the astrolo- 
ger, and his missives produced 
some startling effects. 

Some burnt them at once, some 
laughed, some looked grave, some 
declared his communications won- 
derful, others that he was an im- 
postor, and one elderly lady was 
heard to remark, “that he was 
either the devil from below, or that 
they had been living in glass 
houses all their lives.” The 
Countess announced her expecta- 
tion that the conjuror would join 
their party at supper, and display 
some of the wonders of his art for 
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the entertainment of the company. 
But they were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for later on a billet was 
delivered to the lady of the castle, 
stating that the magician had been 
called to London by express. His 
Majesty King George the Fourth 
had been, he said, seized with ex- 
treme depression of spirits, and it 
would ill become a foreigner 
who had received so much kind- 
ness from the inhabitants of these 
islands to neglect their beloved 
monarch under the circumstances. 
Need it be said that the whole 
farce was a scheme for the 
amusement of the castle guests, 
and that Lever and Blake were its 
contrivers? Lever was the con- 
juror, and the screened-off portion 
of the room concealed the con- 
spirators, who could see without 
being seen, and who were all inti- 
mate friends of the guests. The 
desk communicated with the place 
of their concealment, and the cogi- 
tations of the philosopher were 
measured by the length of time 
required for the preparation of 
the notes of reply, which were 
slipped to the salver under the 
ample sleeve of the adept. A few 
outside confederates conveyed in- 
formation while pretending to con- 
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sult the wizard, and a couple of 
rehearsals made the scheme work 
to admiration. 

Should these recollections has- 
tily put together interest readers 
of the University Magazine in the 
subsequent career of Lever, a 
rich treat is open to them in the 
“Memoirs of Lever,” recently 
published by Dr. W. J. FitzPatrick. 
An immense amount of material, 
collected by the industry of the 
doctor, is digested into a lively and 
agreeable narrative: the story of 
a life of singular vicissitude as 
student, doctor, editor, author, and 
British Consul. The lights, and 
they are bright and numerous, are 
judiciously placed, the shadows 
—and what life is free from them 
—are touched with a tender and 
graceful hand, and the real Lever, 
from the cradle to the grave, is 
placed before the public, oftentimes 
rash, sometimes impulsive and ex- 
citable, but always brilliant, gene- 
rous, and true-hearted. 

The publication of that book has 
awakened these recollections of an 
old kinsman, which may have 
many faults, but which, if not now 
jotted down, would, according to 
the natural course of events, have 
been lost. 
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THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By tHe Avurnuor or History, Science, anp Dogma. 


(Continued from Vol. IIT., page 659.) 


XI. 
No book of the New Testament has 
an importance equal, as matter of 
direct historic evidence, to that of 
the First Epistle of Peter, sup- 
posing it to be authentic. It is 
the only signed book of the series 
which refers, of the personal 
knowledge of the writer, to the 
Resurrection. It is true that he 
gives no details. It is not descrip- 
tive in any way of the event, but it 
refers to it with an unhesitating 
certitude. And the writer is more- 
over the only one who calls him- 
self not only an apostle, but a 
witness, of Jesus; thus using the 
designation of those of whom, 
according to the resolution of the 
eleven, it was necessary to fill up 
the number. The right of St. 
Paul to the title of an apostle 
was, according to his own account, 
contested. And he was so far 
from being « witness of the Resur- 
rection that he disbelieved it, until 


convinced by reasons peculiar to 


himself. He was not one of those 
who companied with the twelve “ all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went 
inand out among us.” The identity 
of the writer of the Epistle of 
James is not clear. He does not 
call himself an apostle, and he 
says nothing of the Resurrection. 
The identity of the writers, and 
even the authenticity, of the 
Epistles of Jude and John are also 
in dispute. But the only questions 
that can be raised as to the First 
Epistle of Peter are as to the state 


of the text, and as to the genuine 
character of the document. 

The authenticity of the epistle 
has been generally accepted. And 
the more intelligently it is re- 
garded, not from the point of view 
of a Romish or a Genevan com- 
mentator, but from that of an 
inhabitant of Palestine of the 
first century, the more fully 
will it be found to answer to 
the character of such a letter as 
St. Peter might be supposed to 
have written. That it is a trans- 
lation can hardly be seriously 
questioned. For a fisherman of 
Galilee to have written the Greek 
of the epistle is an hypothesis 
which has been only supported on 
the gratuitous assumption that, 
after the event narrated in the 
second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, a miraculous knowledge 
and command of foreign tongues 
was permanently bestowed on the 
twelve. To attempt to escape from 
any doubt, any difficulty, or any 
unwelcome inference, by the gra- 
tuitous assumption of miracle, is as 
unintelligent as it is irreverent. 
We might safely adjourn the con- 
sideration of any such plea until 
it could be shown that it was made 
by any sacred writer. As to St. 
Peter, however, the evidence is not 
merely negative. After the day 
of Pentecost, on an occasion when 
the plenitude of the Holy Ghost is 
described as resting on this apostle, 
the Sanhedrim, according to the tes- 
timony of the author of the Acts of 
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the Apostles, perceived that he and 
his companion John were unlearned 
and ignorant men, “ unlettered 
and private individuals ” —idmra 
is the significant term. And when 
this remark is compared with the 
question of the Chiliarch to Paul, 
a foreign Jew, as to his acquain- 
tance with Greek (Acts i. 21, 38) 
on an occasion when he had just 
spoken in Aramaic, the hypothesis 
of St. Peter’s writing in Greek 
may be laid aside. Indeed, the 
latest orthodox commentator has re- 
created to the indefensible hypo- 
thesis of his writing by the medium 
of an interpreter—a mode of using 
an unfamiliar language in every way 
more uncertain and unsatisfactory 
than that of writing in his native 
tongue, and handing over the letter 
toa translator. Nor is it by any 
means probable that Greek would 
have been so intelligible to all, or 
even to the majority, of those 
addressed, in the epistle as the 
vernacular Aramaic. 

The authenticity of the epistle, 
as written by a Galilean peasant in 
Aramaic, and translated by some 
one who at times reproduces the 
Semitic idiom in Greek (ef. iii. 17), 
is further supported by the fact 
that no quotation from the 
Septuagint occurs in the epistle. 
It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the epistles of Paul afford no 
evidence of a familiarity on the 
part of the writer with the Hebrew 
Scriptures. He quotes either the 
Septuagint, and that in places 
where the sense of that version 
differs materially from that of the 
original; ora Targum. The same 
is the case with the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
the First Epistle of Peter, on the 
contrary, the exact language of 
the LXX. is nowhere to be 
found, and the translation of 
the quotations from Scripture 
(of which there is one of six lines 
long) is in close accordance 
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with the style of the rest of the 
book. 

The commentators who have 
written on this epistle have, as is 
so constantly the case with regard 
to writers on the New Testament, 
generally omitted the precaution 
of endeavouring to realise the 
position, the education, and the 
ideas of the writer. They have 
spoken of the document as if it had 
been the work of a Greek or Latin 
writer of the third or fourth cen- 
tury. If we look at it as it really 
is—if authentic—we shall find a 
very different light to illumine its 
pages. 

Identifying himself as the former 
constant attendant on Jesus, of 
whom the Synoptic Gospels tell 
us, St. Peter addresses those Jews, 
scattered through Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
who were fellow-believers with 
himself in the Resurrection. Of 
the date of the epistle—a most im- 
portant point in order to under- 
stand its full import—there is no 
mark, unless it be found in the 
fourth chapter. The reference 
there made to the “ conflagration 
which had occurred, as a trial” to 
those addressed, according to the 
simplest meaning of the words, 
points to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. A similar use of the word, 
ywopnevy occurs in Thucydides 
(A. pB.), with reference to a past 
event. The English translation, 
“which is to try you,” has no ex- 
cuse in the grammatical construc- 
tion. St. Jerome puts it, In 


fervore, qui ad tentationem vobis sit. 


If anything were needed to con- 
firm this view, it is to be found in 
the following reference (iv. 17) to 
the commencement of the judg- 
ment “from the house of God,” 
the conflagration of the Temple 
having been the commencement 
of that of the city: (cf. Bel. Jud. 
vi. 4-7—vi. 8-5.) This indication, if 
accepted, dates the epistle more 
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than forty years after the cruci- 
fixion. ‘That the Babylon men- 
tioned in the last chapter is the 
ancient Mesopotamian city, as it is 
the simplest explanation, is also in 
accordance with the subsequent 
completion, in that city, of one of 
the two great commentaries on 
the Mishna ; if, indeed, the verse, 
with its reference to Silvanus and 
to Marcus, be a part of the genuine 
text. It occurs in the three most 
authoritative manuscripts. 

The only expression in the 
epistle which is—as found in the 
Vulgate, and consequently in the 
English version—discordant both 
with the orthodox Jewish faith, 
and with the later symbols of the 
Christian Church, is, there can be 
little question, a mistranslation. 
It would have been impossible for 
a devout Jew to use the expression 
“the spirit of Messias ” in reference 
to the ancient prophets. Nor is 
the term, without a total abandon- 
ing of the distinct dogmas of the 
creeds, applicable to the Christian 
faith. “Concerning which salva- 
tion,” wrote the apostle, “the pro- 
phets sought and inquired, in- 
quiring as to whom or at what 
time the spirit that was in them 
gave indications of the Messias, 
foreshowing the sufferings that 
should happen to the Messias, 
and the glory after them.” 

That key-note pervades the 
epistle. It is in the fullest har- 
mony with the expectation in- 
dicated by St. Luke (Acts i. 
11). The apostle gives thanks 
to God for the living hope 
afforded by the Resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. This view, 
which is in full accordance with 
the three synoptic Gospels, is one 
perfectly competent to the devout 
Jew. Hillel, indeed, held that 
the anticipation of a Messiah from 
the house of David, from which he 
himself was descended, was not 
warranted by Scripture. But the 
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Targums are full of that anticipa- 
tion, which has subsequently passed 
into the formal creed of the Jews, 
as drawn up by Maimonides. To 
those who anticipated a Messiah, 
the inquiry whether or no Jesus of 
Nazareth was to be regarded in 
that light was a personal question. 
It was one as to which difference of 
opinion was allowable, within the 
limits of Jewish orthodoxy. It 
was, indeed, one implicitly put to 
Jesus himself by the members of 
the Sanhedrim (Luke xx. 4) after 
the triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem; and one to which he gives no 
direct reply. It was one which, 
before the crucifixion, according to 
the synoptic evangelists, had been 
only answered by a declaration of 
faith in the affirmation by Peter 
himself. As, during his master’s 
lifetime, the apostle had been 
singular on this question, so, in 
the utterance of his old age, is 
his hope unshaken of “ praise, 
and honour, and glory, at the 
unveiling of Jesus Christ.” This 
hope of a visible return of his 
master looms as brightly in the 
epistle as it does in the first chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The sufferings of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blame and without 
spot, are referred to by the apostle, 
both as the fulfilment of prophecy 
and as an inducement to purity of 
life. But St. Peter is not more 
precise than the other sacred 
writers in indicating on what 
passage he relies as prophetic. As 
to any metaphysical theory of 
vicarious suffering, appeasing the 
Divine anger, or the ike—utterly 
foreign as such views must ever be 
to the Jewish habit of thought—it 
will be vainly sought in the 
epistle. 

Assuming the First Epistle of 
Peter, as it now stands in the 
Greek Testament, to be a genuine, 
and on the whole an uncorrupt 
translation of an original com- 
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position by the apostle Peter, the 
cardinal importance of the docu- 
ment, as throwing light on the 
history of early Christianity, will 
be apparent from the following 
considerations. 

The epistle has the character of 
a pastoral, or manifesto, from the 
apostle, who is termed by the first 
evangelist “the first of the twelve ;” 
the intimate friend and constant 
attendant on Jesus, who followed 
him on his arrest, and who is 
mentioned by St. Paul as the 
first witness of the Resurrection. 
Writing in the express character 
of apostle and witness, he addresses 
a general or circular letter to the 
wanderers of the dispersion (a term 
which, in itself, appears to refer to 
the destruction of Palestine) over 
the districts between Judea and 
Mesopotamia. Even if the refer- 
ence to the conflagration should 
not denote the burning of Jeru- 
salem, the date of this letter must 
be later than any mention of Peter 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and thus 
than the resolution of the apostles 
and presbyters at Jerusalem with 
reference to the degree of con- 
formity to the law to be exacted 
of Gentile converts. Nor is it 
unreasonable to infer, from the 
absence of any reference to the 
question in the epistle, that it 
must have been written after that 
dispute had altogether subsided 
within the range of the authority 
of Peter. The formal and devout 
tone of the epistle removes it from 
the category of occasional writings, 
such, for instance, as the Epistle to 
Philemon. Although it is not 
possible for every teacher, on every 
occasion, to present the full corpus 
of his doctrine, it would be trifling 
with such a document to regard it 
as less than a statement, for the 
use of the Jews who believed in 
the Resurrection, of the main 
points of the apostle’s faith. It 
is thus as valuable, as an historic 
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document, for what it omits as for 
what it includes. 

If compared with the elaborate 
definitions of the Athanasian Creed, 
the Christology of the First Epistle 
of St. Peter is far more remarkable 
for the absence than for the 
presence of what, later, became 
primary dogmas. Thus there is 
no reference to the constitution and 
organisation of a Christian Church, 
or to the spread of Christian 
doctrines among the heathen. 
There is no information as to the 
use of baptism as a Christian 
rite, or to the Eucharist, orders, 
confirmation, penance, extreme 
unction, or matrimony, as Christian 
sacraments or duties. There is no 
indication that Jesus ever taught, 
or that his apostles were ever 
authorised to teach, any change of 
even the slightest nature in the 
obligations of the law of Moses. 
On the contrary, the orthodox 
Jewish doctrine of the duty and 
ability of man to keep the law, and 
of the reward bestowed on the 
obedient, is expressed in the words 
of the 34th Psalm. 

There is, indeed, a reference to 
baptism in the obscure haggadistic 
passage referring to the preaching 
of Noah, as to the grammatical con- 
struction of which the same kind of 
question arises as with regard to 
that of the passage concerning the 
spirit that illumined the prophets. 
But there is nothing to show that 
anything but the ordinary Jewish 
ceremony is here intended. And 
the explanation as to the answer 
of a good conscience is directly 
opposed to any sacramentarian 
views, if a Christian rite were 
meant. It is also inconsistent 
with the application of the rite to 
infants. 

The counsel urged on the dis- 
persed Jews is grave, wise, and 
holy. It is in perfect harmony with 
the written and with the oral law ; 
the points which may be taken as 
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peculiar being the exhortation to 
submit to the king and to rulers, 
as deriving their power from God. 
But while a counsel is thus given 
which, however necessary for the 
self-preservation of an exiled race, 
was somewhat galling to their 
pride, the apostle does not omit to 
repeat the language of the rabbis 
as to the race being chosen, and the 
nation holy; ‘a royal priesthood,” 
and, in the words of the prophet 
Hosea, “ though once not a people, 
now the people of God.” No tone 
can be more thoroughly Jewish 
than that of the reference to the 
OéAnpa of the heathen. With 
all this, in which every devout Jew 
might sympathise, is blended the 
constant reference to that Master, 
in expectation of whose return the 
apostles lived and moved. The 
point which proved the most power- 
ful in the whole teaching of Chris- 
tianity—the argument that because 
Jesus rose from the tomb, the 
future life was a matter no longer 
of hope, but of certainty—is dwelt 
on by St. Peter with as great force 
as by St. Paul. Patience, following 
the example of Jesus (izoypappov), 
who suffered in his own person for 
the sins of others, “the just for 
the unjust, that he might lead us 
to God; put to death in the flesh, 
but made alive in the spirit ;”’ sub- 
mission to the Almighty as to a 
trusted Creator; and humility under 
the hand of God, who calls us to 
immortal glory, are the main sub- 
jects of the paternal exhortation of 
the apostle. But while the un- 
veiling of Jesus—the glory that 
must be revealed—is the very vital 
breath of the epistle, there is not 
the slightest approach to that esti- 
mate of the mystic personality which 
is intimated by the fourth Evan- 
gelist. 
XII. 

The purest and whitest light, if 
we revert to the metaphor of the 
prism, that emanates from any one 
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of the books of either the Old or 
the New Testament, is afforded by 
that which is entitled the Catholic 
Epistle of James. It is Catholic 
in the broadest sense of the word, 
at once sublime and intelligible 
in its pure theism ; tender, just, and 
true in its morality. It may be 
well styled, in the poetic language 
of Lord Bacon, the first step of 
unity in the city of God; for it 
contains scarcely a single sentence 
that is not acceptable to any 
devout mind, whatever may be 
the historic or the philosophic 
elements that fill up the formal 
outline of its creed. The name of 
Jesus occurs only twice in this 
epistle, and is introduced rather as 
a mode of identifying the per- 
sonality of the writer (i. 1), 
or the group of Jews with 
which he was more especially 
affiliated (ii. 1), than as im any 
way connected with dogma. Thus 
even to those of his nation to 
whom the accounts which they had 
received of the Resurrection were 
no more convincing than they had 
been to Paul himself before his 
journey to Damascus, this address 
presented no serious stumbling- 
block. The address of the epistle, 
“to the twelve tribes which are in 
the dispersion,” with no reference to 
the Holy Land, when compared with 
the expression (7d dwd<exadvAov) 
simply used in the speech of Paul 
to Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 7), may be 
best explained (it is submitted) as 
a mark of date. One in the brother- 
hood of expulsion from Palestine, 
the Jews are addressed by St. 
James in words of comfort and 
of hope. Thus written from the 
point of view of the Jew, the epistle 
contains not a single word that 
would be unacceptable (the date 
being borne in mind) to the 
devout follower of Islam. It has 
been not only adopted, but claimed, 
by the general assent of the 
Christian Church. And, although 
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regarded with suspicion and dis- 
like by the Calvinist, is in direct 
opposition only to the doctrines 
and to the practice of the Antino- 
mian fanatic. 

Of the three immediate dis- 
ciples of Jesus who bore the name 
of James, the first was slain by 
Herod Agrippa, a. p. 12. Of James, 
the son of Alpheus, we know 
nothing from the New Testament 
but the name. But James, the 
Lord’s brother, specially referred to 
by Paul (Gal. i. 19), is most pro- 
bably the person repeatedly re- 
ferred to (Acts xv. 13 ; Gal. i. 9-12) 
as exercising a certain influence at 
Jerusalem, and the author of the 
epistle. Indeed, if we attach any 
weight to the statement (John vii. 
5) that at an advanced stage of the 
public life of Jesus his brethren 
did not believe in him—which is 
consistent with the refusal to see 
them when they desired to speak 
with him (Matt. xii. 48), it may be 
understood why there is a certain 
absence from the present epistle of 
the personal enthusiasm which is 
elsewhere expressed. On the other 
hand, the pure and lofty Jewish 
tone of the whole composition, the 
absence of those haggadistic 
allusions, as well as of that 
Alexandrian doctrine of types, 
which we find in other epistles, the 
grand, solemn confidence of the 
whole argument, befit one who 
drew the same milk of godly in- 
struction as Jesus himself, and 
who reproduced in hisown language, 
towards the close of a life of no 
small experience, the lessons of his 
childhood, improved by all the 
counsel of later years. If this be 
so, we may consider that the main 
outcome of the teaching of Jesus, 
when free from the involution of 
parables, or from the disturbance 
of contentious opponents, whispers 
in the counsels of James. 

It is to be lamented that no trace 
exists of the original Aramaic, in 
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which language alone is there any 
literary reason for believing that 
any of the immediate disciples of 
Jesus could have written. In one 
quotation (ii. 23) the phraseology 
of the LXX. is adopted, but the 
version might have been referred 
to by the translator. ‘lhe expres- 
sion “the Lord of Sabaoth” (v. 4) 
intimates that the orthodox Jewish 
sense is attached to the word Kvpvos, 
although we cannot now tell whether 
the sacred name, or the substitute 
Adonai, was used in the original. 
Every reference to the Blessed One 
is consistent with the profound 
Jewish reverence for the inexpres- 
sible unity of God. It would not 
have been inconsistent with the 
highest views entertained by Jewish 
doctors of the character of a 
Messiah to speak of Jesus as the 
Lord of Glory; but it should be 
observed that it is neither the Greek 
nor the Vulgate that does so—only 
the English translators. Faith is 
defined, not as a philosophical 
theorem, or asa matter of dogmatic 
creed, but in the simple form, 
“Thou believest that God is one; 
thou doest well.” But what isa 
faith which may be a conviction 
even among evil spirits, without the 
spirit of holy life? without that 
pure and undefiled religion before 
the God and Father of mankind 
which visits the orphans and 
widows in their affliction, and keeps 
its possessor unspotted from the 
world ? 

In this beautiful and simple 
summary of faith, of duty, and of 
true religion, there is not introduced 
one single word of what afterwards 
assumed the head form of Christian 
dogma. There are expressions 
which have been clothed by com- 
mentators with a neo-Christian 
meaning, but it is one which the 
writer must have altogether failed 
to convey to the minds of any of the 
twelve tribes of the dispersion, un- 
less from other reasons they had 
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adopted the Christian faith. Such 
is the expression (v. 8) ‘‘the presence 
of the Lord draws nigh.” “Be 
patient, therefore (v. 7), brethren, 
even until the presence of the 
Lord.” The exhortation is as 
germane to those who hold the 
fifteen articles of the Jewish creed, 
as it is to those who hold the three 
symbols of the Christian Church. 
The writer of the epistle repeats 
almost the words and breathes the 
spirit of Malachi. Nor is it incon- 
ceivable that he may have thought 
it the part, both of wisdom and of 


piety, to leave to the decision of 
that day, then thought to be so 
close at hand, the solution of the 
question which the chief priests 
and elders put on the occasion of 
the entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem, and put without receiving 
any definite reply. On this basis 
—that of waiting for the revela- 
tion of the secret, in the sudden 
coming of the Lord to the Temple 
—the Jew who did, and the Jew 
who did not, believe in the resur- 
rection of Jesus might find a com- 
mon ground of faith and of hope. 
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A CHESHIRE 


How thoughtlessly the large ma- 
jority of us pass through life, 
taking the good things that come 
to hand as a matter of course, 
rarely stopping to think how many 
toiling men and women in the back- 
ground contribute to our comfort 
and convenience. Civilisation has 
arrived at such a stage, that men 
nowadays feel hardly used if 


there are not cabs, omnibuses, and 
railway stations almost at their 
doors ; and if the postman, even in 
remote places, is half an hour late 
with thesquire’s daily paper, woe be- 
tide him, though that same squire’s 
grandfather probably hardly ever 


saw a postman. Being in Cheshire 
lately for a brief holiday, I heard 
and saw much of the numerous 
large salt works in the neighbour- 
hood of Northwich and Winsford, 
some of which were discovered as 
early as 1670 when explorers were 
boring for coal. From time im- 
memorial there have been found in 
rock strata, but chiefly in the red 
sandstone, vast masses of what is 
called rock-salt; and wherever a 
subterranean stream of water 
reaches and flows through sali- 
ferous strata, brine springs are 
formed from which our ordinary 
salt is manufactured. In dry hot 
countries brine beds are made in 
the open air, the heat of the sun 
and action of the wind cause the 
water to evaporate and the salt is 
left in a crust at the bottom of the 
beds. In our damp chilly climate 
a more elaborate process has to be 
followed. I don’t think I shall 
ever again dip out a spoonful of the 


SALT MINE. 

fine white crystal salt we have on 
our tables, which is held so cheaply 
by everyone, without remembering 
the large busy works and vast 
machinery that require to be set in 
motion before it is obtained. My 
host was the Vicar of a newly 
created parish, consisting almost 
entirely of workers in the salt 
mines. During our three-mile 
drive from the station, through the 
leafy lanes to the comfortable 
vicarage, we passed several sub- 
stantial houses standing in noble 
grounds which, I was told, be- 
longed to owners of salt works, 
and having no further knowledge 
on the subject of salt than the 
household fact that you can buy a 
large lump for a penny, I 
marvelled exceedingly that the 
manufacture of it should yield 
such profits. From my host I 
learned that the workmen in the 
mines are, many of them, of a very 
low class, much given to drunken- 
ness, and when I came to visit 
them, and see more of their work 
and lives, I was not surprised. It 
is so easy, when one is always 
clean, well-dressed, surrounded by 
pleasant influences, and generally 
comfortable, to be virtuous ; but if 
one were subjected to a trial of the 
combined influences of dirt and 
discomfort, bad air, and coarse 
food, one might be surprised and 
startled at one’s feelings at the end 
of the week. Let one half the 
world change places with the other 
half, like the children and their 
parents in the story book, for only 
twenty-four hours, and there would 
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be a good deal more toleration and 
charity than there is now, more 
doing and less preaching. 

It was a bright sunny day when 
I started with the vicar’s two pretty 
intelligent daughters to pay my first 
visit to the salt works, little more 
than a mile distant. 

The vicarage stood in a large 
well-ordered “garden where late 
roses and mignonette still bloomed 
freely, and rustic seats stood under 
wide-spreading boughs, screened 
from the view of passers by by a 
thick plantation of shrubs and firs 
looking green and luxuriant; but 
before we had traversed half a mile 
the face of the earth changed, and 
the blackness of desolation was 
everywhere. Whether this ap- 
pearance of blight and scorch is 
caused merely by the thick masses 
of smoke that roll out of the tall 
chimneys, or by the brine in the 
atmosphere, or the sulphurous 
qualities in the smoke, is not 
exactly apparent, but nature’s 
smiles are turned into sadness and 
weeping, and all vegetation is 
destroyed; only here and there a 
shrub more hardy than the rest 
makes a green spot in the wilder- 
ness. It isasif a swarm of locusts 
had swept over the land, leaving 
the gaunt trees to stretch their 
bare and blackened arms to the 
summer sky. But in contrast with 
the deadness of all vegetation 
around was the brisk stir of human 
life everywhere. Below us lay the 
river Weaver, spanned at this 
point by several wooden bridges 
which were constantly crossed and 
recrossed by women and boys 
carrying on their heads baskets of 
slag, the refuse of the furnaces, 
which they are allowed to bring 
away. Down the river, barges 
laden high with shining white 
salt were slowly gliding, and 
the sounds of busy workers came 
on every breeze. 

The particular works for which 
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we were bound belong to a 
German, a gentleman of kindly 
nature, who has built a good many 
cottages for his employés, and a 
school-house for their children. 
These are all formed of clinkers, 
a kind of very hard cinder left by 
coal burned in a furnace, often 
tinged with red and of grotesque 
shape which gives a quaint appear- 
ance to the buildings. We were to 
visit the rock-salt mine first of 
all, and an old lady from an ad- 
joining cottage having covered us 
with aprons and old shawls, we 
stepped into a wooden bucket, and 
were lowered rapidly 160 feet into 
the bowels of the earth. For 
some minutes after we touched 
firm ground we could discern 
nothing, but, as our eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the darkness, a busy, 
active world lay before us. Little 
blinking stars seemed dotted about 
everywhere ; these we found were 
candles which the miner sticks in 
a lump of soft clay and dabs down 
on any convenient spot, his candle- 
stick clinging safely and surely to 
the sparkling rock. Holding each 
of us one of these primitive lights, 
we picked a dim and treacherous 
path over heaps of shining amber- 
coloured salt; as we trod cau- 
tiously along, a roar as of artillery 
made us jump, and ugly thoughts 
of explosions and underground 
tragedies rushed across the mind. 
But our guide speedily assured us 
that it was only an ordinary blast 
discharge, and our fears were 
quieted, and by-and-by we stood 
close while a shot was fired, and 
saw the mineral torn down in great 
jagged masses. A good discharge 
will remove some tons of the rock. 
Boys, stripped to the waist, bore 
holes in the rock with long shining 
pointed rods, and into these holes 
the blasting powder is put, and the 
rock, when separated, is quickly 
shovelled into buckets and drawn 
to the surface, whence it is loaded 
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on to the barges and sent all over 
the world. The best kind of rock- 
salt is called Prussian, from the 
large quantities sent to that 
country. The poorer kinds are 
crushed and used for manure, the 
better sort boiled down in water, 
sea water being used sometimes, 
and the salt extracted. The tem- 
perature of the pit is even 
throughout the year, except during 
the two hottest months, at which 
time the men find it difficult to 
work. The labour in the mine is 
not considered unhealthy or dis- 
agreeable, and the men only 
remain underground a _ fixed 
number of hours, and do not seem 
to mind it. We, however, welcomed 
gladly the bright rays of sun- 
shine that greeted us as we stepped 
out of the bucket again on to the 
surface of upper earth. 

Cheshire has long been noted 
for its salt springs, but these 
are of mild quality compared to 
the brine springs that rise in 
the rock - salt localities. This 
natural brine supplies the best 
salt. It is pumped up from its 
springs by a powerful engine, 
and conveyed into a huge cistern, 
and from thence into the pans pre- 
pared for it. Under these pans, 
when full, fires are kept burning 
day and night, and constantly 
attended by the firemen, whose sole 
business it is to pile on the fuel, 
“rake off’? when the heat becomes 
too great, and generally keep the 
furnace at its proper working heat. 
As soon as the brine becomes 
heated the process of evaporation 
begins. All around us stood rows 
of long black sheds, from which at 
every crevice issued steam in soft 
white clouds. Inside these sheds 
it was very much like being in a 
briny Turkish bath, the heat of 
the steam was so intense, that we 
could only bear it long enough to 
take a hurried look at the vast pan 
in front of us filled with boiling 
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brine, on the top of which the salt 
lay ina thick scum, remaining for 
an instant on the surface, and then 
sinking slowly to the bottom. 
Standing on a raised ledge beside 
the pan was a shaggy, foreign-look- 
ing man, stripped to the waist, 
and perspiring at every pore, who 
held a long-handled rake, with 
which he drew to the edge of the 
pan the salt which lay in masses 
over the bottom. Having raked 
together a considerable quantity of 
salt, he took another tool not un- 
like a giant spade, perforated with 
holes, with which he lifted the salt 
from the pan. The quality of the 
salt varies according to the time at 
which it is “ drawn” or lifted from 
the pan. The finest, or what is 
called “butter salt,” is drawn 
when the brine is at boiling point, 
the pans being drawn two or three 
times a day. The coarser salt is 
left much longer at a lower tem- 
perature, being drawn, in some 
cases, two or three times a week, 
and in the case of “fish” or pre- 
serving salt only once or twice in a 
fortnight. A morsel of soap or 
glue is added to the heated brine 
to assist in the purifying of the 
salt. The coarser varieties are 
never packed in tubs, but loaded 
straight from the shed on to the 
barge, or filled into specially-pre- 
pared sacks. The finer salt is 
carried into the drying-room, 
which is kept constantly at a tem- 
perature trying to ordinary human 
nature, and here it is formed into 
neat blocks, and packed for expor- 
tation. This being clean work, 
much of the packing of fine salt is 
done by neat tidy women and 
girls. The coarser salt is carried 
loose to the barges on the river. 
This is very heavy work; and in 
these particular works was done 
almost exclusively by wild, rough- 
looking Germans and Poles, who 
worked without any clothing but a 
pair of short trousers; and as they 
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wheel down their heavy barrows of 
salt the perspiration streams down 


their naked shoulders ; their bare - 


feet are hard and coarse from con- 
stantly traversing the salted path, 
and they ‘absorb so much of the 
brine into their pores, that it fre- 
quently creates intense thirst, and 
makes the alehouse their only 
idea of recreation. The work, 
however, is remunerative, and those 
who have been trained to it ac- 
quire a liking for it, and prefer it 
to field labour. The foreigners, 
though not naturally so intelligent 
as the English workers of the same 
social grade, are industrious and 
profitable hands, well suited to the 
rougher tasks of drawingand piling 
the salt. They come over in con- 
siderable numbers to the works of 
the German owner, many of them 
accompanied by their wives and 
children, for whom occupation is 
found in the drying and packing 
sheds. Some settle down in the 
neighbourhood of the works, where 
they form a little colony, exclusive 
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in their habits, and seldom picking 
up enough English to promote 
sociability between them and their 
fellow-labourers. Others, having 
saved a little money, return with 
it to theirown country. The Eng- 
lish are a rough lot, and very 
troublesome material indeed for 
the clergyman to work upon. The 
vicar was in despair about getting 
them to church, and inclined to be 
severe because the miners, who 
spend their week days in the deep 
gloom of the pit, give up their 
Sabbath to bicycling or lounging 
luxuriously in the sunshine. So 
completely ditferent as they are 
in the conditions and habits of 
their life from those amongst whom 
the work of a country clergyman 
commonly lies, it is a difficult task 
to approach them on a sympathetic 
side. And if, up to the present, 
the labours of the vicar have not 
met with a very full reward, the 
fault is not so much his or that of 
the workers, but lies in the nature 
of the work itself. E. C. 
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What, have I waked again? I never thought 
To see the rosy dawn, or ev’n this grey, 
Dull, solemn stillness, ere the dawn has come ; 
The lamp burns low; low burns the lamp of life ; 
The still morn stays expectant, and my soul, 
All weighted with a passive wonderment, 
Waiteth and watcheth, waiteth for the dawn. 
Come hither, maids; too soundly have ye slept 
That should have watched me; nay, I would not chide— 
Oft have I chidden, yet I would not chide 
In this last hour ;—now all should be at peace. 
I have been dreaming in a troubled sleep 
Of weary days I thought not to recall ; 
) Of stormy days, whose storms are hushed long since; 
Of gladsome days, of sunny days; alas! 
In dreaming, all their sunshine seem’d so sad, 
As though the current of the dark To-Be 
Had flow’d, prophetic, through the happy hours. 
And yet, full well, I know it was not thus ; 
I mind me sweetly of the summer days, 
When, leaning from the lattice, I have caught 
The fair, far glimpses of a shining sea ; 
. And nearer, of tall ships which thronged the bay, 
And stood out blackly from a tender sky, 
All flecked with sulphur, azure, and bright gold ; 
And in the still, clear air have heard the hum 
Of distant voices ; and methinks there rose 
No darker fount to mar or stain the joy 
Which sprang ecstatic in my maiden breast, 
Than just those vague desires, those hopes and fears, 
Those eager longings, strong, though undefined, 
Whose very sadness makes them seem so sweet. 
What cared I for the merry mockeries 
Of other maidens sitting at the loom ? 
Or for sharp voices, bidding me return 
To maiden labour? Were we not apart, 
I and my high thoughts, and my golden dreams, 
My soul which yearned for knowledge, for a tongue 
That should proclaim the stately mysteries 
Of this fair world, and of the holy gods ? 
Then followed days of sadness, as I grew 
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To learn my woman-mind had gone astray, 
And I was sinning in those very thoughts— 
For maidens, mark, such are not woman’s thoughts— 
(And yet, ’tis strange, the gods who fashion us 
. Have given us such promptings) .... 

Fled the years, 
Till seventeen had found me tall and strong, 
And fairer, runs it, than Athenian maids 
Are wont to seem ; I had not learnt it well— 
My lesson of dumb patience—and I stood 
At Life’s great threshold with a beating heart, 
And soul resolved to conquer and attain. .... 
Once, walking ‘thwart the crowded market place, 
With other maidens, bearing in the twigs, 
White doves for Aphrodite’s sacrifice, 
I saw him, all ungainly and uncouth, 
Yet many gathered round to hear his words, 
Tall youths and stranger-maidens—Sokrates — 
I saw his face and marked it, half with awe, 
Half with a quick repulsion at the shape 
The richest gem lies hidden furthest down, 
And is the dearer for the weary search ; 
We grasp the shining shells which strew the shore, 
Yet swift we fling them from us; but the gem 
We keep for aye and cherish. So a soul, 
Found after weary searching in the flesh 
Which half repelled our senses, is more dear, 
For that same seeking, than the sunny mind 
Which lavish Nature marks with thousand hints 
Upon a brow of beauty. We are prone 
To overweigh such subtle hints, then deem, 
In after disappointment, we are fooled 
And when, at length, my father told me all, 
That I should wed me with great Sokrates, 
I, foolish, wept to see at once cast down 
The maiden image of a future love, 
Where perfect body matched the perfect soul. 
But slowly, softly did I cease to weep ; 
Slowly I ’gan to mark the magic flash 
Leap to the eyes, to watch the sudden smile 
Break round the mouth, and linger in the eyes; 
To listen for the voice’s lightest tone— 
Great voice, whose cunning modulations seemed 
Like to the notes of some sweet instrument. 
So did I reach and strain, until at last 
I caught the soul athwart the grosser flesh. 
Again of thee, sweet Hope, my spirit dreamed! 
I, guided by his wisdom and his love, 
Led by his words, and counselled by his care, 
Should lift the shrouding veil from things which be, 
And at the flowing fountain of his soul 
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Refresh my thirsting spirit 
And indeed, 

In those long days which followed that strange day 
When rites and song, and sacrifice and flow’rs, 
Proclaimed that we were wedded, did I learn, 
In sooth, a-many lessons ; bitter ones 
Which sorrow taught me, and not love inspired, 
Which deeper knowledge of my kind impressed 
With dark insistance on reluctant brain ;— 
But that great wisdom, deeper, which dispels 
Narrowed conclusions of a half-grown mind, 
And sees athwart the littleness of life 
Nature’s divineness, and her harmony, 
Was never poor Xantippe’s. ... . 

I would pause, 
And would recall no more, no more of life, 
Than just the incomplete, imperfect dream 
Of early summers, with their light and shade, 
Their blossom-hopes, whose fruit was never ripe ; 
But something strong within me, some sad chord 
Which loudly echoes to the later life, 
Me to unfold the after-misery 
Urges with plaintive wailing in my heart. 
Yet, maidens, mark; I would not that ye thought 
I blame my lord departed, for he meant 
No evil, so I take it, to his wife. 
*Twas only that tl.e high philosopher, 
Pregnant with noble theories and great thoughts, 
Deigned not to stoop to touch so slight a thing 
As the fine fabric of a woman’s brain— 
So subtle as a passionate woman’s soul. 
I think, if he had stooped a little, and cared, 
I might have risen nearer to his height, 
And not lain shattered, neither fit for use 
As goodly household vessel, nor for that 
Far finer thing which I had hoped to be. . . 
Death, holding high his retrospective lamp, 
Shows me those first, far years of wedded life, 
Ere I had learnt to grasp the barren shape 
Of what the fates had destined for my life. 
Then, as all youthful spirits are, was I 
Wholly incredulous that Nature meant 
So little, who had promised me so much. 
At first I fought my fate with gentle words, 
With high endeavours after greater things— 
Striving to win the soul of Sokrates, 
Like some slight bird, who sings her burning love 
To human master, till at length she finds 
Her tender language wholly misconceived, 
And that same hand whose kind caress she sought, 
With fingers flippant flings the careless corn. . . 
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I do remember how, one summer’s eve, 

He, seated in an arbour’s leafy shade, 

Had bade me bring fresh wine-skins. . ... 
As I stood 

Ling’ring upon the threshold, half concealed 

By tender foliage ; and my spirit light 

With draughts of sunny weather, did I mark 

An instant, the gay group before mine eyes. 

Deepest in shade, and facing where I stood, 

Sat Plato, with his calm face and low brows, 

Which met above the narrow Grecian eyes ; 

The pale, thin lips just parted to the smile, 

Which dimpled that smooth olive of his cheek. 

His head a little bent, sat Sokrates, 

With one swart finger raised admonishing, 

And on the air were borne his changing tones. 

Low lounging at his feet, one fair arm thrown 

Around his knee (the other, high in air 

Brandish’d a brazen amphor, which yet rained 

Bright drops of ruby on the golden locks 

And temples with their fillets of the vine), 

Lay Alkibiades the beautiful, 

And thus, with solemn tone, spake Sokrates : 

‘¢ This fair Aspasia, which our Pericles 

Hath brought from realms afar, and set on high 

In our Athenian city, hath a mind, 

I doubt not, of a strength beyond her race ; 

And makes employ of it, beyond the way 

Of women nobly gifted : woman’s frail— 

Her body rarely stands the test of soul ; 

She grows intoxicate with knowledge ; throws 

The laws of custom, order, ‘neath her feet, 

Feasting at life’s great banquet with wide throat.” 

Then sudden, stepping from my leafy screen, 

Holding the swelling wine-skin o’er my head, 

With breast that heaved, and eyes and cheeks aflame, 

Lit by a fury and a thought, I spake : 

‘¢ By all great powers around us! can it be 

That we poor women are empirical ? 

That gods who fashioned us did strive to make 

Beings too fine, too subtly delicate, 

With sense that thrilled response to ev’ry touch 

Of nature’s, and their task is not complete ? 

That they have sent their half-completed work 

To bleed and quiver, here upon the earth ?— 

To bleed and quiver, and to weep and weep, 

To beat its soul against the marble walls 

Of men’s cold hearts, and then at last to sin !” 

I ceased, the first hot passion stayed and stemmed 

And frighted by the silence : I could see, 

Framed by the arbour foliage, which the sun 
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In setting softly gilded with rich gold, 
Those upturned faces, and those placid limbs ; 
Saw Plato’s narrow eyes and niggard mouth, 
Which half did smile and half did criticise, 
One hand held up, the shapely fingers framed 
To gesture of entreaty—* Hush, I pray, 
Do not disturb her ; let us hear the rest— 
Follow her mood, for bere’s another phase 
Of your black-browed Xantippe ... .” 

Then I saw 
Young Alkibiades, with laughing lips 
And half-shut eyes, contemptuous, shrugging up 
Soft, snowy shoulders, till he brought the gold 
Of flowing ringlets round about his breasts. 
But Sokrates, all slow and solemnly, 
Raised, calm, his face to mine, and sudden spake : 
‘*T thank thee for the wisdom which thy lips 
Have thus let fall among us: prythee tell 
From what high source, from what philosophies 
Didst cull the sapient notion of thy words?” 
Then stood I straight and silent for a breath ; 
Dumb, crushed with all that weight of cold contempt ; 
But swiftly in my bosom there uprose 
A sudden flame, a merciful fury sent 
To save me; with both angry hands I flung 
The skin upon the marble, where it lay 
Spouting red rills and fountains on the white ; 
Then, all unheeding faces, voices, eyes, 
I fled across the threshold, hair unbound— 
White garment stained to redness—beating heart 
Flooded with all the flowing tide of hopes 
Which once had gushed out golden, now sent back 
Swift to their sources, never more to rise... . 
I think I could have borne the weary life, 
The narrow life within the narrow walls, 
If he had loved me ; but he kept his love 
For this Athenian city and her sons; 
And, haply, for some stranger-woman, bold 
With freedom, thought, and glib philosophy .. . . 
Ah me! the long, long weeping through the nights, 
The weary watching for the pale-eyed dawn 
Which only brought fresh grieving ; then I grew 
Fiercer, and cursed from out my inmost heart 
The Fates which marked me an Athenian maid. 
Then faded that vain fury ; hope died out ; 
A huge despair was stealing on my soul, 
A sort of fierce acceptance of my fate,— 
He wished a household vessel—well! ‘twas good, 
For he should have it! He should have no more 
The yearning treasure of a woman’s love, 
But just the baser treasure which he sought.— 
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I called my maidens, ordered out the loom, 
And spun unceasing from the morn till eve ; 
Watching all keenly over warp and woof, 
Weighing the white wool with a jealous hand. 
I spun until, methinks, I spun away 
The soul from out my body, the high thoughts 
From out my spirit; till at last I grew 
As ye have known me,—eye exact to mark 
The texture of the spinning ; ear all keen 
For aimless talking when the moon is up, 
And ye should be a-sleeping ; tongue to cut 
With quick incision, thwart the merry words 
Of idle maidens ... . 
Only yesterday 

My hands did cease from spinning; I have wrought 
My dreary duties, patient till the last. 
The gods reward me! Nay, I will not tell 
The after years of sorrow ; wretched strife 
With grimmest foes—sad Want and Poverty ;— 
Nor yet the time of horror, when they bore 
My husband from the threshold ; nay, not when 
The subtle weed had wrought its deadly work. 
Alas, alas, I was not there to sooth 
The last great moment ; never any thought 
Of her that loved him—save at least the charge, 
All earthly, that her body should not starve .... 
You weep, you weep ; I would not that ye wept, 
Such tears are idle ; with the young, such grief 
Soon grows to gratulation, as, ‘‘ her love 
Was withered by misfortune ; mine shall grow 
All nurtured by the loving,” or “ her life 
Was wrecked and shattered—mine shall smoothly sail.” ...., 
Enough, enough. In vain, in vain, in vain! 
The gods forgive me! Sorely have I sinned 
In all my life. A fairer fate befall 
You all that stand there 

Ha! the dawn has come ; 
I see a rosy glimmer—nay! it grows dark ; 
Why stand ye so in silence? throw it wide, 
The casement, quick ; why tarry ?-—give me air— 
O fling it wide, I say, and give me light! 

Amy Levy, 
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Ir may be well to glance for a 
moment at Philo’s personal cha- 
racter before touching any further 
on the parallelisms between his 
writings and the Christian Scrip- 
tures. A correspondence of sucha 
kind constitutes in itself so noble a 
tribute to Philo’s earnestness that 
we must take it to have been 
strangely overlooked, in order to 
account for the neglect to which he 
has been subject. The fates of 
this world are difficult to compre- 
hend. Paul, a theologian who be- 
came distinguished after the death 
of Jesus, has the honour of a 
popular vogue, and of an anxious 
scrutiny paid to every word of his 
writings by the student. Philo, a 
man equally versed in theology, 
and in fact the immediate source 
from which much of the Pauline 
doctrine is drawn, is known to the 
student only, and to but very few 
indeed even of the student class. 
The quality against which there 
are evidences of continual struggle 
on the part of Paul is spiritual 
pride; Philo, on the contrary, a 
man of much higher position and 
of equal earnestness, manifests a 
very real and sincere humility. 
One has been taken, and the other 
left. It is true that one was 
preacher as well as writer, the 
other writer only; but all that 
reaches us now of the preacher’s 
influence is through written 
words. 

Philo is, at all events, a solid 
fact standing in the way of those 
who are prone to assert that the 


world was in a state of utter and 
pagan darkness at the time of the 
advent of Jesus; and if he helped 
on, even though only as a fore- 
runner and preparer, the lifting up 
of the torch of divine fire which 
for a time at least startled and 
awakened men, it is surely un- 
worthy of our own calm and con- 
siderate day to ignore him alto- 
gether. 

Philo as a man is eminently rea- 
sonable in his mode of life; he 
would check the immoderation of 
appetite, but on reasonable and 
spiritual grounds, not in frantic 
and fanatical asceticism. If he 
followed the views which may be 
said to permeate rather than only 
occasionally characterise his writ- 
ings, he would have made an 
excellent primitive Christian. The 
following, for instance, represents 
his pattern man : 

“Those only are true pupils of 
the sacred Word who are genuine 
men, lovers of temperance and 
orderliness and modesty, men who 
have set self-mastery, content- 
ment with little, fortitude, as a 
kind of foundation for the whole of 
life, and safe refuges for the soul, 
wherein it may anchor without 
danger and with security ; for they 
are superior to riches and pleasure 
and opinion, and esteem lightly 
meats and drinks simply as neces- 
saries to ward off the attack of 
hunger; being most ready to 
undergo want and thirst, heat and 
cold, and the most arduous experi- 
ences, for the sake of the posses- 
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sion of virtue.” 
§ 20.) 

That Philo practised what he 
preached, and was sterling rather 
than merely theoretical as to virtue 
of his own, may be fairly believed 
from the following story of his 
wife : 

“When the wife of Philo was 
asked, in an assemblage of prin- 
cipal women, why she alone of all 
her sex did not wear any golden 
ornament, she replied, ‘Ornament 
enough for a wife is her husband’s 
virtue.’” (Fragm. ex Anton., ser. 
123.) 

We have no contemporary biogra- 
phy of Philo, and only a few eulo- 
gistic words from Eusebius, but the 
genuine ring of his own writings 
cannot be mistaken. No closet 
philosopher could have written the 
following : 

“ As among physicians that which 
is called theoretical healing is a long 
way removed from doing any good 
to them that are sick—for diseases 
are cured by drugs and surgery 
and regimen, not by theories—so 
in philosophy there is a set of word- 
traffickers and word-catchers who 
occupy the same position, with 
neither the will nor the care to cure 
life which is full of infirmities, men 
who from early youth to extreme age 
are not ashamed to wage argumen- 
tative battles upon points of opinion 
and outward expression, as if hap- 
piness consisted in an interminable 
and profitless over-exactitude with 
regard to nouns and verbs, rather 
than in the better establishment of 
character, the true source of what 
is fitting for man, and in the ex- 
pulsion of the vices beyond his 
border, and the admission of vir- 
tues to his household.” (Cong. 
Erud. Grat. § 10.) 

Strangely enough, it is this very 
anxiety for edification which makes 
Philo not always reliable as an in- 
terpreter. Being a professed ex- 
positor of his national scriptures, he 
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must needs find or foist therein all 
possible religious sentiments that 
seem to him to make for righteous- 
ness. 

The following may be regarded 
as evidence of the manner in which 
Philo would have borne himself 
toward the followers of Jesus if he 
had met them, seeing what his at- 
titude is to men of a not very unlike 
fashion. The persons referred to 
are no doubt the Essenes, to whom 
Philo devotes a lengthy narrative ; 
but even though they may be Es- 
senes, yet a mystery hangs over the 
connection between that mystical 
Pharisaic offshoot and the early 
followers of Jesus. 

“‘ There assuredly were in former 
times men eminent in virtue above 
their contemporaries, men who 
took God alone for their guide, and 
lived according to law, to wit, 
the right reason of nature, and 
were not only free themselves, but 
even imbued those that came near 
them with the spirit of freedom. 

“« Nay, in our time there yet exist 
persons, as it were images of them, 
stamped with a perfect nobility 
from the archetypal model of men 
of wisdom 

“ But if they have failed to ad- 
vance in huge serried masses and by 
troops, there is no reason for wonder. 
First, indeed, because things of 
exceeding beauty are rare; 
secondly, since those who get out 
of the way of the main crowd of 
random folk, and have leisure for 
the contemplation of the things of 
nature, vow that, so far as may 
be in their power, they will restore 
uprightness to life; for virtue is 
communicative of service. But 
when they fail in this by reason 
of the monstrous facts that bury 
cities in a deluge, which things the 
passions of the soul have joined with 
vice in piling up; they make their 
escape, so as not to be borne down 
by the vehemence of the rush, as 
by a wintry torrent’s force. 
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“ But as regards ourselves, were 
anyone of us really zealous for im- 
provement, we ought to trace out 
the hiding-places of these men and 
sit as suppliants and entreat them 
to come forward and reclaim and 
humanise our life that has grown 
savage and brutal, by announcing, 
in the stead of war and slavery, and 
ills unspeakable, peace and bounti- 
ful plenty of all other good things 
to flow all round. 

“But nowadays it is for money’s 
sake only that we spy into all re- 
tired corners, and drag open the 
rigid and craggy veins of the earth. 
And great expanse of plain country 
is opened in mines, and no small 
tract of mountainous districts too, 
when we are searching out gold 
and silver, copper and iron, and the 
other material elements. For 
empty vogue, setting up cloudy 
conceit as a god, has gone down to 
the very depths of the sea in in- 
vestigations whether there is stored 
up anywhere therein out of sight 
any beautiful thing which might 
suit the outward senses; and on the 
discovery of different kinds of 
precious stones, some attached to 
rocks and others to oyster shells, 
which latter fetch even a higher 
price, has exalted into honour a 
cheat of the eyes. 

“ But for sake of wisdom, or tem- 
perance, or courage, or righteous- 
ness, the earth, even in its acces- 
sible part, remains untraversed, and 
the sea is left unsailed in the very 
parts where shippers ply each 
season of the year. 

“Yet, after all, what need is there 
of journeying or seafaring for the 
tracking and investigation of virtue, 
whose roots the Maker places not 
far away, but close at hand, just as 
the sage lawgiver of the Jews says, 
‘They are in thy mouth and in 
thine heart, and in thy hands, 
giving mystically to understand by 
means of figures,—words, actions, 
and designs, all of which, be very 
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sure, stand in need of the culti- 
vator’s art.’”” (Quod Omn. Prob. 
Lib. § 2.) 

This search for the number of 
the virtuous, who, though few, are 
not non-existent in Philo’s opinion, 
leads up to the account of the 
Essenes, which reads so like a 
description of apostolic life. It 
is as containing such men as these 
that Philo gives a certain qualified 
praise to his own country: “ Pales- 
tine and Syria, inhabited by no 
small section of the most populous 
nation of the Jews, form a country 
not barren of what is virtuous and 
of good report.” 

Is Philo only a bystander criti- 
cising the noble workers engaged 
upon the redemption of life, care- 
fully preserving a fine philosophic 
distance between his theories and 
reality? It would be unfair to 
hold such a view. Philo’s proper 
work is to write, and his spirit in 
his own work is the spirit of the 
true apostle. 

“Every wise man is a ransom 
for the sinner . . . . asa physician 
setting himself against the infirmi- 
ties of an invalid... . and if 
ever so small a seed of good health 
should be disclosed, this like a 
spark of fire is to be cherished with 
every possible care.” (De Sacrif. 
Ab. et Caini. § 37.) 

When there came the necessity 
for work of a less tranquil kind than 
that of the literary philosopher, 
Philo did not flinch. The times 
were troublous for the Jews then 
living in Egypt to the number of a 
million, through the jealousy of 
the inhabitants and the restless 
opposition of the Alexandrian mob. 
And when we read the story how 
Philo represented his countrymen 
before the dreaded Roman Emperor, 
who met their appeal rather as an 
accuser than a judge, and had the 
ambassadors led with mockery 
from room to room of his palace, 
and threatened them because they 
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had not offered sacrifice to him as 
to God, and brought them into con- 
tinual expectation of nothing else 
than death at his hands, we cannot 
regard Philo as a mere spinner out 
of mystical fancies, but must allow 
him to have been a true man of 
earnest mind. 

Like the old prophets, he had an 
inward monitor which kept him 
alive to the fact that the true king- 
dom is not of this world, a world in 
which rival partisans make war. 
Like Jesus, Philo had opened his 
heart and received within him the 
son of peace. 

“The invisible spirit which is 
wont viewlessly to hold converse 
with me prompts me. ... God 
alone is the most undissembling 
and genuine peace, but the whole 
created and corruptible essence is 
continual war.” (De Somn. IL, 
§ 39.) 

Very naively does Philo relate 
his spiritual experiences, reminding 
us here of the man of his nation 
who confusedly told his visions— 
whether in the body or out of the 
body he could not tell: 

“My own experience, which I 
know from having been subject to 
it numberless times, I am not 
ashamed to relate. Sometimes 
when [have desired to come to my 
customary writing of the philo- 
sophie doctrines, and have clearly 
in my view the composition I have 
to make, I find my mind sterile and 
unproductive, and leave off with 
my work unaccomplished ; reproach- 
ing my mind for self-conceit, and 
amazed at the power of the living 
God, by whom it comes to pass 
that the womb of the soul is alike 
opened and closed up. And at 
other times I have come to my 
work empty, and have on a sudden 
become full, conceptions falling 
upon me like snow, and being sown 
invisibly from on high, so that 
under divine possession I have 
become like a frenzied celebrant, 
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and have altogether lost cognisance 
of the place, persons present, 
myself, what was being said, what 
was being written. There is power 
of speech forthcoming to express 
invention, full enjoyment of light, 
extreme keenness of vision, a most 
conspicuous activity in affairs, well 
nigh as if coming by way of the 
eyes, and from the clearest demon- 
stration.” (De Abrah. § 7.) 

He says also elsewhere: 

“My soul is accustomed to be 
oftentimes divinely possessed, and 
to prophesy concerning things it 
knows not.”’ (De Cherub. § 9.) 

What was the moral result of 
these visions’ When we read the 
following passage from Philo’s 
writings we find ourselves in a 
moral atmosphere not very diffe- 
rent from that spiritual and un- 
worldly life which has bequeathed 
us the maxim, “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall,” and the injunction 
that “they that buy be as though 
they possessed not, and they that 
use the world as not using it in 
extreme :” 

“Does this belong to another, 
do not covet it: is that thine own, 
use it as not abusing it. Hast 
thou great abundance, share it with 
others. The beauty of riches is 
not in purses of money, but in the 
succour of them that have need. 
Art thou possessed of but little, be 
not envious of them that have. 
No one would pity a poor man who 
is envious. Art thou in good 
repute, art thou held in honour, be 
not over-boastful ; art thou lowly 
in fortune, then let not thy courage 
bedepressed. Does everything goto 
thy mind, take thought concerning 
a change. Dost thou stumble oft- 
times, hope for favourable things.” 
(De Josepho, § 24.) 

The correspondences between the 
Christian gospels and epistles and 
Philo’s writings are the more in- 
structive as having to do with 
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thoughts rather than words. Verbal 
similarities might have been pro- 
duced by the pen of copyists; 
resemblances of thought show that 
a certain mental emancipation and 
peculiar inspiration characterised 
the age. As is the case with all 
new breathings of the Spirit, there 
were few open to receive these 
expansive influences. 

Some close study of Philo is 
necessary for anyone wishful 
thoroughly to examine and eluci- 
date for himself this connection. 
There are passages which are 
plainly to be paralleled by the 
possession of a thought, which, 
allowing for differences of style, 
is manifestly the same thought in 
both. There are one or two in- 
stances where a thought given in 
parabolic form by Jesus is in 
simple form in Philo, a fact which 
greatly aids in the interpretation 
of the former. 

Before entering upon the study 
of the metaphysical correspondences 
between Philo’s doctrines and those 
of the early Christian school, it 
may be interesting to compare a 
few simple and obvious parallels in 
ethical and spiritual tendency. 

The motive of the following 
passage is spiritual as opposed to 
ceremonial purification :— 

“If thou be bringing thy obla- 
tion to the altar, and there call to 
mind that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thine 
oblation before the altar and be- 
gone; first become friends with 
thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy oblation.” (Matt. v. 23, 
24.) 

In Philo’s writings we find 
a similar thought in different 
form :— 

“Hardly doth one that is vile 
perform sacrifice in reality; nay, 
not though he should bring ten 
thousand oxen without ceasing 
every day. For his most indis- 
pensable offering, his mind, is 
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mutilated, and it is impious for 
mutilations to come nigh the altar.” 
(De Plant. Noe, § 39.) 

“It is a piece of folly for one 
not to be allowed to enter the 
shrines without having first washed 
and made bright his body, whilst, 
nevertheless, one may attempt to 
pray and to sacrifice with a mind 
still soiled and bemuddled. And 
yet temples are merely made of 
stones and timbers—soulless mat- 
ter! and the body, soulless in 
itself, touches not the soulless 
without first using ablutions and 
purificatory cleansings: and shall 
anyone, whilst uncleansed in his 
own soul, endure to approach God 
the most pure, and this, too, with- 
out any intention of repentance?” 
(Quod Deus Immut. § 2.) 

“They scour their bodies by 
lustrations and purifications, but 
to wash off from their souls the 
passions that pollute their life, they 
neither desire nor have a care. 
They are earnest to flock to the 
temples in raiment of white, robed 
in garments without a stain, but 
they have no shame at bringing to 
the very shrine a mind that, is all 
stains.” (De Cherub. § 28.) 

The following passages offer 
variations on the comparison of the 
wide and frequented, and the toil- 
some and lonely roads of life :— 

“ Wide the gate and spacious the 
path that leads away to destruction, 
and many are they that enter 
therethrough. Narrow the gate 
and strict the path that leads unto 
life, and few they be that find it.” 
(Matt. vii. 13, 14.) 

“There is nothing higher than 
God, and if anyone has been quick 
to stretch the eye of the soul unto 
Him, let him pray for abidance and 
firm standing. For the uphill ways 
are toilsome and slow, but the 
downhill career, which is rather 
like a downward sweep than a 
descending path, is swift and easy.” 
(De Abrah. § 12.) 
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“This [the well beaten] road 
they say most nearly corresponds 
to pleasure. For almost from birth 
to extreme old age men traverse 
and walk about upon it. ... But 
the paths of prudence and temper- 
ance and the other virtues, if not 
altogether untravelled, are as- 
suredly entirely unworn by feet. 
For small is the number of those 
who proceed by these paths, who 
have sincerely loved wisdom, and 
formed association with the Beauti- 
ful alone, disregarding wholly all 
things else.” (De Agric. § 23.) 

The following comparison speaks 
for itself :— 

“ Be not in dread of those that 
slay the body, but are not able to 
slay the soul, be in dread rather of 
one able to ruin both soul and 
body inagehenna.” (Matt. x. 28.) 

“Tet us no wise dread the 
disease that is from without, but 
wrong doings, for it is through 
these that the disease comes; we 
should dread the soul’s disease, not 
the body’s.” (Fragm. Bodl.) 

The sympathy between the fol- 
lowing passages, too, is obvious :— 

“Make not treasure for your- 
selves of treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and rust deface, and 
where thieves undermine and steal. 
But make treasure for yourselves 
of treasures in heaven, where 
neither doth moth nor rust deface, 
and where thieves do not under- 
mine or steal.” (Matt. vi. 19, 20.) 

“The great King himself proves 
to be poor and helpless if he be put 
in the balance with one single 
virtue, for his riches are inanimate, 
buried deep in treasuries or the 
earth’s recesses; but the wealth of 
virtue is stored up in the dominant 
part of the soul. And in it claims 
a share that purest of all essence, 
Heaven, as likewise does the parent 
of the universe, God.” (De Carit. 
§ vi.) 

* Receive, O initiates, who are 
purified as to your ears, these 
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things in your own souls as really 
sacred mysteries, and babble not to 
anyone among the uninitiated, but 
store them upin yourown selves and 
guard them as a treasure, not one 
wherein gold and silver, perishable 
substances, are hoarded up, but 
the prize and prime of existing 
possessions, the knowledge of the 
first cause, the knowledge of virtue, 
and thirdly, of the fruit of both.” 
(De Cherub. § 14). 

The following forms a pair with 
the well-known saying of Jesus 
at the table provided by bustling 
Martha, “one thing alone is 
needful.” 

“They tell a story that someone 
of old time, who had fallen madly 
in love with the beauty of wisdom, 
as it had been that of a most 
comely woman, once, when he be- 
held an unlimited preparation of 
most costly magnificence, looked 
towards some of his friends 
and said, ‘See, comrades, how 
many things I have no need of.’” 
(De Plantat. § 16.) 

The following passages 
light on each other: 

“ Eating is a symbol of spiritual 
food. For the soul is fed by the 
reception of comely things, and by 
the doing of righteous deeds.” 
(Legis Allegor. I. § 31.) 

“My food is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to complete 
his work.” (John iv. 34.) 

“ What is the meaning of the 
expression, ‘I pour out my soul 
before the Lord?’ (1 Sam. i. 15), 
but, I will consecrate it wholly.” 
(De Ebriet. § 37.) 

“This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood, which is shed for you.” 
(Luke xxii. 20.) 

‘He washes the dirt off the feet, 
that is to say, the supports of 
pleasure.” (Leg. Alleg. IIT. § 48.) 

“Tf I washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet.” 
(John xiii. 14.) 

“Heaven is eternal day, having 
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no share in night or shadow at 
all... . Heavenly things partake 
of a wakefulness that knows no 
sleep, by reason of energies which 
wander not, and stumble not and 
go straight in all things. But 
earthly things are weighed down 
by sleep, and if for a little while 
they start up, they are dragged 
down again and buried in slumber, 
by reason of inability to look with 
the soul upon anything of straight 
direction, and so stray and stumble.” 
(De Josepho, § 24.) 

“If anyone walk in the day, he 
stumbleth not, because he sees the 
light of this world; but if anyone 
walk in the night, he stumbleth, 
because the light is not in him.” 
(John xi. 9.) 

“ Well, O Saviour, in that thou 
revealest thine own works to the 
soul that yearntth for good things, 
and hast concealed from it none of 
thy works: for this cause it is 
strong to flee from evil, and to 
conceal and overshadow it, and to 
destroy for ever the passion that is 
hurtful.” (Legis Allegor. ITI. § 8.) 

“T thank thee, Father, Lord of 
the heaven and the earth, that 
thou hiddest these things from the 
wise and prudent, and revealedst 
them unto babes. Yea, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 
(Matt. xi. 25.) 

The following passages it is 
interesting to place side by side: 

“It is as impossible that the love 
of the world can coexist with the 
love of God, as for light and dark- 
ness to coexist with one another.” 
(Fragm. John of Damascus.) 

“Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” (Matt. vi. 24; Luke 
xvi. 13.) 

“ Be such in regard to thy house- 
hold as thou dost pray God to be 
unto thee; for as we hearken, so 
we shall be hearkened to by God, 
and as we see, so we shall be seen 
by him. Letus then yield pity for 
the piteous, in order that we in 
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turn may receive like for like.” 
(Philonea, Tischendorf.) 

“Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespassed 
against us!” (Matt. vi. 12.) 

“He that hungers and thirsts 
after understanding.” (Fragm. 
John of Damascus.) 

“They that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.” (Matt. v. 6.) 

“Tt is not lawful to speak out 
the sacred mysteries to the unini- 

To bestow equal 
things upon unequal people is an 
act of the utmost wrong.” (Fragm. 
John of Damascus.) 

“Cast not your pearls before 
swine.” (Matt. vii. 6.) 

The passage which we shall next 
quote from Philo affords a curious 
parallelism to some much misun- 
derstood words of Jesus, which 
follow, and perhaps throws some 
light upon them as a possible 
extreme comment upon a weak 
martyr’s recantation. 

“If thy hand or thy foot causes 
thee to offend, cut it off and cast 
it from thee, for it is better for 
thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into eternal 
fire. And if thine eye causes thee 
to offend, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee, for it is better for thee 
to enter life with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into the 
gehenna of the fire.” (Matt. 
xviii. 8.) 

“It would seem to me that men 
who are not absolutely uninstructed 
would choose to be mutilated unto 
blindness rather than to see what is 
not seemly ; and to be made deaf 
rather than hearken to noxious 
words ; and to have their tongues 
cut out rather than babble a word 
of the undivulgable. They say at 
least that some of the sages, when 
tortured on the wheel to make 
them betray the undivulgable, 
have bitten out their tongues, and 
so have contrived a more grievous 
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torture against their torturers, in- 
capacitating them from learning 
what they wanted to know. Of a 
truth it is better even to be made 
an eunuch than to go mad upon 
monstrous intercourse.” (Quod 
Det. Potiori Insid. § 48.) 

The following passages also may 
be read together : 

“ Moses affirms [{Deut. xviii. 18] 
that if they be truly pious, they 
shall not be utterly shut off from 
consciousness of things that are 
about to come. But some God- 
inspired prophet will suddenly ap- 
pear and give oracles and prophesy, 
saying indeed nothing of his own 
(for one truly possessed and spiri- 
tually inspired is unable even fully 
to grasp what he himself is saying), 
for whatsoever things he is inly 
taught, will flash through him as 
if from the dictation of someone 
else. For the prophets are inter- 
preters of God who makes use of 
their organs for the manifestation 
of whatsoever things he wills.” 
(De Monarch. § 9.) 

“T can do nothing of myself; as 
[ hear I judge, and my judgment 
is just in that I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent 
me.” (John v. 20.) 

“T do nothing of myself, but as 
my Father hath taught me, thus I 
speak; and He that sent me is 
with me; the Father hath not left 
me alone, for I always do the 
things that are pleasing to him.” 
(John viii. 28, 9.) 

One passage in the Gospels has 
been a puzzle and stumbling-block 
to many: “ If anyone comes to me, 
and hates not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
(Luke xv. 26.) It is no wonder 
that the literal Western mind 
should revolt at such a passage. 
But it is strange that among 
scholars it should not have been 
more fully perceived that, granted 
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the undoubted presence in the 
Gospels of parable, symbol, or 
allegory, the inference is obvious 
that the more naturally unlikely 
the external form of a phrase, the 
more probably there lurks within it 
a second meaning which is the one 
intended to be discerned. In such 
a case Philo, in strict accordance 
with his school of traditiona] lore, 
meets with no difficulty what- 
ever. His system is simple and 
uniform. 

** Abandon,” he says, “the idea 
that the expression is used about a 
person, and direct your examination 
to the soul as if laying it open for 
dissection.” (Cong. Erud. Grat. 
§ 11.) 

It would be strange indeed were 
we to find Philo in such instances 
awake to deeper meanings than 
at first sight are apparent, and at 
the same time to ascribe to Jesus 
nothing but bare literality. When 
we allow the fact that the oriental 
mind tends to a parabolic style, we 
shall be ready to grant that if Philo 
expounds his own parables he may be 
the means of unlocking the mean- 
ing of others that resemble them. 
The following have at least an 
obvious parallelism with the words 
of Jesus : 

“ Abraham, when he left behind 
his country and kindred and his 
father’s house (Gen. xii. 1), that is 
to say, the body, the outward 
senses, and the reason, began to 
have converse with the powers of 
the living God.” (Quod. Det. 
Potiori Insid. § 44.) 

“He saith to his father and 
mother, ‘He hath not seen thee, 
and recognised not his brothers, 
and repudiated his sons’ (Deut. 
xxxiii.9); he relinquishes his father 
and mother, that is to say, his 
mind and the material of his body, 
in order to have as his inheritance 
the one God.” (Legis Allegor. II. 
§ 14.) 

“ His father—that is the mind, 
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and his mother—that is the external 
sense.” (De Profugis, § 20.) 

“The man of slavish disposition 

. . « who says, ‘I have loved my 
lord’ (Exod. xxi. 5), that is to say, 
the mind which is sovereign within 
me, ‘and my wife,’ that is, the 
cherished external sense, the keeper 
of the house of passions, ‘and the 
children,’ that is to say, the evils 
which are the offspring thereof.” 
(Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 38.) 

The parable of the Prodigal Son 
will receive many illustrations from 
Philo if read in this symbolic way. 

The “far country ”’ of the parable 
may now be understood. It is the 
region into which the spirit strays 
so as to be most remote from God, 
most apparently independent, with 
bodily faculties apparently all its 
own to revel in. 

“ Looking 7 his whole life 
according to the body as a sojourn 
in @ foreign country, and when he 
is able to live in soul alone, then he 
apprehends that he is abiding in 
his own country.” (Quis Rer. 
Div. Her. § 16.) 

“Every soul of a wise man has 
become possessed of heaven as its 
fatherland, and of earth as a strange 
country ; and considers the house 
of wisdom its own home, but the 
house of the body a lodging-house, 
in which it proposes to sojourn for 
a while.” (De Agric. § 14.) 

“In us the mind corresponds to 
a man, and the faculties of sensa- 
tion to a woman. The mind 
if caught by the bait [of the plea- 
sures of the sense} becomes sub- 
ordinate instead of sovereign, and 
slave instead of master, and an 
exile instead of a citizen, and 
mortal instead of immortal.” (De 
Mund. Opif. § 59.) 

“ Banishing from himself the 
unrighteous and godless soul, God 
disperses it far away unto the 
region of pleasures and appetites 
and injustices. And this region 
is most appropriately called the 


region of the impious, in place of 


that which is fabled to exist in 
Hades. For indeed the rea] Hades 
is the life of one who is in a state 
of wickedness, a life which is an 
avenger, and under defilement, and 
liable to all curses. 

When the Most High distributed the 

nations, 


When he dispersed the sons of Adam 
(Deut. xxxii. 8), 


he drove out all the earthly dis- 
positions, which showed no zeal to 
see any good thing of heaven, and 
rendered them verily houseless and 
outlaws and wanderers. .... By 
his wife who is a citizen the 
wicked man has vice for offspring, 
and passion by his concubine. For 
the whole soul, like a citizen, is 
conjugal partner of reasoning 
power, while soul that is culpable 
brings forth vices. The nature of 
the body, on the other hand, is 
a concubine, by means of whom the 
birth of passion is beheld.” (Cong. 
Erud. Grat. § 11, 12.) 

“There being two existences, 
the mind of the all, which is God, 
and the mind of the individual, he 
that escapes from the mind that is 
in respect of himself flees to the 
mind of the universe; and he who 
forsakes his individual mind con- 
fesses that the affairs of the human 
mind are nothing, and ascribes 
everything to God.” (Legis Allegor. 
III. § 9.) 

“ Phe wicked man sinks down 
into his own scattered mind, fleeing 
from the real mind.” (Ibid. ITI. 
§ 12.) 

But the Father does not leave 
the soul altogether to its self- 
chosen isolation; when there 
awakens the desire to return, he 
goes out half-way to meet the 
wanderer. 

“There are some souls which 
God goes forward to meet: ‘I 
will come unto you and bless you: 
You see how great the loving- 
kindness of the Creator, when he 
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even forestalls our tardiness, and 
comes forward to meet us, to the 
perfect benefiting of the soul.” 
(Legis Allegor. III., § 76.) 

“Who is so destitute of reason 
or soul, as never, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, to conceive a 
notion of the most good? Verily, 
even over the most abominable 
there doth hover oftentimes a 
sudden visionary presence of the 
good, but they are unable to take 
firm hold of it, and to keep it 
beside them.” (De Gigant. § 5.) 

“That which breathes in is God ; 
that which receives is the mind; 
that which is breathed in is the 
Spirit. .. The human mind 
would not have dared to shoot up 
to such a height as to lay claim to 
God-nature, had not God himself 
drawn it up to himself, so far as it 
is possible for the mind of man to 
be updrawn, and moulded it accor- 
ding to those powers which are 
within 


reach of inward appre- 
hension.” (Legis Allegor. L, 
§ 13.) 


God is the true banquet-master 
from beginning to end. If the 
husks are chosen in preference to 
the heavenly feast, he will wait 
until the exile longs once again for 
the comforts of home. 

“Just as those who give a 
banquet do not call anyone to 
supper before they have completed 
all the preparations for festivity, 
. . . . 80, in like manner, did the 
Ruler of the Universe, like a 
banquet-giver, . ... provide be- 
forehand for every kind of enter- 
tainment, in order that man on 
his entry into the world might 
at once find a most sacred feast and 
stage. Nature all but crying 
aloud that men should imitate the 
Supreme Author of their being, 
and pass their lives without trouble 
and without hardship in most un- 
grudging livelihood and abundance 
of needful things. And, thus it 
would come about, were it not for 
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the irrational pleasures of the soul 
gaining the mastery, and building 
up a stronghold of gluttony and ~ 
lewdness, or for the lusts of glory, 
or power, or riches, clutching at the 
dominion of life, or for distresses 
contracting and warping the mental 
faculty, or for the evil counsellor, 
fear, restraining the impulses to- 
wards zeal in work, or for folly and 
cowardice and injustice, and the 
inconceivable multitude of other 
evils making their assault.” (De 
Mundi Opif. § 26.) 

Our quotations from Philo do 
not form part of the parable, but 
illustrate it by showing the kind of 
spiritual thought which it may 
contain. The “Best Robe” of 
the parable of the Prodigal, the 
“ Wedding Garment” of another, 
come to the mind in reading the 
following passage :— 

“ Whenever it {the inward part 
of the soul] has withdrawn from 
human pursuits, and serves the 
Existent only, it puts on the un- 
variegated robe of truth, which 
nothing mortal will ever touch. 

. . But when it passes over to 
mix in political affairs, it puts off 
the robe of the heart and assumes 
another one most variegated and 
admirable to look upon. For 
at the manifest altar of life it will 
appear to exercise much prudence 
with respect to the skin and flesh 
and blood, and everything relating 
to the body, so as not to offend the 
multitude which gives the palm to 
the things of the body, after the 
things of the soul, which are hon- 
oured by the second place. At the 
inner altar, on the other hand, it 
will use nothing but what is blood- 
less, fleshless, incorporeal, things 
appertaining to reason alone,” 
(De Ebriet. § 21.) 

The following are akin : 

“ Never enter into a contest for 
superiority in evil, or strive strenu- 
ously for the first place in such 
practices, but rather exert your- 
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self with all your might to escape 
from them.” (De Agric. § 25.) 

“ Resist not [set not up a match 
with] evil.” (Matt. vi. 39.) 

In the passages next quoted we 
find the symbol of a stone bearing 
a kindred signification. 

“Ignorance . maims the 
soul in its faculties of seeing and 
hearing, and allows neither light 
nor reason to enter into it, lest the 
one should instruct it, and the other 
show it things as they are. Shed- 
ding upon it dense darkness and 
plentiful folly, ignorance will have 
rendered the soul of most beautiful 
form a senseless stone.” (De 
Ebriet. § 38.) 

“God is able out of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham.” 
(Matt. iii. 9.) 

It may be interesting to compare 
Philo’s allegorising with the meta- 
phor of the shepherd and the sheep- 
fold. (John x. 1—16.) With Philo 
the shepherd is the dominant part, 
the sheep the subordinate faculties. 
Might there have been any para- 
bolic sense of this kind in the 
original words which in the Johan- 
nine Gospel are presented in the 
Johannine style? Read in this 
way there is almost a parallelism 
between the apposition of the 
Father and the Shepherd, and 
Philo’s comparison : “ I imagine 
Heaven is in the world, as the soul 
inman.” (Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 48.) 
But the connection, if any, is 
slight. It is easy to be misled by 
an apparent similarity between 
parabolic forms. We have to bear 
in mind that the signification of 
symbols varies with their position. 
“ We have to look at the occasions 
on which and the manner in which 
each expression is used; for it 
often happens that the same ex- 
pressions are applied to different 
things at different times; and on 
the contrary, opposite expressions 
are at different times applied to 
the same thing with perfect con- 
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sistency.” (Philo Fragm. Quest. 
in Exod.) 

Philo’s allegory is as follows: 

“He prays that the flock may 
not be left wholly without shep- 
herd—meaning, by the flock, the 
entire multitude of the lovely 
things of the soul—but that they 
may meet with a good shepherd, 
one to lead them away from the 
nets of folly and wrong and 
every vice, and toward the prin- 
ciples of instruction and of other 
virtue Is it not indeed a 
thing worth praying for, that the 
flock which is akin and naturally 
suited to each individual of us may 
not be let go without any superin- 
tendent and sovereign, so that we 
may not, by being filled full of 
that vilest of bad governments, 
ochlocracy, which is the base 
counterfeit of that noblest form 
democracy, dwell continually in a 
condition of tumult and disorder 
and intestine discord? .... It 
behoves that our mind, like a goat- 
herd, or cowherd, or shepherd, or, 
in brief, any herdsman, should have 
rule,and choose, in preference to 
what is pleasant, that which is 
advantageous both to itself and the 
flock. Now the watchfulness of 
God is the first, and almost the 
only, cause that the divisions of 
the soul are not left without 
guardian, but that they rather find 
a blameless and absolutely good 
shepherd, one whose appointment 
renders it impossible for the com- 
pany of the mind-faculty to become 
scattered. For it will of necessity 
appear under one and the same 
ordination, looking away from all 
others to the superintending care 
of one, since to be compelled to be 
in submission to many authorities 
is a most oppressive burden 
If a soul be shepherded by God, it 
has the one and only thing whence 
all things depend, and is naturally 
in need of none other things, and 
regards not blind riches, but in 
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respect of what it has, is endowed 
with clearness of vision and with 
reverence. For this all disciples 
have come to have an intense and 
unalterable love; and so with a 
laugh at the mere keeping of sheep, 
they strain after the true shepherd’s 
craft.” (De Agric. § 10, 11, 12, 13.) 

The following shows a meta- 
phorical use of the epithet blind : 

“The blind generation of the 
human herd, though it seems to see, 
is disabled. For how is it other- 
wise than disabled, when it sees 
evil instead of good, what is un- 
righteous instead of what is 
righteous, the passions instead of 
the happy condition, things mortal 
instead of things immortal; and 
when it runs away from monitors 
and moderators, from convictionand 
instruction, while accepting flat- 
terers and the reasonings which 
make for pleasure, of idleness, and 
ignorance, and luxury? The good 
man, then, alone sees; wherefore 
the ancients (1 Kings [Saml.] ix. 9) 
named the prophets seers.” (Quis 
Rer. Div. Her. § 15.) 

The same use of the epithet 
blind is found both in the Hebrew 
scripture and in the _ gospels: 
“IT speak to them in parables, 
because seeing they see not.” 
(Matt. xiii. 18.) 

“The Word of God is not ap- 
parent in every place, but where- 
ever there is a space vacant of 
passions and vices; and it is subtle 
to understand and to be understood, 
and very translucent and pure to the 
sight, and it is like coriander seed. 
For agriculturists say that the seed 
of the coriander is capable of being 
divided and cut without end, and if 
sown in each separate part and 
cutting, it shoots up just as the 
whole seed could. Such also is the 
Word of God, which is profitable 
both in its entirety, and in every 


part whatever it may be.” (Legis 
Allegor. IIT. § 59.) 
There is a_ partial likeness 
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between this symbolism of a minute 
seed as the Word of God, and that 
of the mustard seed as the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

“The kingdom of Heaven is like 
to a grain of mustard seed, which a 
man took and sowed in his field; 
which indeed is less than all the 
seeds; but, when it is grown, it is 
greater than the herbs, and becomes - 
a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches 
thereof.” (Matt. xiii. 31, 32.) 

“A husbandman, as some tell, 
whilst digging a hole for the pur- 
pose of planting some gently- 
nurtured tree, fell in with a trea- 
sure, meeting with unhoped for 
good fortune..... When God 
bestows the contemplative treasures 
of his own wisdom, without toil or 
labour, then we who looked not for 
these things suddenly discover a 
treasure of perfect blessedness.” 
(Quod Deus sit immut. § 20.) 

This is a conception not unlike 
that of “the kingdom of heaven,” 
which “is like unto treasure con- 
cealed in the field, which when a 
man found, he concealed, and for 
his joy goes and sells all that he has, 
and buys that field.” The treasure 
might be either a buried crock of 
gold, or a yet unrevealed poten- 
tiality of abundant harvest. 

** Many persons have recovered 
their balance and sanity through 
removal from their surroundings, 
having arrived at cure of their mad 
and frenzied lusts by reason of the 
sight being no longer able to pander 
to the passion with images of 
pleasure. For in consequence of 
the sundrance it is through a void 
that the passion must needs travel, 
since there is no longer any object 
at hand wherein it can find provo- 
cation. And if any one has so 
removed himself let him assuredly 
keepaloof from the revel gatherings 
of the multitude, and embrace 
solitude. .... For as the bodies 
of those beginning to recover from 
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a long illness are very subject to 
be caught by it again, so too the 
soul which is just regaining health 
has a falter and tremor in its 
mental sinews, whence there is 
reason to fear lest the passion, 
which was wont to be excited by 
familiar intercourse with incon- 
siderate people, should run back 
again.” (Prem. & Peen. § 3.) 

“Astheimplacableand inexorable 
mistresses of the body, thirst and 
hunger, do ofttimes strain it more or 
not less than persons are strained 
when racked to death by the tor- 
turer . . . in like manner covetous 
desire, first rendering the soul 
empty through forgetfulness of 
things present and recollection of 
what is far removed, sets it up 
with frenzy and madness ungovern- 
able, and will finish off by procur- 
ing masters more afflictive than the 
former tyrants, while having the 
same names as those, to wit thirst 
and hunger, not of what has to do 
with the belly’s enjoyment, but of 
money, glory, authority, beauty of 
form, and innumerable other things 
such as appear to be objects of 
desire and contention in human 
life.” (De Concup. § 1.) 

“The outgoing of evil works the 
incoming of virtue, just as con- 
trariwise if good stand out of the 
way, the lurking evil doth enter 
in.” (Philonea. Tischendorf.) 

With these may be compared the 
following :— 

“When the unclean spirit has 
gone forth from the man, it goes 
abroad through dry places seeking 
rest, and discovers it not. Then 
saith it, I will turn back to my 
abode whence I came forth. And 
when come, it finds it to be vacant, 
and swept, and adorned. Then 
goeth it and taketh along with itself 
seven other spirits more vicious 
than itself, and they enter in and 
take up their abode there, and the 
last of that man comes to be worse 
than the first.” (Matt. xii. 43-45.) 


The word Hades originally de- 
noted nothing more than the 
shadowy receptacle of souls, and 
was marked as to quality by the 
conception of a vague incomplete- 
ness. But in Philo, as for example 
in a quotation made above, we see 
the word beginning to be used in 
a moral sense, and marking the 
opposite of the heavenly state. 
The ancient picture of the 
Elysian fields was rather of a 
supernal region of Hades, than of 
its polar opposite. The conception 
of Hades as a distinctly evil state 
became gradually degraded into 
the hideous Calvinistic dogma of a 
hell of permanent and scorching 
flame, the primitive conception 
being fluid and spiritual, not con- 
creted and localised. 

Philo writes: “God has not 
thought fit to be taken hold of by 
bodily eyes perbaps by reason 
of the weakness of our sight. For 
it would not have been competent 
to bear the brightness which pours 
forth from the living God, when it 
is not even able to gaze directly on 
the rays that proceed from the 
sun.” (De Abrah. § 16.) 

“Who would venture to affirm 
about the First-cause, either that he 
is a body, or that he is incorporeal, 
or that he is of such or such a kind 
or quality, or that he is without 
quality or attribute; or positively 
to declare anything in general con- 
cerning his essence or quality or 
constitution or movement ? ; 
We must be content if we are able 
to have knowledge of his name, to 
wit of his Word, which is his inter- 
preter. For this must be God to 
us who are so imperfect, but the 
first, to those who are wise and per- 
fect.”” (Legis Allegor. IIT. § 73.) 

‘*No man hath ever seen God; 
the only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he de- 
clared him.” (John i. 18.) 

The mediate office of “ the only 
begotten Son” singularly resembles 
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the position ascribed by Philo to 
the Word, the first-born of God. 

“Setting at the head his own 
Word (Logos), his first-born Son, 
who is to receive the charge of this 
sacred company, as a lieutenant of 
a great king.” (De Agric. § 12.) 

‘The expression “only and well- 
beloved Son” is also applied by 
Philo to the Kosmos, as the child 
of the Creator’s power and know- 
ledge. 

The following are mutually illus- 
trative : 

“What the eye is in the body, 
such is the mind and wisdom in the 
soul.” (Ques. and Sol. in Gen. i. 
§ 11.) 

“What the mind is in the soul, 
that the eye is in the body. For 
each has sight, the one of things 
that exist perceptible by the intel- 
lect, the other of things perceptible 
by the senses. The mind is in need 
of knowledge for the cognising of 
the incorporeal, and the eyes of 
light for the apprehension of the 
corporeal.” (De Mund. Opif. § 17.) 

“Almost all the acuteness of 
perception of the eye is an attri- 
bute of the mind, which is in no 
need of borrowed light, being a 
star itself, and almosta representa- 
tion and copy of the heavenly 
spheres. Assuredly diseases of the 
body effect a minimum of injury 
when the soul is in a sound state.” 
(De Fortitud. § 3.) 

“The lamp of the body is the 
eye; if thine eye be sound, thy 
whole body will be full of light. , 
(Matt. vi. 22.) 

Philo’s inferiority to Jesus in 
point of style is so marked, that it 
is sometimes difficult to detect a 
similarity of thought, even where 
it really exists. The following is a 
translation of Philo’s words : 

“There are, so to speak, two 
heads of supreme import as com- 
pared with the countless particular 
propositions and doctrines; the 
one consisting of reverence and 
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piety towards God, the other of 
brotherly love and righteousness 
towards men.” (De Septen. § 6.) 

The corresponding words of Jesus 
are as follows: 

“Teacher, which commandment 
is great in the law? And he said 
unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the great and first com- 
mandment. A second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. On these, the two com- 
mandments, hang the whole law 
and the prophets.” (Matt. xxii. 
36-40.) 

In the following we find sym- 
pathy of thought, in the one case 
smoothly, in the other 
expressed : 

“Tf a man would become noble 
and good, let him show himself 
well-pleasing unto God, to the 
universe, to nature, to the laws, to 
wise men, and repudiate self-love.” 
(De Concup. § 11.) 

“He that found his soul will 
lose it; and he that lost his soul 
for my sake will find it.’ (Matt. x. 
39.) 

“Tf any one desires to come after 
me, let him discard himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me. 
For whosoever shall desire to save 
his soul will lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his soul for my sake will 
find it.” (Matt. xvi. 24-5.) 

“Tf any persons, accounting as 
nothing the wealth of nature, pur- 
sue that of vain opinions, support- 
ing themselves on what is blind in 
preference to what has sight, and 
taking one that is crippled for 
guide of the way, to fall is their 
due of very necessity.”” (De Forti- 
tud. § 2.) 

“Leave them; they are blind 
leaders of blind men. And if a 
blind man lead a blind man, both 
shall fall into a ditch.” (Matt. xv. 
14.) 

Emanuel Deutsch writes, in his 
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on the Talmud, 
“Were not the whole of our 
general views on the difference 
between Judaism and  Chris- 
tianity greatly confused, people 
would certainly not be so very 
much surprised at the striking 
parallels of dogma and parable, of 
wlegory and proverb, exhibited by 
the Gospel and the Talmudical 
writings. .... There are many 
more vital points of contact be- 
tween the New Testament and the 
Talmud than divines yet seem fully 
to realise ; for such terms as ‘ Re- 
demption,’ ‘Baptism,’ ‘ Grace,’ 
‘Faith,’ ‘Salvation,’ ‘ Regenera- 
tion,’ ‘Son of Man,’ ‘ Son of God,’ 
‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ were not, 
as we are apt to think, invented by 
Christianity, but were household 
words of Talmudical Judaism. 
.... It is the glory of Chris- 
tianity to have carried these golden 
germs, hidden in the schools and 
among the silent community of the 
learned, into the market of Hu- 
manity.” 

Philo, though he wrote in Greek 
and at Alexandria, was almost a 
Talmudist. He describes himself 
as an Expositor rather than a 
Doctor, or Rabbi; but though his 
works are mainly those of the com- 
mentator, some of his interpre- 
tations are so broad and suggestive 
that they reach the level of original 
work. His philosophy at all events 
so far interested his countrymen 
that several of his books were 
translated into Hebraic; and re- 
ferences may be found to him in 
ancient Rabbinical literature, 
where he is designated Jedidiah— 
the darling of Jehovah. 

Philo, then, being as deeply in- 
volved in Talmudical Judaism as 
in Greek philosophy, we may 
reasonably expect to find in his 
writing the same parallelism with 
the Christian metaphysics as 
Deutsch points out as subsisting 
between the Gospel and the Talmud. 
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Among such resemblances may 
be counted the fact that there is to 
be found in Philo a Trinitarian 
conception of Deity. It is to be 
remembered that what is advanced 
by Philo is fluid and suggestive 
rather than hardened into dogma. 
This fact distinguishes him more 
from the Christian metaphysics 
than any profound divergence of 
his theory. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, though it has been subject 
to variation according to the dif- 
ferent schools within the Church 
that have professed it, has always 
been put forward as an authorita- 
tive formula of belief. Philo 
would never have claimed more for 
his conception of a Trinity than its 
own reasonableness, and the aid it 
might afford towards realising 
Deity in relation to Humanity— 
Deity that by any doctrine what- 
ever is conceivable only in part. 

“The creative power is God, for 
by this he stablished and ordained 
the universe. The royal power is 
the Lord; for it is seemly that the 
creator should have rule and 
dominion over the creature. The 
centre, being attended as by body- 
guards by each of his powers, pre- 
sents to the sight-endowed mind a 
vision at one time of one, at another 
of three. Of one when the soul is 
consummately purified .... and 
hastens onward to the unmoved 
and uncombined idea, by itself in 
need of nothing else whatever; 
and of three when... . it can 
attain to a comprehension of God, 
only through his acts, as creator or 
governor. 

“There are three different classes 
of human dispositions, each of 
which has received as its portion 
one of the aforesaid images. The 
best has received that which is the 
centre, the vision of the truly living 
God. The next after that has re- 
ceived that which is on the right 
hand, the vision of the beneficent 
power which has the name of God. 
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The third has the vision of that 
which is, on the other hand, the 
governing power, which is called 
Lord.” (De Abrah. § 24, 25.) 

The attrikutes of God, active and 
essential, are regarded as forming 
a Pleroma, or divine fulness : 

* As that sweetest and clearest 
of thinkers, Plato, says: Envy is 
set outside the Divine Company ; 
whereas Wisdom, that most divine 
and communicative of all things, 
never closes her meditative school 
[Phrontistery, Thinking-shop], but 
always opens wide her doors to take 
in those that thirst after fresh drink- 
able words, and upon them pours 
a grudgeless fountain of un- 
diluted instruction, wooing them 
to the intoxication of the drunken- 
ness that is indeed most sober.’ 
(Quod Omn. Prob. Liber. § 2.) 

The following presents a different 
triple conception, that of Father, 
Mediator, Man: 

“There is an archetypal pattern 
which is above us, and the copy of 
that which abides withus...... 
The mind which is in each of us, 
which is strictly and in truth the 
man, is a third image of the 
Creator. The intermediate one is 
a model of our mind, an impression 
of God’s.” (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 
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Philo describes the sacred vest- 
ments of the high priest as consti- 
tuting a symbol of the universe, 
the hyacinthine robe reaching to 
his feet being a representation of 
air, the pomegranate fringe of 
water, the flowery hem of earth, the 
scarlet of the over-robe an emblem 
of fire, the mantle over the 
shoulders a symbol of heaven, and 
the twelve stones of the breast- 
plate denoting the signs of the 
zodiac, which is the type of the 
ratio and regulation of the uni- 
verse, and so a symbol of the 
Divine Word. Josephus reads 
some of the symbols in a different 
sense, but both he and Philo concur 
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in understanding the dress to sym- 
bolise the universe. The universe, 
according to Philo, is the Son of 
God, Nature being “the most 
ancient and well-established law.” 

Of the high priest so robed, 
Philo says : 

“Tt were indispensable that the 
man who is consecrated to the 
Father of the Universe should find 
for a paraclete, his son, in virtue 
most perfect, to procure an amnesty 
for misdeeds, and an abundance of 
grudgeless blessings.” (De Vit. 
Mos. IIT. § 14.) 

The world which God has made, 
the power and life of nature with 
which man is surrounded, is thus 
presented as a paraclete, or advo- 
cate for him, with the Father, 
which reminds us of the divine 
pity expressed in the Psalms as 
due to us for this very cause: 

“ Like as a father compassioneth 
his children, so the Eternal com- 
passioneth them that fear him ; for 
he knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” 

This is one idea of propitiation ; 
another mediator, according to 
Philo, is the high-priest himself : 

“The man who has been as- 
signed to God, and has become the 
leader of the sacred order, ought to 
be withdrawn to another country, as 
it were, than the things of creation, 
ought not to be liable to give way to 
partiality for parents, or children, 
or brothers, so far as to pretermit 
or put off any one of those holy 
things which on every account 
it were better should be performed 
forthwith. For the law designs 
that the arch-priest should be 
endowed with a nature superior to 
that according to man, inasmuch 
as he approaches nearer the divine ; 
being, if one must say the truth, 
on the borders of both, in order 
that by someone’s mediation men 
may propitiate God, while God 
may use some subordinate minis- 
ter, and so stretch out and abun. 
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dantly supply his gracious things to 
men.” (De Monarch. IT. §. 12.) 

The Paraclete upon whose office 
as Mediator or Propitiation Philo 
loves most to dwell is “the Divine 
Word.” 

Ever with the Jewish race 
a peculiar reverence was paid to the 
supreme attributes and even to the 
name of Deity. Being felt to be 
incommunicable, his essence was 
shrouded in mystery, and his name 
was ineffable, and only to be pro- 
nounced by the high priest on 
certain solemn occasions. Through 
this sense of awe, combined with a 
fear of materialising the conception 
of Deity, it came to pass that 
certain functions of divine provi- 
dence were defined as powers inter- 
mediate between man and the 
«ternal secrecy of God’s essence. 
by personification, this power or 
these powers came to be regarded 
as the deity that could enter into 
relation with human affairs, and 
though still recognised as God and 
notGods (in the polytheistic sense), 
they left the central idea of deity 
ut its unapproachable distance, and 
undwarfed by attempts at realisa- 
tion approximately to the standard 
ofman. To the mind of Philo there 
is present ever “God who is before 
the Word,” but the providential 
influence which he feels to be in 
relation to himself is that of the 
Word: “The head and sum of pro- 
pitiation resides in the sacred 
Word, in which when one dwells one 
does not directly reach God as he 
is in essence, but sees him as from 
afar.....The intermediate divine 
Word. . God, not deeming fit 
to come unto the region of external 
sense, makes apostles of his own 
Words. When one has 
arrived at the external senses, it is 
no longer God that one meets, but 
the Word of God. God no 
longer bringing near the visions 
that proceed from Himself, but 
only those that proceed from his 
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subordinate powers. The 
divine Word manifesting itself on 
a sudden, brings an unexpected 
hope-transcending joy, as being 
about to become way-companion to 
the desolate soul.” (De Somn. I. 
§ 11, 12.) 

As the Christian Doctors added 
to the Gospel according to Jesus a 
new and dogmatic enlargement of 
these mediatory doctrines, it may 
be of interest to trace their origin 
in the Hebrew canonical and 
apocryphal scriptures, as well as 
their development by Philo. 

The following passages will show 
how an attribute of Deity was per- 
sonified and regarded as a separate 
and individual entity, and con- 
versely how a messenger was re- 
garded as one with Him that 
commissioned him. 

In the following, for instance, 
the omnipresence of Deity is con- 
creted into the Angel of the Pre- 
sence : 

“He was their Saviour. In all 
their affliction He was afflicted, and 
the Angel of his Presence saved 
them but they rebelled and 
vexed his holy spirit.” (Isaiah 
lviii. 9, 10.) 

In the passage that follows the 
Word fulfils a similar function: 

“ As the rain cometh down, and 
the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater: So shall my Word be that 
goeth out of my mouth ; it shall 
not return to me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing where- 
to I sent it.” (Isaiah lv. 10, 11.) 

In the following, again, we find 
Wisdom occupying a like office : 
“Wisdom shall praise her own 

soul, 

And shall exult in 
her people : 
* * 


the midst of 


* * 
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I came forth from the mouth of 
the Most High, 

And as a mist overshrouded the 
Earth. 

From the beginning, before the 
sweep of time, he established me, 

And the eon thfough I shall no- 
wise fail.” 

(Wisdom of Sirach xxiv. 1, 3, 9.) 
In the following beautiful pas- 

sage, Wisdom, a personification not 

a person, is represented as feminine. 

The Holy Ghost is similarly ac- 

counted feminine in an apocryphal 

book : 

“T prayed, and understanding was 
given me, 

I made invocation, and 
came to me _ the 
Wisdom. 

I preferred her before sceptres and 
thrones, 

And esteemed riches nothing in 
comparison of her. 

* * * * 

I loved her above health and beauty 
of form, 

And chose to have her instead of 
light, 

For the radiance that cometh from 
her never goeth out. 

* * - 


there 
spirit of 


* 


“ Wisdom, which is the artificer of 
all things, taught me ; 

For in her is a spirit of perception, 
holy, 

Only-begotten, 
mobile, 

Piercing, undefiled, sure, and harm- 
less, 

Loving the good, quick, unfettered, 
well disposed, 

Kindly to man, steadfast, safe, un- 
fretted, 

All-powerful, all-surveying, spread- 
ing through 

Spirits perceptive, pure, and subt- 
lest. 

For Wisdom is more moving than 
any excitement, 

She extendeth and _ spreadeth 
through all things by reason of 
her pureness, 


manifold, subtle, 
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For she is the breath of the power 
of God, 

A palpable emanation from the Al- 
mighty’s glory : 

Therefore can nought defiled creep 
into her; 

For she is the flashing beam of the 
everlasting light, 

The spotless mirror of the workful- 
ness of God, 

And the imaged form of his good- 
ness. 

Being as she is but one, she com- 
passeth all things, 

And, abiding in herself, she makes 
all things new, 

And generation by generation she 
passes over unto holy souls, 

And ordaineth them friends of God 
and prophets.” 

(Wisdom vii. 7, 10, 22-27.) 
In the following the Word is re- 
presented as the Demiurge, and Wis- 
dom as seated on the throne of 

God: 

“ O God of my fathers and Lord of 
compassion, 

Who madest the universe by thy 
Word, 

And through thy Wisdom didst 
ordain man, 

That he should have dominion over 
the colonies that came from 
thee, 

And should order the world in 
equity and righteousness, 

And execute judgment with 
straightforwardness of soul : 

Give me Wisdom, whose office is to 
be seated by thy throne! 

And reject me not from among 
thy children.” 

(Wisdom ix. 1-4.) 

“With thee is Wisdom, which 
knoweth thy works, 

And was by when thou wroughtest 
the universe, 

And understandeth what is pleas- 
ing in thy sight, 

And what is direct in my command- 
ments. 

Send her forth out of the holy 
heavens, 
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And from the throne of thy glory 
speed her, 

That she may come to me 
with helping presence and may 
toil, 

And I may learn what is well-pleas- 
ing unto thee.” 

(Wisdom ix. 9, 10.) 
The Holy Spirit, like the Word 
and Wisdom, is a name for the 
powers that proceed from God : 

“Thy counsel who hath known, un- 
less thou gavest Wisdom, 

And didst send thy Holy Spirit 
from the highest.” 

(Wisdom ix. 17.) 

“ Tt was neither herb, nor emollient, 
that wrought them healing, 

But thy Word, O Lord, that healeth 
all things.” 

(Wisdom xvi. 12.) 
In the following the personifica- 
tion is most vivid, but the oriental 
mind is poetic and not scientific. 

Wo distinct person is signified, but 

only a distinct energy : 

“Whilst all things were wrapped 
in stilly silence, 

And night was in the midst of her 
own fleet course, 

Thine almighty Word from heaven 
leaped forth, 

Out of the royal throne, 
lute man of war, 

Into the midst of the 
earth, 

Bearing the sharp sword of thy un- 
feigned commandment, 

And stood up and filled all things 
with death : 

And while it had hold of heaven, it 
stepped upon earth.” 

(Wisdom xviii. 14-16.) 

“By his Word all things con- 
sist.” 

(Wisdom of Sirach xliii. 26.) 
In the following is another ex- 
pression, the Messenger of the 

Covenant, reminding us of the 

Angel of the Presence : 

“Lo, I will send my messenger, 

And he shall prepare the way be- 
fore me : 


an abso- 


pestilent 
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And suddenly he shall come to his 
temple, 

The Lord whom ye seek. 

And the messenger of the covenant 
in whom ye delight, 

Lo, he shall come, saith Jehovah 
of Hosts, 

But who may abide the day of his 
coming, 

And who shall 
appeareth ? 

For he is like a refiner’s fire, 

And like the washer’s soap. 

And he shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver, 

And shall purify the sons of Levi.” 

(Mal. iii. 1-3.) 

In the following it will be ob- 
served that “Jehovah” and the 
“angel of Jehovah” are expres- 
sions used indiscriminately : 

“And the angel of Jehovah 
found her {Hagar]| by a fountain 
of water in the desert .... and 
said unto her, “ Behold thou art 
with child, and shalt bear a son, 
and shalt call his name Ishmael 
[God heareth]; because Jehovah 
hath hearkened to thine affliction 
, And she called the name of 
Jehovah that spake unto her, Thou 
God seest me.” (Gen. xvi. 7-13.) 

* And the angel of God said unto 
me in the dream, Jacob.... I 
am the God of Beth-el, where thou 
anointedst the pillar, and where 
thou vowedst a vow unto me.” 
(Gen. xxxi. 11 and 13.) In the 
Septuagint we read ‘I am the God 
that was visioned to thee in the 
place of God.” 

“And the angel of Jehovah 
appeared to Moses in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bush. 

. God called unto him out 
of the midst of the bush.... 
Moreover, he said, I am _ the 
God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob I will 
be with thee ‘Tam what I 
am.” . Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, I AM 


stand when he 
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hath sent me unto you.” (Ex. iii. 
2-14.) In the Septuagint “ I am 
the Being.” 

“The angel of God, who went 
before the camp of Israel, removed 
and went behind them; and the 
pillar of cloud removed from before 
their face, and stood behind them. 

And it came to pass that 
in the morning watch Jehovah 
looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians from out of the pillar of 
fire and of the cloud.” (Ex. xiv. 
19 and 24.) 

The most vivid personifications, 
it will be observed, come from the 
poetic books : 

“By the Word of Jehovah were 
the heavens made; 
And all the host of them by the 

Breath of his mouth.” 

(Ps. xxxiii. 6.) 
“They cried unto Jehovah in their 
trouble, 
And he saved them out of their 
distresses. 
He sent his Word, and healed 
them, 
And delivered them from their 
destructions.”’ 
(Ps. evii. 19, 20.) 
“He sendeth forth his command 
on the earth ; 
His Word runneth very swiftly.” 
Ps. exlvii. 15.) 
“ Jehovah possessed me [Wisdom] 
in the beginning of his way, 
Before his works, from of old. 
From eternity I was formed, 
From the beginning before the 
earth was. 
* * * * 
““ When he appointed the founda- 
tious of the earth; 
Then I was by him as his work- 
man. [making harmony, Sept. | 
Prov. viii. 22, 23, 30.) 
*“* All wisdom cometh from the Lord, 
And is with him for ever. 

* * * * 
“There is one wise and greatly 
to be feared seated upon his 
throne: 
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The Lord himself created her and 
saw and reckoned her through, 
And poured her out upon all his 

works. 

She is with all flesh according to 
his gift, 

And he bestowed her upon them 
that love him.” 

(Wisdom of Sirach i. 1, 8-10.) 

As in the instances cited from 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the minis- 
ter, messenger, or angel of God is 
not sharply differentiated from God 
himself, so also we find a somewhat 
similar double use of the word 
Logos in Philo. In translating 
“Logos” by “ Word,” it has to be 
said that ‘‘ Word” is a very inade- 
quate rendering of a term of which 
no perfect representative in our 
language has yet been found. 
Logos is thought, or the expression 
of thought ; it is wisdom’s energy ; 
if we look upon intelligence as 
secret, remote, and wonderful, the 
Logos, as used in Philo, is the 
manifestation of that intelligence. 
It is God’s power brought near and 
palpable to us, whether we call 
that power that we feel so near us 
the mighty virgin Wisdom, or the 
secondary god, Logos ; or it repre- 
sents God’s dutiful ministers in 
any shape, who, bearing his mission 
and speaking or doing nothing of 
their own, are to those to whom 
they appeal true manifestations of 
Divinity. 

“The man who follows God does 
of necessity enjoy as the com- 
panions of his way, the Words 
(logoi) which are His attendants, 
whom we are wont to call angels.” 
(Migr. Abr. § 31.) 

“ The angels—the Words (logoi) 
of God.” (Somn. § 23.) 

“Tt was impossible that aught 
mortal should be made in the close 
likeness of the Most High and 
Father of the Universe, but like 
the second God who is the Word 
(logos) of the Father).”’ (Fragm. 
Euseb. viii. 13.) 
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“Those who are unable to bear 
the sight of God regard his image, 
his messenger Word (logos) as him- 
self.” (Somn. § 41.) 

“The images of the creative 
power and of the kingly power are 
the winged cherubim which are 
placed upon the ark. But the 
divine Word (logos) which is above 
these comes not into visible appear- 
ance, for it is not like any of the 
things that come under the external 
perception, but is itself an image 
of God, the eldest of all the objects 
of internal perception, and the 
nearest, without any partition to 
sever, to the only truly existing 
God. . . . The Wordis, as it were, 
the charioteer of the powers, and 
he who utters it is the rider who 
directs the charioteer how to pro- 
ceed, looking toward the proper 
guidance of the universe.” (De 
Prof. § 19.) 

An architect “ first of all sketches 
in his own mind nearly all the parts 
of the city which is about to 
be completed—temples, gymnasia, 
townhalls, markets, harbours, docks, 
lanes, constitution of the walls, 
foundations of houses, and of public 
and other edifices. Then having 
received in his own soul, as on a 
waxen tablet, the typical forms of 
each, he carries in mind the image 
of an intellectually apprehensible 
city, the shapes of which he stirs 
to and fro in his natural memory, 
and still further impressing within 
himself the seal of their character, 
like a good artificer, with his eyes 
fixed on the pattern, he begins to 
produce the city of wood and stone, 
making the corporeal substances a 
copy of each of the incorporeal 
ideas. 

“Now we must form an opinion 
something of the same kind re- 
specting God, who when he pur- 
posed to create the mighty city, 
first conceived its typical forms, 
wherefrom he composed a universe 
intellectually apprebensible, and 
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then completed the one visible to 
the external senses, using the first 
as a pattern. 

“ As therefore the city when first 
shadowed forth in the architect’s 
art had no external place, but was 
impressed upon the soul of the 
craftsman, so in the same manner 
can the universe subsisting from 
ideas have no other local position 
saving the divine Word (Logos) 
which gave to these things their 
order.” (De Mund. Opif. § 4, 5.) 

“Were anyone to desire to use 
terms more undisguised, he would 
not describe the universe that is 
perceptible by the internal sense, 
as aught else but the Word 
(Logos) of God who is now produc- 
ing universal order It is 
also plain that the archetypal seal 
itself, which we affirm to be the 
universe perceptible by the internal 
sense, must verily be the archetypal 
pattern, the ideal form of forms, 
the Word (Logos) of God.” 
(De Mund. Opif. § 6.) 

“The invisible and inly-appre- 
hensible divine Word, he calls the 
image of God. And the image of 
this image is that inly-appreciable 
light, which has become the image 
of the divine Word Verily 
it is a star above the heavens, the 
source of the stars that are exter- 
nally apprehensible, and were one 
to call it the universal fount of 
light he would not very greatly 
err.” (De Mund. Opif. § 8.) 

As the poetic halo gathers round 
the conception of the Word, 
epithets are employed which to any 
but the oriental mind would apply 
only to a distinct individual : 

“ After the manner of a flock of 
sheep, the earth and the water, the 
air and the fire, and all things 
therein, whether plants or animals, 
divine and mortal alike, the nature 
of heaven too and the periods of 
the sun and moon, and the phases 
and harmonious courses of the 
other stars, are led by God as a 
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shepherd and king, according to 
justice and law, for he sets imme- 
diately over them his own straight- 
forward Word, his first-born son, 
whose it is to receive the charge of 
the sacred company, as the lieu- 
tenant of the great king. For it 
is somewhere | Ex. xxiii. 20} said: 
‘Behold, I am He, I will send my 
messenger before thy face, to keep 
thee in the road.’” (De Agricult. 
§ 12.) 

“The father who generated the 
universe gave to the archangelic 
and eldest Word a pre-eminent 
gift, to stand in the borders and 
separate that which came into being 
from the Creator. This very Word 
is not only a suppliant before the 
Incorruptible on behalf of the 
mortal, ever wasting under its 
doom, but an ambassador from the 
sovereign to the subject. And the 
Word rejoices in the gift, and 
pluming itself thereon tells the tale 
of it thus, ‘And I stood in the 
midst between the Lord and you’ 
(Num. xvi. 48), neither being 
uncreate as God, nor created like 
you, but midway between the poles, 
serving as a hostage to both sides: 
with him that planted, a pledge 
that the whole race would never 
disappear and revolt entirely, 
choosing disorder instead of order ; 
by the side of that which was 
planted, as a good hope that the 
God of Mercy would not ever be 
unregardful of his own work.” 
(Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 42.) 

“ The image of God is the Word, 
by which all the world was fabri- 
cated.” (De Monarch. § 5.) 

[The verb here is that which gave 
rise to the term Demiurge. | 

“The shadow of God is his 
Word, which he employed like an 
instrument in making the Kosmos. 
And this shadow and, as it were, 
copy, is the archetype of the rest.” 
(Leg. Alleg. ILI. § 31.) 

The allegory of Manna: “ You 
see the food of the soul of what 
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nature it is; the continuing Word 
of the Lord, like unto dew, encom- 
passing the whole soul in a circle, 
and suffering no single portion of 
it to be without its share.” (Leg. 
Alleg. ITI. 59.) 

“God sharpened his own Word, 
the divider of all things, and dis- 
tributes the formless and unquali- 
fied essence of the universe.’ 
(Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 27.) 

“Tf there is anything anywhere 
that is consolidated, by the divine 
Word is it bound together. For 
this is glue and a chain, and it has 
filled up the universe with its 
essence.” (Ibid. § 38.) 

The following gives Philo’s own 
explanation of the relation between 
Deity and that emanation or energy 
which, though spoken of as a son, 
is not begotten but proceeding : 

“Not to crouch or cower ought 
he who anchors on the hope of 
divine alliance, when moreover he 
hears the voice, ‘I am the God that 
was seen by thee in the place of 
God [Gen. xxxi. 13, Septuagint}.’ 
It is at least an all-beautiful glory 
to the soul, for God to deem it 
worthy to manifest himself and 
hold converse with it. Do not 
slur over what is said, but carefully 
examine, whether in reality there 
are two Gods, for it is said ‘I am 
the God that was seen by thee’ not 
in my place, but ‘in the place of 
God,’ as if of a different being. 
What then must one say? God 
in very truth is One; while there 
are many so-called by misapplica- 
tion of the term. Wherefore the 
sacred word [that of Moses] in the 
present instance has indicated by 
the article the very God, the ex- 
pression being, ‘I am the God,’ 
whilst there is indicated by the 
absence of the article the God so 
called by misuse of the term, 
where it says ‘that was seen by 
thee in the place’ not of the God, 
but merely ‘ of God.’ What Moses 
here calls God is His eldest Word, 
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for he is not superstitious about 
the position of the names, but sets 
before himself one end only, that 
of making progress with his dis- 
course. For in other things, when 
he examines whether there be any 
name of the One that Is, he mani- 
festly knew that whatever any one 
may call Him, he will employ in 
such application no adequate 


phrase; for the Living God is not 

of a nature to be described, but 

only to Be. 
* 


* * * 


“To the souls incorporeal, his 
ministers, there is a likelihood for 
Him to manifest himself as he is, 
conversing with them as a friend 
with friends: but to those still in 
the body he must appear in the 
likeness of angels, not by change 
of his own nature, but by im- 
planting in the recipients the pre- 
sentment or idea of his having a 
separate form, so that they assume 
that the image is not an imitation, 
but the very archetypal form 
itself. 

“The scripture has spoken of God 
under the likeness of a man 
For the writers knew that some 
men are so utterly dull by nature, 
as to be unable to form any con- 
ception whatever of a God apart 
from a body. 

* * * * 

“In like manner as those who are 
unable to gaze upon the Sun 
himself, look upon his reflected 
radiance as a sun... . so like- 
wise the image of God, his angel 
Word, is considered to be God 
himself.” (De Somn. I. § 40, 41.) 

The following is an instance of 
the converse notion, to which we 
have previously referred, that of a 
delegate raised by his office into a 
kind of godship : 

“ We say that the arch-priest is 
not a man, but is a divine Word, 
being one that has no participation, 
not only in all intentional, but 
also in ull involuntary misdeeds. 
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For Moses says [Lev. xxi. 11] that 
he cannot be defiled either ‘ in re- 
spect of his father,’ that is to say, 
the mind, or ‘of his mother,’ that 
is, the external sense; because, I 
opine, he received incorruptible and 
wholly pure parents, God being his 
father, who also is the father of all, 
and Wisdom his mother, through 
whom the whole universe came 
into birth ; because, moreover, ‘ his 
head is anointed with oil’ [Lev. xxi. 
10, seg.|, by which I mean that 
his ruling part is illumined with 
radiant light. 

“ Now the most ancient Word of 
the Living God is clothed with the 
Kosmos for raiment; for it en- 
shrouds itself in earth and water, 
and air and fire, and what proceeds 
therefrom. But the soul, viewed 
particularly, is clothed with the 
body, and the mind of the sage is 
clothed with virtues.” (De Profug. 
§ 20.) 

“God himself is called a place, 
from the fact of his encompassing 
the universe, but being encompassed 
himself by absolutely nothing, and 
from his being the refuge of all ; 
and moreover since he is himself 
his own district, reaching to him- 
self and being environed by him- 
self alone Perhaps ‘ place’ 
(Gen. xxviii. 11] is the equivocal 
expression for two things, one of 
which is the divine Word, and the 
other the God that is before the 
Word.” (De Somn. I. § 11.) 

“ Wherefore, as if some other 
God were alluded to, it is said 
[Gen. i. 27], ‘In the image of God 
I made man,’ but not in the image 
of himself? Of perfect beauty 
and wisdom is the rendering of 
this oracle. For it was impossible 
that anything mortal could be 
brought into the likeness of the 
Most High and Father of the 
Universe, but it could only be 
made in the likeness of the second 
God, who is his Word. For it was 
fitting that the type of reason 
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within the soul of man should re- 
ceive its graving and stamp from 
the divine Word, since the God 
before the Word is high above all 
of mere rational nature; and to 
him above the Word, subsisting as 
he is with the most excellent and 
specially pre-eminent semblance, 
there were no manner of right for 
a created being to be exactly 
likened.” (Euseb. Fragm. Preep. 
Ev. VIL. 13; Quest. in Gen. ii. § 62, 
Armenian version.) 

“ Even though there prove to be 
no one as yet sufficiently deserving 
to be called by the name of Son of 
God, let him nevertheless strive 
ney to be ascribed to his first- 
born Word, the eldest angel; nay, 
an archangel of many a name; for 
he is addressed as Arche (origin, 
beginning|, as Name of God, as 
Word, as the Man according to the 
Image,as He that sees Israel..... 
For although we may not yet have 
become worthy of being reckoned 
the children of God, yet no doubt 
we may be sons of His eternal 
image, the most Sacred Word, for 
the eldest Word is the image of 
God.” (De Confus. Ling. § 28.) 

The expression “ the Man ac- 
cording to the image ”’ is explained 
in the following; it means the 
standard, pattern, or ideal man: 

“There is a vast difference be- 
tween man as at present moulded, 
and man as originally brought into 
being after the image of God. For 
man as now formed is perceptible 
to external sense, partaking of 
qualities, subsisting of body and 
soul, man or woman, by nature 
mortal. But man made after the 
divine image is, as it were, an idea, 
or an element, ora seal, perceptible 
by mind, bodiless, neither male 
nor female, incorruptible by nature 

By the expression, ‘ God 
breathed into man’s face the breath 
of life,’ is meant nothing else than 
the Divine Spirit proceeding from 
that blessed and happy nature, 
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being sent to take up its remote 
habitation here, for the benefit of 
our race, in order that, although 
man is mortal as regards his visible 
part, he may be immortal at least 
as regards that which is unseen.’ 

(De Mund. Opif. § 46.) 

“We shall at least be simply 
within right in affirming that the 
Artificer | Demiurge] who wrought 
the Universe is like for like 
with the Father of the thing pro- 
duced; while the Mother is the 
knowledge appertaining to the 
Creator, with whom God united, 
not as a man unites, and sowed 
the seed of genesis. 

* And she received unto herself 
the seed of God, and when her 
throes came to accomplishment, 
she brought forth her only and 
well-beloved son, perceptible to the 
external senses, namely this very 
Kosmos. 

“ Wisdom, at all events, is intro- 
duced alongside of any one of 
those that form the divine com- 
pany, speaking of herself after this 
manner : 

‘Me did God get to himself as the 
first of the first among his own 
works, 

And before the cycle of time my 
foundations he laid’ [ Prov. viii. 
22).” (De Ebriet. § 8.) 
The expr essions of endearment— 

“only son,” “first-born,” “ well- 

beloved,” used in reference to the 

Word or to the Kosmos, show how 

ready was the oriental mind to 

affectionately personify an attribute 
of Deity, and so to enwrap it in 
the language of love rather than 
the language of metaphysics. Con- 
current with this tendency was the 
disposition to regard an angel or 

a mortal engaged. unselfishly upon 

some divine work as a vicegerent of 

God, and within the limits of that 

office, as very God in manifestation. 

Even the generosity of a superior 

in rank is accounted as a subordi- 


Sate godhood. 
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In the address of Joseph to his 
brethren, after their father’s de- 
cease, Philo makes him say: “ If 
all things which I did were done 
well and kindly for my father’s 
sake, I will adhere to “the same 
course now that he is dead. But 
in my judgment no good man is 
dead, but will indeed live for ever 
without waxing old, in an immor- 
tal nature which is no longer bound 
up in the body’s necessities. And 
why should I remember only the 
father who was born? We have 
the uncreate, the incorruptible, the 
eternal, who oversees all things and 
gives ear to all people even when 
they are silent, who always beholds 
the things which lie in the recesses 
of the mind, upon whom I call asa 
witness of my conscience that my 
reconciliation is sincere. For I 
(and marvel not at mygwords) am 
in the place of God (Gen. |. 19), 
who has changed your evil designs 
into an abundance of good things.” 


(De Josepho, § 43.) 


ee 
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In another chapter of the same 
book we find: 

“Be not cast down; I give you 
a complete amnesty for all the 
things which you have done to me. 
Do not deem that you need anyone 
else as a paraklete.” (De Josepho, 
§ 40.) 

The higher the mission, the more 
attractive becomes his concep- 
tion : 

“ Angels are the servants of God, 
and are considered actual gods by 
those who are intoils and slaveries.” 
(De Profugis. § 38.) 

We may call to mind in relation 
to this subject, the reply of Jesus 
to an allegation of blasphemy : 

“Ts it not written in your law, I 
said, ye are gods? If he called 
them gods, unto whom the Word 
of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be made void; say ye of 
him whom the Father sanctified 
and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said, I am God’s 
son.” (John x. 34.) 


(To be continued.) 


Erratum, page 395. 
daughter. 


It was Philo’s nephew, not his son, who married king Agrippa’s 
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THE LAST PLAGUE. 


Within the painted palace of the King, 
Secure and free for every royal whim, 
With doors safe kept by mighty cherubin, 
Hath stolen, unseen, a gray and shuddering thing : 
Nought in his hands did that fell phantom bring, 
Nought visible took, but snatched with gestures dim 
The first-born’s soul, yet scathed not any limb. 


On heaven’s Nile-pools that soul is wandering. 


As if he saw not, Pharaoh’s eyes gaze on, 
In stony numbness. Lies upon his knees 
The pallid corpse, now cold enough to freeze 
The mother’s cheek and heart. With forehead prone 
In fruitless prayer the slaves themselves abase ; 


No gifts to God bring life to the dead face. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Exeter CoLueGe, Oxrorp, 
April 24, 1880. 


Tue Summer Term has begun well, as far as gaiety can be considered a 
good thing. Scarcely had we come up, before Oxford was all astir with 
the visit of Prince Leopold, who came to lay the foundation stone of the 
new High School for boys. The function was an interesting one, if only 
for the sight of the Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor, representatives of the 
civil corporations which govern Oxford, marching amicably side by side. 
The occasion gave an opportunity to the Prince of making a couple of 
those neat little speeches for which he is so justly famous, and he seemed 
to be genuinely pleased at visiting his old haunts and his old friends once 
more, albeit the weather was only too typical of Oxford. The High School 
will certainly be a great advantage to the worthy citizens of Oxford, this 
city having hitherto been dependent on the schools attached to Mag- 
dalen and Christ Church, both of which were originally intended simply 
and solely for choristers, but which have had, perforce, to extend 
themselves. 

We have also been entertaining M. Renan, who expressed himself 
highly charmed with Oxford. He was lionised over the colleges, féted 
in most of them, and taken to a Bampton lecture. There was some talk 
of giving him an honorary degree, but the fact that there would certainly 
be some considerable opposition to the proposal was sufficient to stifle 
the idea, for it was generally felt that an honour grudgingly given as the 
result of a party triumph would hardly be worth the great scholar’s 
acceptance. Yet another visitor in the person of Mr. Bret Harte, the 
American humourist, who is announced to lecture to-night. I have not 
heard whether he is to be the fortunate recipient of the Honorary 
D.C.L. 

The announcement that Mr. Bywater has resigned the sub-librarian- 
ship of the Bodleian, to which he was appointed recently, will be 
unwelcome news to all true scholars. But the fact is that, under the 
present arrangement, Bodley’s sub-librarians have anything but a “ good 
time.” The work is enormous and increases every year, and the staff is 
miserably small. It is to be hoped that the commission will at all 
events effect some improvement here. The suggestion of Mr. Robarts 
that some of the idle fellows of All Souls shall be utilised in the 
Bodleian seems to be practical enough, and might be carried out, one 
would think, without interfering unduly with that bugbear of reformers 
—vested interests. 

The election storm is over, and, before settling down under the new 
régime, we naturally ask what will the Liberal Government do for or 
to Oxford? Probably very little. The Commission has already decided 
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to go on for another year, i.e., till the end of 1881, and is doing 
its work slowly and steadily. The general principles have been settled, 
and the only changes likely to be made in its report by Parliament are 
that the headships will be made non-clerical, and the clerical restrictions 
abolished with regard to all fellowships, save one or two in each college. 
The appointment of Lord Selborne to the Lord Chancellorship, which 
every one regards as certain, will probably give the chairmanship of the 
Commission to Lord Redesdale ; while for the vacant commissionership, 
the name of the Master of Balliol is freely mentioned. But of course it 
must be some while before the new Government will have time to attend 
to such comparatively trifling matters, and meanwhile we must wait and 
hope that the interests of learning and research will not be altogether 
sacrificed to examinations,—or Balliol. 

Nothing daunted with their failure last term, the promoters of the 
scheme for degrees in Natural Science have already prepared a new 
statute, which is certainly in some ways a decided improvement on its 
ill-fated predecessor, but at the same time emphasises some of the worst 
faults of the other scheme. According to the proposed statute, the 
students in the faculty of Natural Science are to be a race apart, a peculiar 
people, with their own studies, their own examinations, and their own 
examiners. These latter, by the way, will have to be Admirable Crichtons 
ws they are to examine in all manner of subjects—Latin and Greek, 
French and German, Mathematics and Science. But the creation of an 
entirely new faculty is felt to be a serious matter, and one important 
question to be answered is, Whether natural science deserves to be placed 
in this exceptional position, and to have privileges accorded to it (if 
privileges they be) which are not given to other branches of study. I 
must own that on the main point of Greek or no Greek, I think Professor 
Odling has propounded a dilemma not easy to be escaped from. His 
position is simply this—either a knowledge of Greek is a necessary part 
of a liberal education, or it is not. If it is, why induce and encourage 
students of natural science to dispense with it? If not, why insist on 
students of law, history, &c., wasting time over it? The preliminary 
skirmish comes on next Tuesday, but the battle will not be fought out 
till the end of term. 

We have had two rather remarkable public lectures this term from 
Professor Stubbs, on the Characteristics of Medizval and Modern History. 
Commencing with the defence of the former as of greater educational 
value than the latter, he proceeded to divide the history of modern 
Europe into three epochs: the first from the tenth to the end of the 
fifteenth century had, as its great characteristic, respect of right and law— 
all the great wars of this epoch were struggles of opposing rights; while 
in the second period, which extended to the French Revolution, right 
had given way to power and force ; and the age we live in is one of ideas 
and sentiments which have taken the form of belief in the rights of 
nationalities. These points he elaborated and illustrated in the course of 
a brilliant sketch of the European state-system, and the moral he deduced 
was, that at the present day the statesmen and the nations, which recog- 
nise the power of the idea of nationality, are the only ones likely to be 
successful. 

Professor Earle has given a lecture on the Faery Queen, and next week 
Mr. Sayce is to tell us something of his pet people the Hittites and their 
influence on Greece. Besides these, Mr. Westmacott is continuing his 
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admirable lectures on Elocution ; and later on we are to be favoured with 
discourses from two Scotch professors, Professor Lewis Campbell taking 
the Oresteia, and Professor Jebb the (Edipus, as their subjects. So we 
are not likely to perish for want of mental food. 


University or Cormpra, 
April, 1880. 


In my last letter I mentioned that many were the professors who greatly 
distinguished themselves at the epoch of the last removal to, and 
permanent installation of, our University in Coimbra. Among the 
theologians I need but to mention Dr. Affonso do Prado, who later 
on became rector of the University ; Dr. Francisco de Masson, who had 
graduated in Alcala, and became professor of the Portuguese University 
before its last transference; Mestre Fr. Joao Pedro, of the Order of 
Preachers; Martin. de Ledesma; Antonio de Fonseca, Doctor in 
Divinity of the University of Paris; as also Marcos Romeiro and Payo 
Rodrigo de Villarinho, who came from the latter University during the 
rectorship of Diogo de Murga. 

In the Faculty of Canon Law flourished the licentiate Francisco 
Coelho, magistrate in Lisbon. He was succeeded by the renowned 
Dr. Martinho de Aspilcueta, who was also known by the appellation of 
the Navarrene; he who so greatly added to the renown of the University 
with his vast knowledge. This celebrated professor was at the time 
teaching in the University of Salamanca, but, as D. Joao III. greatly 
desired that he should come to honour the Portuguese University with 
his science, he enlisted the influence of the Emperor Charles V. to 
induce him to come, at the same time making him such advantageous 
proposals that he at length decided to accept the offer. In this same 
faculty also flourished Dr. Luiz de Alargio, Manuel de Andrade, Bar- 
tolomeu Filippe, and Joao Peruchi Morgoveja, from Salamanca. 

In the Faculty of Laws we find the following: Dr. Goncalo Vaz 
Pinto, who for some thirty years had already distinguished himself in 
our University whilst in Lisbon; Dr. Lopo da Costa, who was succeeded 
by Manuel da Costa, he who was surnamed the Subtle by reason of his 
great talents, and both he and Antonio Soares came from Salamanca ; 
Goncalo Rodrigues de Sancta Cruz, a Castilian; Fabio Arcas Armanio, 
from Rome; Arcanio Escoto; Ayres Pinhel, from Salamanca, and 
others. At this epoch there existed in Coimbra eighteen Professors of 
Laws. 

When the University opened its doors there was but one Professor in 
Medicine, Dr. Henrique de Cuellar; but later on he was assisted by 
Thomas Rodrigues da Veiga, Antonio Barbosa, Luiz Nunes, Francisco 
Franco, from Valencia, Affonso Rodrigues Guevara, and the talented 
Rodrigo Reynoso, who among these brilliant geniuses shone above them, 
and became justly celebrated from his great learning. 

The Chair of Mathematics was from the first filled by the renowned 
Pedro Nunes, of whom I spoke in a former letter, and who continued to 
occupy it during the reign of D. Sebastian. 

“As regards the teaching of the arts, and of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages,” says Senhor Dr. Motta Veiga, in his “ Esboco 
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Historico-Litterario da Faculdade de Theologia,” “special notice should 
be taken of some of the foreign professors who came to fill the respective 
chairs, such as Nicolao Grouchio, Fabricio, Rozetto, George Buchanan 
(Scotchman), and his brother Arlando Patrick, and the Frenchmen, Elias 
and Jaques. To this list we must subjoin the names of some of the 
Portuguese who had acquired fame and renown outside the mother 
country: André de Gouveia, Jofio da Costa, Diogo de Teive, Antonio 
Mendes, Joao Fernandes, André de Rezende, Ignacio de Moraes, and 
Melchior Belliago.” 

Without at once proceeding to effect any essential reform in the 
statutes given by the King, and which, as I said before, were the same 
statutes that had been drawn up during the reign of D. Manuel, the 
University necessarily introduced some modifications and alterations 
as regarded the increase in the number of chairs, and also no doubt 
in the methods of teaching as well as in the scholastic customs and usages. 

Ever since the period when the general studies were first established, 
and in conformity with the bull of Pope Nicholas IV., degrees were 
conferred in the Sees of Lisbon or Coimbra by their respective prelates, 
or their vicars, and on pontifical authority; these prelates being nomi- 
nated Chancellors or Vice-Chancellors, all notable acts were bound to 
take place in their presence and within their respective Sees, or else 
in the houses of the Chapter. 

But after the change of the University to Coimbra, the King issued a 
charter dated 28th November, 1537, empowering the rector, D. Agostinho 
Ribeiro to act as Chancellor, and to bestow the degrees of licentiate, 
and of doctor of laws and medicine on his own authority, and that 
degrees in canon law and theology should be withheld until permission 
came from Rome given under Papal authority, which permission was 
readily granted by Pope Paul ITI. in a bull dated 12th February, 1539. 
Little time, however, elapsed before modifications on this point, which in 
those days was considered of importance, took place. 

By Royal Letters of 15th December, 1539, and of 29th December, 
1540, the title of Chancellor was bestowed upon the Prior and General 
of Sancta Cruz and to all his successors in authority, and power was 
vested in them for conferring the degrees of licentiate and doctor in laws, 
medicine, and arts. Degrees in canons and theology were to be conferred 
on papal authority, enjoining moreover that all private examinations and 
degrees conferred should take place in the said monastery. The latter 
part of this order suffered some alteration in the year 1544, when the 
rector, being then Diogo de Murga, had all the faculties united together 
in the royal courts. However, the Priors of Sancta Cruz always retained 
their rank and title of Chancellors of the University until the suppression 
of the religious orders in 1834. 

By this act of conferring the distinctive title of Chancellor upon the 
Priors of Sancta Cruz, the King D. Joao III. wished to show the high 
esteem in which he held that monastery where such lofty studies had 
always been cultivated, and which had served as a basis in the regenera- 
tion of the University. 

Not only, as we said before, did the colleges affiliated to that monastery 
serve in the beginning to accommodate an important part of the general 
studies, but, after all the faculties had become established within the 
royal courts, it was in them that the commencement was laid of the 
organisation of the College of Arts which was destined for prosecuting 
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the study of the classical languages and of the Humanities, these con- 
stituting an indispensable preparation for entering into the superior 
courses of the faculties. In this way did the King, in a positive and 
clear manner, strive to advance secondary instruction as a preparation 
for superior culture. 

In the “ Memorias da Universidade de Coimbra,” Rector Figueiroa, 
speaking of this College of Arts, says : ‘The King D. Joao ITI. gave the 
rules by which this new college was to be governed, releasing it com- 
pletely from the jurisdiction of the Rector and of the University; and 
these commands, no doubt, must have been sent to the University itself. 
Yet they are not to be found in the archives; but, by other existing 
documents, it is proved that the first rector of this College of Arts 
was André de Gouveia, Doctor in Theology, who, jointly with his 
brothers Marcal and Antonio Gouveia, the King had sent to Paris to 
prosecute their studies under the clever instruction of their uncle, 
Dr. Diogo de Gouveia, who was the rector or principal of the college of 
Santa Barbara of the University of Paris. A great eulogium is passed 
upon him by Nicolas Antonio in his ‘Bibliotheca, as well as upon 
Antonio Gouveia, well known in this University from the talented 
works he published.” 

But it was not fora great length of time that the College of Arts 
remained exempt from the pene —_ of the Rector and Council of the 
University, because, in November, 1549, the King issued a new regulation 
to the colle ge f authorities, placing it = the inspection and superior 
authority of the University. ‘Hence it remained annexe od, or, in a 
certain manner incorporated with it, until 1555, when, although this 
college flourished in a brilliant manner, owing to the great competency 
of its masters, the King instituted a new government, which had the 
effect of destroying the former work done, and from that time dates the 
decadence of our University. 

I must not pass over in silence the important fact of the organisation 
of the royal colleges of Saints Peter and Paul, whose origin dates from 
this epoch, and which, so to say, completed the University, these colleges 
being established for the reception of doctors to qualify them for magis- 
terial posts. These colleges were endowed with goodly rents, the inmates 
lived in community, and enjoyed every advantage for study. Both these 
colleges proved excellent cradles of learning, and produced great 
professors and cultured men, who became illustri ious, not only in the 
actual service of the University, but attained eminent positions in the 
Church and in the State. 

And, on a par with these royal and secular colleges, various religious 
orders established other colleges for youths who purposed to follow the 
scientific studies in the University. The military orders of Christ, of 
d’Aviz, and of St. James, also possessed later on colleges of similar 
nature, and these subsisted until the extinction of all the religious com- 
munities in Portugal. 

The first eighteen years which elapsed after the last transference of 
the Portuguese University to Coimbra, notwithstanding the fluctuations 
of ideas and plans and the incoherent providences of the Sovereign 
reformer, were years of constant progress; so favourable were the condi- 
tions of the epoch, and such was the vigorous impulse which this 
assemblage of renowned and wise professors exercised in influencing the 
culture of the sciences, and in rendering our University brilliant. 
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The fame of the regenerated University extended to all parts of the 
globe, attracting so great an influx of students and enlightened men, 
that the day actually dawned when space and time were insufficient to 
satisfy the enthusiastic desires of those who came hurrying to drink in 
the lessons of its wise masters, and of the latter to manifest to them in 
full the talents and gifts with which they were dowered. 

Besides the staff of professors receiving remuneration for teaching the 
ordinary courses, the statutes permitted the doctors to hold extraordinary 
courses similar to those which in the German Universities were held by 
the Privat-docenten, but so large was the number of students attending 
these courses, that the council was unable any longer to find room or 
assign hours in which all should read, “ from which circumstance,” says 
Figueiroa, ‘‘ many murmured, and such was the fervour with which they 
applied themselves to study, that the King D. Joao, on being apprised of 
what passed, wishful that no time should be lost, ordered that during 
the months set apart for the vacations, the schools should be kept open, 
creating for this object two extra chairs in each faculty, each professor to 
receive an additional stipend for teaching during the vacations.” 

From this vast influx of men who were preparing themselves for pro- 
fessorships, resulted that many were invited by other Universities to fill 
their professorial chairs. And it is a certain fact that many went from 
Coimbra to Salamanca, Paris, Rome, Louvain, Pisa, Bolonha, Ferrara, 
Turin, Montpellier, Alcala, and others ; and the list of those who did so, 
a rather extensive one, may be found in the third volume of the “ Anno 
Historico” of Padre Mestre Francisco de Sancta Maria. 

All things favoured the University during the first years of its trans- 
lation to Coimbra. 

The King continued to manifest interest in, and in reality was truly 
solicitous to favour the studies, not forgetting to increase also the rents, 
of the University, obtaining for it the annexation of many churches, 
and concessions of dignities and rich ecclesiastical benefices, with which 
to reward the more worthy professors. 

And the King wished still further to show the interest and high esteem 
in which he held the University by honouring it with a personal visit. 
This visit took place in November, 1550, when he went expressly for the 
purpose, accompanied by his son, Prince D. Joao, the Queen D. Catha- 
rina, and her sister, the Infanta D. Maria, both these ladies being very 
enlightened and of lofty cultured minds, due to a singularly brilliant 
literary education. Figueiroa narrates in detail the ceremonial which 
was observed by the University when receiving the visit of the King, 
who spent several days assisting at the different acts, hearing the 
lectures of the professors, and in every way manifesting a great interest 
in the good order of the studies, and in the prosperity of an academy 
which gratefully considered him its regenerator, or better said, its true 
founder, so great was the distance which existed between the general 
studies of Lisbon and the new University of Coimbra, placed as it was 
now in the centre of the most illustrious ones of that epoch. 

But I regret to say that the time was not far distant when the fate of 
the University was to succumb into a long period of decadence. 
However, before I commence to proceed in this sad relation, I will, in 
my next letter, give you some account of the state of scientific and 
literary instruction in Portugal cuing * the sign of D. Joao IIT. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 
1802-8. Published by her grand- 
son, M. Paul de Rémusat. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. 
Casuet Hory and Mr. Joun 


Liture. Vol.2. London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. 1880. 
The second volume of the 


memoir of Madame de Rémusat 
fully keeps up the interest of the 
first. In spite of occasional re- 
petitions, the result no doubt of 
the mode of production, as reminis- 
cence rather than as contem- 
porary memoir, almost the only 
regret experienced by the reader is 
that the work concludes at the 
very moment when the greatest 
peripeteia of modern history was 
just commencing. The 26th 
chapter, which describes the resi- 
dence of the Court at Fontaine- 
bleau for two months in the year 
1807, is one of the most remark- 
able in the whole book. It 
was published in the Révue des 
Deux Mondes shortly before the 
appearance of the translation, and, 
as read in the language of the 
authoress, is worthy to be compared 
with those most striking pages of 
St. Simon, in which he draws 
the picture of the Court of Louis 
Quatorze at the time of the 
death of the Dauphin. “ Let us 
suppose an _ individual,” the 
chapter commences, “ignorant of 
ail antecedent events, and sud- 
denly introduced to the life of the 
palace at Fontainebleau at the time 
of which I am speaking. That in- 
dividual, dazzled by the magnifi- 
cence of the royal dwelling, and 


struck by the authoritative air of 
the master, and the obsequious 
manner of the great personages 
who surrounded him, would un- 
doubtedly have believed that he 
beheld a _ sovereign peacefully 
seated upon the greatest throne 
in the world, in virtue of the joint 
rights of power and legitimacy.” 
We know no work of modern 
time which so far resembles the 
writing of the great Greek drama- 
tists in the effect that it produces 
on the mind as do parts of these 
memoirs. Not that there is any at- 
tempt at dramatic writing. But the 
scene is so vast and so magnificent, 
the human interests are so deep, 
the control exercised by one im- 
perious will is so mighty, the 
silent preparations for the catas- 
trophe are so significantly indicated, 
that the great motive of the drama, 
—the steady advance of inexorable 
fate—is foreshadowed from time to 
time. We hope that among the 
letters of Madame de Rémusat, of 
which her grandson promises the 
publication, will be found some 
that describe the decadence - of 
that unscrupulous power of which 
we are shown the apogee in 1807. 
The character of a man of 
undoubted, though unequal genius, 
possessed by the very devil of 
tyrannical domination, is one that 
has as much interest at the present 
day as it had seventy years ago. 
* But,” says Madame de Rémusat, 
“on increasing his power by every 
possible means, and becoming 
accustomed to the exercise of his 
own will on every possible occasion, 
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he became more and more impatient 
of the slightest opposition. The 
European phalanxes were gradually 
giving way before him, and he 
began to believe that he was des- 
tined to regulate the affairs of 
every continental kingdom. He 
believed that he could, at any rate, 
deceive the people, by destroying 
that which had existed, and re- 
placing it by sudden creations 
which would apparently gratify 
that longing for equality, which he 
rightly held to be the ruling 
passion of the times. 

“There would seem to have been 
in him two different men. The one, 
rather gigantic than great, but 
nevertheless prompt to conceive, 
also prompt to execute, laid from 
time to time some of the founda- 
tions of the plan he had formed. 
This man, actuated by one high 
idea, untouched by any secondary 
impression likely to interfere with 
his projects, had he but taken for 
his aim the good of mankind, 
would, with such abilities, have 
become the one greatest man of 
the earth, as even now he remains, 
through his perspicuity and his 
strength of will, the most extraor- 
dinary. 

“The other Bonaparte, forming a 
kind of uneasy conscience to the 
first, was devoured by anxiety, 
agitated by continual suspicion, 
a slave to passions which gave him 
no rest, distrustful, fearing every 
rival greatness, even that which he 
had himself created. When seized 
by this spirit of distrust he gave 
himself up to it entirely, and 
thought only of how to create 
division. This suspicious jealousy, 
which incessantly pursued him, 
fastened like a canker on all his 
undertakings, and prevented him 
from establishing on a solid foun- 
dation any of those schemes which 
his prolific imagination was con- 
tinually inventing. 

“ His aim was no longer that of 
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securing power over the convictions 
of his fellow-citizens. In like 
manner, he disdained the successes 
of social life, which at an earlier 
period he was anxious to obtain. 
He was always anxious to impose 
a yoke on every one, and he neg- 
lected no means to this end, but 
from the moment he perceived his 
power to be established he took 
no pains to make himself agree- 
able. 

“ Being resolved on seeking 
everything, and for his own advan- 
tage, he always put himself for- 
ward as the ultimate aim. It is 
said that, on starting for his first 
campaign in Italy, he said to a 
friend, who was editor of a 
newspaper, ‘ Recollect, in your 
accounts of our victories, to speak 
of me, always of me; do you 
understand?” This ‘me’ was 
the ceaseless cry of purely 
egoistical ambition.” 

It is well to recall the fact 
that the writer of the words above 
translated died on the 16th of 
December, 1821, aged forty-one 
years. 





Across the Zodiac: The Story of a 
Wrecked Record. Deciphered, trans- 
lated, and edited by Percy Grua. 
2 vols. London: Triibner and Co. 
1880. 

Man—that is to say, civilised 
man—does not live by bread alone. 
The lion and the savage hunt their 
food, and are pretty fully absorbed 
for a time in the eating of it. The 
civilised man in his higher develop- 
ments “looks before and after,” and 
“ pines for what is not.” He lives 
not only in concrete enjoyment, 
but in theory, which is as often a 
pain as a delight. Too much of 
the abstract and the imaginative 
produces ennui; life should pro- 
perly precede doctrine. Neverthe- 
less there is a wonderful fascination 
in sketching out imaginary pictures 
of life, of a variety removed from 
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our own, but not so far removed as 
to be outside the pale of average 
sympathy. Moreover, there is a 
practical value in speculative social 
edifices, for modern life is not at all 
the result of following blind instinct, 
but is built up in great measure 
upon opinion. It is_ therefore 
useful to inspect even fanciful 
ideal patterns of life, as they culti- 
vate the faculty of the mind which 
conceives a notion of a politeia, and 
enables it to form a mental scheme 
for experience to fill in or correct. 
Besides this practical value, there 
is an undoubted poetic charm about 
a skilfully constructed picture of 
alien modes of life. If well done, 
it is fiction of a high and sugges- 
tive kind. There is always a yearn- 
ing fora life better than, or different 
from, our own, which poetry and 
fiction foster and at the same 
time feed. “Arcadia,” “Atlantis,” 
Brook Farm, Pantisocracy, Paradise, 
all represent attempts to realise in 
the mind, on paper, or on earth’s 
hard crust, something of the ideal 
life. Our own age mainly confines 
itself to paper realisation. Baron 
Lytton—we need not now confuse 
him with Earl Lytton—showed us 
“The Coming Race,” Samuel 
Butler founded “ Erewhon ” in the 
land of Nowhere, where there is 
plenty of elbow-room ; a writer 
suspiciously like him created 
“ Colymbia;” and several others 
have attempted the same extensive 
theme in divers manners. 

It goes without saying that a 
book by Mr. Greg picturing life on 
another planet is worth reading. 
The volumes before us indeed are 
fult of interest and suggestiveness. 
Mars is the planet chosen for a 
visit, and the construction of the 
car for the etherial journey, and 
the mode of utilising attraction, 
and timing arrival at a point in 
space, so as to minimise the dis- 
tance to be travelled in order to 
reach a moving star, show an inge- 


nuity very closely approaching 
genius. The most striking concep- 
tion is that of the “‘ apergic ” force ; 
as there is the attraction of gravita- 
tion, so it is argued there must be 
the corresponding repulsion, if only 
one can find and utilise it. 

The details of life in Mars we 
must leave to the readers of the 
book. They are in a more ad- 
vanced state than ourselves, having 
passed clean beyond all the strife 
and poetry of doubts and fears, 
vague feelings and aspirations, and 
having reached the acme of scien- 
tific utilitarianism. A small sect 
forms an exception to the pre- 
valent spiritual deadness, and 
it is in connection with the 
members of this sect that a great 
part of the action of the book 
arises. The chapters on Woman 
and Wedlock in Mars, on the 
mechanical contrivances in action 
there, and on the uses to which 
domesticated animals are put, are of 
peculiar interest. 





The Ode of Life. By the Author 
of “The Epic of Hades.” London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880. 

The writer, who so signally 
proved his hold on the popular ear 
in “ Songs of Two Worlds” and his 
“ Epic of Hades,” was hardly likely 
to draw a bow ataventure, and waste 
a shot that should stray wide 
through unfamiliarity with the 
regions of the Ode. It is com- 
mended to us by the illustrious 
example of Pindar; it is naturalised 
in the felicitous diction and ex- 
quisite arrangement of Gray, and 
the soaring inspiration yet Attic 
simplicity of Collins. As long as the 
“ Bard,” the “ Progress of Poesy,” 
the “ Ode on the Passions,” and 
a few other palmary odes such 
as Wordsworth’s “On the Inti- 
mations of Immortality from 
Childhood ” find a welcome in 
English literature, we may augur 
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a hearty sympathy for such a ven- 
turous flight as that of this on- 
coming minstrel, who is so 
enamoured with his form of song 
that he has resorted to an expe- 
dient of expansion into a series of 
minor odes, each distinct from 
other, but each finding its place in 
the consecutive development of the 
whole. 

It is some index to the writer’s 
well-grounded confidence in his 
rather novel undertaking, some 
gauge of his faith in its compara- 
tively limitless capabilities, that he 
places his conviction on record that, 
whether as to theme, or elabora- 
tion, he recognises in the “ Ode of 
Life” a conception worthy the 
maturest powers of a cultivated 
poet, and a subject as many-sided, 
as it is susceptible of high, 
generous, pathetic, tender, even 
holy treatment. It is easy to see 
how a modern ode, of expansive 
proportions, a ramification of inter- 
sections of odes like a Jesse 
window, might come to grief 
through its very bulk; and to obviate 
this our poet has had to depend 
above all things on his bright idea, 
his variety of illustration, his 
Pindaric transition-power, and the 
easy inelaborate changefulness with 
which he quits a theme on which 
he has harped to the verge of 
patience, for another which opens 
out new fields of fancy. To linger 
awhile on the 2nd ode, “ the Ode 
of Infancy,” a theme that should 
speak home to the most prosaic of 
parents (for what father in the first 
bliss of his cradled babe has not 
his new-found treasure rendered 
eloquent, nay poetic ?)—the author 
touches a chord closely connected 
with the uncertainties of budding 
life in the future, where in p. 14 
he pictures this pathetic sketch of 
what in the wheel of fate may hap- 
en to the babe that nestles in the 
purple. Who could not put a name 
to the picture ? 
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I see thee lie 
Safe in thy silken cradle, sunk in down, 
Within thy father’s palace chambers fair : 
Thy guarded slumbers breathing tempered 
air ; 
The soft eyes, full of yearning, watching by ; 
Caressing arms waiting thy waking cry : 
All luxury and state that can assuage 
Life’s painful heritage : 
The preyers of a people swell for thee 
Up to the careless skies that cover all. 
And yet it may be thine to fall 
Far from thy loved and native land, 
And end thy imperfect innocent life-tale 
here. 
Forsaken on a savage desert strand, 
Pierced through and through by some bar- 
barian spear.—P. 15. 


From this sad finale of happiest 
auguries a pictured antithesis is 
wrought in pronounced contrast, 
where “ poor life foredoomed ” sur- 
mounts its early hindrances to 
emerge to worldly strength, know- 
ledge or wisdom, unpromised to such 
antecedents. And so it is, musing 
on the contemplation of infancy, 
noting the growth of the baby mira- 
cle, and’ pressed to unravel the 
threads of right and wrong so hard 
to trace home to an earliest germ of 
acquaintance, that we come upon a 
fine passage in p. 18 suggestive of 
remarkable thoughts of Words- 
worth and the Silurist, with which 
in time past we traced our author’s 
familiarity : 

Oh! little child, thou bringest with thee 
still, 

As Moses, parting from the fiery hill, 

Some dim reflection in thine eyes, 

Some sense of godhead, some indefinite 
wonder 

As of one drifted here unwillingly ; 

Who knows no speech of ours, and yet 
doth keep 

Some dumb remembrance of a gracious 
home 

Which lights his waking hours, and fills 
his sleep 

With precious visions that unbidden come : 

Some golden link which nought of earth 
can sunder, 

Some glimpse of a more glorious land and 

sea.—P. 19. 


It is no impeachment of the “Ode 
of Childhood,” that its section Boy- 
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hood is a bright and exquisite re- 
fresher of the memories of Eton, 
Harrow, or our other playtields 
and stream banks—the sports of 
boyhood vividly presented, the less 
gregarious fisher “set with his 
pliant wand by swirling pool,” 
whilst, lest all should sparkle with 
life and enjoyment, we 

Mark the deadly chill, through the young 

blood, 


When some young life, snatched from the 
cruel flood, 


Looks once upon the flowers, the fields, 
the sun, 


Looks once, and then is done! 


How often when in schooldays 
the embryo poet is earning his 
character of one not much given to 
games and amusements, yon 
lounger by the margin is realising 
descriptions imaged in such suc- 
cessions of pictures as this of 


“ Boyhood,” and minting coin that 
will be current wherever “ troops 
of agile boys” take their pastime. 


A tenderer note is touched in the 
glimpses at innocent girlhood ; 
the mother’s cares rehearsed in the 
doll’s house; the gradual initia- 
tions to the province of mother- 
liness which “an innocent virgin 
mother—childlike yet” has per- 
chance within the range of her 
experience — all this is sweetly 
pictured, with a view to blending 
where, at the Ode’s conclusion— 


Fair streams which run as yet 

Each in its separate channel from the 
snows— 

Boyhood and girlhood : while life’s banks 
are set 

With blooms that kiss the clear lymph as 
it flows— 

One swift and strong and deep, 

One where the lilies sleep ;— 

Fair streams, which soon some stress of 
Life and Time 

Shall bring together 

Under new magical skies and the strange 
weather 

Of an enchanted clime.—P. 32. 


But equally beautiful is the 
splendid tribute to “ Maidenhood”’ 
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inscribed in “ the Ode of Youth,” a 
tribute approaching, we fully be- 
lieve unconsciously, a fine passage 
in one of Hankinson’s Seatonian 
prize poems on the Ministry of 
Angels. Our Ode runs thus: 


Oh! primal growth of Time, 

Sweet maidenhood! that to a silvery 
chime 

Of music and sweet fancies undefiled 

And modest grace and mild, 

Comest, best gift of God to men, 

As fair to-day as when 

The first man, waking from his deep 

And fancy-haunted sleep, 

Found his strength spent, and at his side 

His fair dream glorified.—P. 45. 


But a few lines from the earlier 
lyrist we have cited will evince 
an earlier touching of the same 
chord. 


He slept and dreamed—a blessed dream ; 
Blue vernal eyes and sunny hair ! 

A form that like his own did seem, 
But far more purely fair. 

It called on him—a silver sound, 
Trustful and tender thrilled his ear ; 

It called—he started from the ground— 
Awoke and found it there ! 

—Ministry of Angels. 


Time and space would fail us to 
extract even a tenth of the beauties 
enshrined in the ‘‘ Ode of Love,” a 
picturesque yet speaking glorifica- 
tion of a might supreme, ineffable, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent, such 
as has seldom been handled with 
ampler justice, or finer flights of 
fancy. Yet perhaps there is no 
less beauty or weft of noble 
thought in what the author names 
“the Ode of Perfect Years,” which 
is subdivided into the suggestive 
themes of Fatherhood, Mother- 
hood, Labour, Rest. To select 
a brief snatch of the strain on 
Motherhood, who does not find his 
heart responsive to the poet’s 
expression of the thought that 
“every day that goes Before the 
gazer new Madonnas rise,” and 
his conclusion of a finely wrought 
fancy on this wise : 
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Aye, thou art ours, or wert ere yet 

The loss we ne’er forget, 

The loss which comes to all who reach 
life’s middle way. 

We see thee by the childish bed 

Sit patient all night long, 

To cool the parching lips or throbbing 
head ; 

We hear thee still with simple song, 

Or sweet hymn, lull the wakeful eyes to 
sleep ; 

Through every turning of life’s chequered 
page, 

Joying with those that joy, weeping with 
those who weep. 

Oh! sainted love! oh precious sacrifice ! 

Oh! heaven-lighted eyes ! 

Best dream of early youth, best memory 
of age. 


Striking no less home, and in its 
theme more susceptible of simple 
grandeur, is the enunciation of the 
law of toil, and the march-past of 
the toilers in pp. 81-3, the pro- 
cession ending with the noblest and 
most devoted exemplars, the states- 
man and the ministering sister. 
We commend both, but must be 
content to quote the former : 


Or who, from heart and brain inspired, 
create, 

Defying time, defying fate, 

Some deathless theme and high, 

Some verse that cannot die, 

Some lesson which shall still be said, 

Although their tongue be lost and dead ; 

Or who in daily labour’s trivial round 

Their fitting work have found ; 

Or who on high, guiding the car of state 

Are set,.a people’s envy and their pride, 

Who spurning rank and ease and wealth, 

And setting pleasure aside and wealth, 

And meeting contumely oft and hate, 

Have lived laborious lives, and all too 
early died.—P. 86. 


But our poet is not less eloquent 
and silver-tongued when he dilates 
on a text that, enforcing rest, 
enunciates what might seem a 
Pindaric maxim : 


For this of old is sure, 
That change of toil is toil’s sufficient cure. 


He paints the relaxations of the 
flagging statesman, the refreshment 
amid life’s fretful fever on the 
“lovely classic shore,” or “ under 
secular trees,” with such a nobility 
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of strain, that one might well 
esteem happy the leader who knew 
the secret key to his unbought 
tuneful homage, rendered the more 
precious, in that the poet’s sym- 
pathies are not restricted to class 
or kind, but go with even the 
placid retrospect of age, and can so 
put themselves in its place, as, 


To let the riper days of life, 

The tumult and the strife 

Go by, and in their stead 

Dwell with the living past so living, yet so 
dead : 

The mother’s kiss upon the sleeper’s 
brow, 

The little fish caught from the brook, 

The dead child-sister’s gentle voice and 
look, 

The school days and the father’s parting 
hand, 

The days so far removed, yet oh! so near, 

So full of precious memories dear, 

The wonder of flying times, so hard to 
understand ! 


Verily the knowledge comes soon 
enough ; yet haply we are justified 
in admiring the genius in its prime 
which can catch these and suchlike 
presentments of life in its passage, 
and paint them so true and exact 
to the wrapt ear of spell-bound 
listeners. 

Not to linger too long over a 
volume so variously suggestive, we 
would ask passing heed to the close 
of the ‘“ Ode of Decline,” in which 
is inferred, from a mental process 
of retrospect and re-creation of the 
past in fading lives, a kindred 
revival in nature and life, conceived 
in the spirit of Prudentius’s poem, 
“in exsequiis defuncti,’ and re- 
calling some memories of the sad 
aiat tai paddya of Moschus (Id. 
III. 99, et seg.) with the needful 
antidote. It runs thus: 


So may the wintry earth, 

Holding her precious seeds within the 
ground, 

Pause for the coming birth, 

When, like a trumpet note, the spring 
shall sound ; 

So may the roots, which, buried deep 

And safe within her sleep, 
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Whisper, as it were, within, tales of the 
sun— 

Whisper of leaf and flowers, of bee and 
bird— 

Till by a sudden glory stirred 

A mystic influence bids them rise, 

Bursting the narrow sheath 

And cerement of death, 

And bloom as lilies again beneath the 
recovered skies.—P. 133. 


May the foregoing endeavour to 
cull and illustrate some of the 
finest fruit of the author of ‘‘ Songs 
of Two Worlds” have the desired 
effect of winning new converts to 
the writer’s belief that he has 
caught no insignificant portion of 
the inspiration and divine “ affla- 
tus” of true poesy. 

A 


Thou and I: A Lyric of Human 
Tife. With other Poems. By 
TuEeopore Tritton. New York: 
R. Worthington. 1880. 

Mr. Tilton has apparently a 
boundless fluency. As some per- 
sons can speak on any subject for 
any length of time, provided only 
they are set upon their legs, so Mr. 
Tilton appears to be able to evolve 
verse ad libitum, if only he be given 
a pen ; at all events, there seems so 
great a facility in stanzas such as 
the following, that the impression 
is produced that the author could 
go on for ever: 

“Before the mountains had their high up- 
heaval, 

Before the caverns of the deep were 

laid, 
This was creation’s harmony primeval— 

The rhythm to which the whirling world 

was made. 
Sweet herald of the will of the Creator, 

It timed the birth of nature, then un- 

born, 
And, warbling through the Zodiac and 
Equator, 

Awoke the seasons and led forth the 

morn. 


From pole to pole, from Capricorn to 
Cancer, 
Things lifeless into life it did beguile, 
Till marble Memnon heard it and made 
answer, 


And stony Sphinx retold it to the Nile.”’ 


This sort of thing is rather 
catching ; it is like the Tarantula 
music which compels one to dance. 

It is impossible to be still; so off 
we go: 

Rising at morn, ere the old time’s weary 
clock shall 

Point to thenoon, and hint the luncheon’s 

hour, 
It brings the storm, the infinite equinoctial, 

Till the world’s milk is turned from 

sweet to sour. 
It touched the sky, and so keen was the 
tension, 

The mystic hymn o’erbore the crack of 

doom, 
It chased the stars that sang in right 
ascension ; 

And ocean’s surge outrivalled ceased to 

boom. 
Texas it reached, and stirred the jackass- 
rabbit, 

The longest-eared thing in the universe, 
Which jumped more nimbly than its usual 

habit, 


Andcried, The earthquake is the prairie’s 
curse. 


But this is unfair; let us return 
to our author: 
**It gleamed where Arctic islands caught 
its dazzle, 
While rumbling icebergs echoed back its 
runes, 
Till Odin heard them on the tree ygdrasil, 


And bees re-hnummed them to the sum- 
mer noons.”’ 


Mr. Tilton’s lyre seems more 
fitted for a gay ballad than to “‘ The 
Chant Celestial” from which we 
have quoted. His glib style has a 
certain charm in light and playful 
verse : 
The bride-cake was big as a mountain, 
And virgins from near and far 

Put crumbs of it under their pillows 
To dream of the lucky star 

That dawns on a fortunate marriage— 
Though marriages seldom are. 


For since they are made in Heaven 
(Or certes the proverb is wrong), 
Of course they so very rarely 
To earth and to mortals belong, 
That perfectly married people 
Wed only in story and song. 

This volume is very handsomely 
got up, and Mr. Tilton’s portrait 
and autograph form a suitable fron- 
tispiece. 
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The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. By Epwarp Byron 
Nicnotson, M.A. K. Paul & Co. 
1880. 

The early-folk lore of Chris- 
tianity, when to be recovered, and 
with whatever accretions, must be 
always interesting; far more in- 
teresting are the so-called Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, not only as testi- 
fying to an original tradition, com- 
mon to the three first Gospels of 
the Canon, but as testifying to the 
living witness that circulated from 
chureh to church. A common oral 
Gospel—not, of course, to be con- 
founded with the Tiibingen theory 
—explains at once both the accord- 
ance and the variation of the 
Synoptists, inasmuch as on such a 
supposal, the words of the Master 
would naturally be more fixed, 
while the surrounding narrative 
would be less so. The Gospel 


according to the Hebrews, though 
outside, or not received into the 
Canon, and existing, for us, only 


in fragments, claims indeed a far 
higher place than any other of the 
excluded “Gospels.” The lan- 
guage of all the Gospels is Greek 
with Hebrew idioms. A Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
is a uniform and recognised tradi- 
tion. The earliest sources for any 
distinct mention of this Gospel, 
that is to say, the fragment of 
Papias preserved by Eusebius, and 
the statement of Ireneus, plainly 
assert that Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in Hebrew, i.e., in the Syro- 
Chaldaic, or, as it is now called, 
Aramaic. 

Mr. Nicholson has translated 
this “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews”—or rather its frag- 
ments—and he has annotated it, 
and given a critical analysis of the 
external and internal evidence 
relating to it. 
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That Matthew wrote a Gospel in 
Aramaic; that the Greek Matthew 
is of the same authorship as the 
Aramaic Matthew; and that 
Matthew wrote “The Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews ;”—that 
same Gospel according to the 
Hebrews being the Aramaic 
original of the Greek Matthew— 
are, we believe, the positions 
claimed to be established by this 
volume, and to be proved equally 
from internal evidence and from 
the comparison of that with ex- 
ternal evidence: see p. 108, and 
the pages preceding and subsequent. 
If, then, this Gospel be really a work 
itself approaching canonicity, and, 
at all events—besides strong 
canonical affinities of its own— 
certainly coeval with the canonical 
records of the Life of Jesus, it is 
hardly possible to over-estimate its 
importance. A contemporary critic 
has indeed complained of “a cer- 
tain disregard to the ethical cha- 
racter and work of the fragments 
so carefully translated and tabu- 
lated,” and goes on to say “they 
are obviously vague and inferior 
reminiscences.” It seems to us 
rather, that even if there were little 
ethical interest in this gospel, be- 
yond and apart from what we have 
in the canonical three, the coinci- 
dence of its ethics with theirs, is 
itself a main point of interest and 
of chief value; but, though in 
ethical character not transcending 
the ethics of the canon, we have 
marked one fine and likely saying 
which belongs exclusively to this 
Gospel of the Hebrews.* 

M. Renan, in a passage to which 
we cannot now more specifically 
refer, makes much of the scanti- 
ness of the memoranda of the 
teaching of Jesus. He excuses it 
partly because it was not a writing 
age, and partly because the dis- 


* “Be ye never joyful save when ye have looked upon your brother in charity” 


(p. 44). 
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ciples were illiterate artizans and 
fishermen, but chiefly he attributes 
it to the prevailing expectation of 
the end of the world—more cor- 
rectly of this aion, this phase of 
the world’s existence—and that 
the kingdom of heaven being at 
hand, it was unnecessary to record 
lessons soon ceasing to be ap- 
plicable. Here then, in the pre- 
cept as to grieving the spirit of a 
brother, and being joyful only 
when looking on a brother in 
charity, and on the bread of the 
morrow, given us to-day, we find 
something in accord—and yet in ad- 
dition—to the ethics of the canon. 

The account of the baptism of 
Jesus, p. 39 et seg., of course 
tallies with the Ebionite doctrine 
of his having been mere man 
before the descent of the Holy 
Spirit at the baptism, and this 
would account for the saying 
attributed to him, “unless _per- 
chance this very thing that I have 
said is ignorance” (v. p. 38). 

That this Gospel according to 
the Hebrews is genuine, is chiefly— 
so it appears to us—a question to 
be determined by the fact of its 
existence at the same early period 
as the three Synoptic Gospels—.e., 
during the latter half of the first 
century. The special authorship 
is comparatively a far less im- 
portant question. Mr. Nicholson, 
however, addresses himself to both. 
The former can only be settled by 
the ordinary rules of historical 
evidence, and the traces we have of 
its existence at that early period ; 
the evidence, that is to say, in the 
Christian writings of the second 
and third centuries of its existence 
in the first, and the abundant 
evidence of the third. No one 
disputes the existence of the 
Gospels in the age of Origen, or in 
the age immediately before him, 
namely, in the beginning of the 
third century. Almost equally 
clear is the evidence for the time 
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of Ireneus, or the last half of the 
second century; and he speaks of 
the Ebionites as using the Gospel 
only according to Matthew. The 
inferences from all this are followed 
by Mr. Nicholson with the conclu- 
sion that “The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews is of Matthean 
authorship ” (p. 3). 

If we understand aright the 
significant words with which Mr. 
Nicholson closes his preface—the 
“Forewords,”’ as his Teutonic 
likings render that word—he claims 
absolute freedom from bias,—“ any 
religious opinions whatever ”—in 
examining the questions before him. 
From his hands, therefore, the 
historical evidence may be sup- 
posed to have been dispassionately 
weighed. He records, indeed, his 
thanks to the Church of England 
dignitaries, who, we understand, to 
the number of ten bishops, as well 
as both the archbishops, have 
subscribed to this work—‘‘a book 
of whose conclusions and by a 
writer of whose religious opinions 
they know nothing.” It is not 
amiss, after this disclaimer of 
“any religious opinions,” to note 
that Mr. Nicholson, at pp. 110, 
111, has a few crushing remarks 
on the work “ Supernatural Re- 
ligion,” and its writer, who, we 
are told, “does not perceive that 
he has achieved nothing beyond a 
reductio ad absurdum of his own 
arguments.” That, and also the 
book itself, may allay any appre- 
hension from the very candid dis- 
claimer of religious opinions. 

It is not uninteresting, too, that 
this work has arisen from an ap- 
pendix, which had become un- 
manageable as an addendum to 
a Commentary on 8S. Matthew. 
A quotation from the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews having 
sent Mr. Nicholson to an examina- 
tion of the Fragments, and to 
Hilgenfeld’s edition, which, as he 
says, is hardly known in England, 
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and has been overlooked by Pro- 
fessor Westcott, the result is the 
present work, with merits enough 
of its own to stand alone, not as 
an excursus on a commentary. In 
conclusion, all will remember that 
only fragments remain of this 
Gospel. Mr. Nicholson, however, 
believes that an entire copy may 
be recovered, “or of either’’ (one 
or other) “ of Jerome’s translations 
of it, which, judging from the 
recoveries of the last forty years, is 
by no means out of the question ;” 
and he has a long note of “ pos- 
sible or probable fragments.” 
Perhaps in this lies the reason why 
we find so little here said as to the 
critical value of MSS.; nothing, 
except at p. 85, as to the Ebionite 
omission ; nothingas tothe attempts 
at a recension; very little as to 
manuscript corruption. Of the 
Ebionite copy it is indeed admitted, 
p. 78, that “it betrays a design to 
favour peculiar views”—in other 
words, that it has been tampered 
with in an heretical sense. Mr. 
Nicholson yields up, p. 81, certain 
passages with this qualification, 
that they are all against which 
“any but the most finikin criticism 
can be directed,” and he seems not 
unwilling also to admit one passage 
as spurious, or an interpolation, or 
emanating from Gnostic sources. 
These apart, he claims an unusual 
exemption from error for the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews. A 
work coeval with the canonical re- 
cords of the life of Jesus must 
ever possess a high interest ; “‘ The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews ” 
cannot, we suppose, be regarded 
as anything less than that; 
whether or not simply cognate to 
them, or whether either is derived 
from the other, or whether, as 
after considering both the external 
and the internal evidence, many 
may be disposed to think, each is 
derived from a common source, 
and neither from the other. 
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Of the interest of the general 
subject, and of the learning, and 
eandour of criticism, with which 
Mr. Nicholson has approached it, 
there -cannot be any different 
opinion, whatever may be thought 
of the result to which he would 
guide his argument. The general 
reader, as well as the scholar, and 
the theologian, will find in this 
volume, and in the affluence of 
linguistic and critical remarks with 
which it abounds, much to inform, 
as well as to suggest; with the 
added commendation, to use his 
own words, in his “Commentary 
on the Gospel according to 
Matthew,” that they are “so free 
from any dogmatic or anti-dog- 
matic views as to be equally ac- 
ceptable to readers of the most 
opposite religious beliefs”; or, 
may we say, so pale and colourless 
as to be transparent only for truth. 


On the Journeys 
of the Apostle Paul. 
SHarpe. London: 
1879. 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe continues in 
this volume the biblical researches 
and exposition with which his 
name has become associated. The 
purpose of his present book is to 
show that the usual opinion 
about the order in which Paul’s 
Epistles were written is erroneous. 
Heterodox critics have rightly 
pointed out that the events men- 
tioned in them do not tally with 
the times given in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and they have therefore 
been able to throw grave doubts 
upon the genuineness of the 
Epistles, while orthodox critics 
on the other hand ignore these 
discrepancies. They are too much 
inclined to go upon the plan of 
a certain man who bade his pupils 
when confronted with any such 
inconsistencies to look them 
boldly in the face, and pass on. 


and Epistles 
By Samven 
J. R. Smith. 
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F. C. Baur, who may be regarded 
as the typical representative of the 
first class, errs, according to Mr. 
Sharpe, in basing his criticism too 
much on the religious and philoso- 
phical opinions in each of the 
epistles, whence he draws the 
conclusion that four only of 
them can be accepted as genuine : 
Romans, Galatians, and the two 
Corinthians; while the book of 
Acts is esteemed by him as a very 
untrustworthy history. Mr. Sharpe 
holds that it would be more critical 
and scholarly to begin by examin- 
ing carefully how far the seeming 
contradictions are real, and how 
far caused by mistranslations or 
other misunderstandings of the 
text. He believes that the con- 
tradictions which Baur and others 
have discovered may be almost 
wholly removed by the correction 
of a few mistranslated passages, 
and a different arrangement of the 
epistles. With this aim Mr. Sharpe 
has written the present book, which 
is a brief life of St. Paul, showing 
the agreement between the Acts 
and the Epistles, and rectifying 
the chronological order. Treating 
St. Paul’s life as a_ series of 
journeys he considers that we must 
rather be guided in our conjectures 
by the map of his travels than by 
any mention of time, since such a 
mention very rarely occurs. In 
his narrative he has followed the 
Acts of the Apostles, and added to 
that narrative information concern- 
ing the time when each epistle was 
written. For that purpose he has 
collected from the epistles every- 
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thing relating to Paul’s move- 
ments, and the movements of 
his friends, so as to ascertain 
to what part of his life each 
epistle refers. The object of this 
arrangement is to show the 
complete agreement between the 
Epistles and the Book of Acts. In 
order to do this he resorts to an 
occasional transposition of the 
text and ingenious conjectures well 
worthy of the consideration of 
Biblical scholars. For instance, 
by changing the order of the two 
Epistles to Timothy, and placing 
the second at the end of his two 
years’ imprisonment in Rome, he 
makes it unnecessary to invent a 
second imprisonment in Rome, and 
he gives three cases of agreement 
with Acts, too long to quote, and 
for which we refer our readers to the 
book itself. Mr. Sharpe also throws 
some light upon the disputed point, 
how Paul came to be a Roman 
citizen. The scholars of Tarsus 
were known abroad as travelling 
teachers; in Rome there were 
more professors of rhetoric, 
oratory, and poetry from Tarsus 
than from Alexandria or Athens. 
To every professor of medicine and 
every teacher of the liberal arts 
who dwelt in Rome Julius Cesar 
gave the Roman _ citizenship. 
Hence it is possible that Saul’s 
father may in this way have gained 
that privilege. Such side lights 
thrown upon the Bible are of in- 
calculable value as well as of pro- 
found interest. Mr. Sharpe’s book 
should be widely read and carefully 
studied. 





